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At the moment when Herder first saw Merck — in August, 
1770 — both were young, and nothing foretokened the dark 
cloud which was gathering over the head of the two new 
friends. It was Mademoiselle Ravanelle, the governess of the 
young princesses of Darmstadt, — cousins, by the way, of the 
Prince of Eutin, Herder’s pupil, — who first brought Merck and 
Herder together; and it was through Merck that Herder was 
put in communication with Caroline Flachsland, a poor girl of 
Alsacian origin, who was at that time eating the hard bread of 
charity at her brother-in-law’s house; he being a high state 
official who had married her sister for her good looks, and soon 
repented the deed. It is easy to imagine the kind of existence 
Caroline must have led in a morose, inhospitable house like 
this. The recollection of his own youth at Mohrungen was 
vividly brought back to Herder’s mind by what he heard of her 
painful position, and a species of sympathy was soon awakened 
between him and the “ pale, serious” young girl. He met her 
frequently during his stay at Darmstadt, and found himself 
utterly unable to withstand the charm of so passionate an 
admiration as that with which he had inspired her. They 
read Klopstock’s “ Odes” and Kleist’s “Spring” together. 
One memorable Sunday Herder preached in the Castle Chapel. 
“ Methought I heard the voice of an angel,” writes Caroline, 
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“ and words such as had never before reached my ears... . . 
I have no language wherewith to describe the impression they 
made. .... He stood before me like a celestial being endowed 
with human form. . . . . That afternoon I saw him,... . I 
stammered forth my gratitude; .... from that moment 
our souls united, and have remained so.” Caroline thus 
achieved the conquest of her hero by her spontaneous burst 
of enthusiasm during a walk they were taking in the lovely 
forest close to Darmstadt. Still Herder hesitated ; he was not 
without scruples of conscience; he asked himself repeatedly 
whether he was justified in linking the fate of this confiding 
young being to his own precarious existence. At last, six days 
after the ramble in the wood, he wrote her his first letter. 
That very morning he had reached his twenty-sixth birth- 
day: — 

“ With whom could [ hold converse more becoming on the dawn of 
my birthday than with that excellent and feeling friend whom Heaven 
has bestowed upon me in so miraculous a manner during the last few 
days? I say bestowed ; for why, my dear friend, should we hide our 
hearts from one another? Why should we blush for a kind of senti- 
ment which has taken us, as it were, by surprise, and is based upon the 
most sacred feeling of innocence and virtue ?”’ 


Then he adds after giving a very flattering portrait of his new 
friend : — 

“If I were conscious that flattery, gallantry, or passion had been con- 
cerned in delineating any one of these features, I should abhor and 
detest myself. For could anything be more despicable than for me to 
come to Darmstadt, deceive a poor innocent, ingenuous maiden by 
flattery and gallantry, and then go away after having accomplished this 
exploit? Can you believe me to be so vile? No, you cannot; and, 
noble and honest child, if you deny me every other quality, at least 
you cannot attack my integrity!” 

She answered him the very same day: “ No, I will no longer 
hide my heart from the truest and best of friends. Yes, 1 do 
love you as strongly, if possible more so, than you love me. 
O, how I rejoice to find that you know my heart!” 

I have no intention of dilating upon the details of this 
romance, which was quite in keeping with the fashion of the 
eighteenth century. Herder is inexhaustible in his expressions 
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of contempt for the sentimentality of the age, “ lackadaisical 
dolls ” and “ traders in sentimentality” ; yet he himself con- 
stantly falls into the highflown or mawkish tone which then 
prevailed. As for Caroline, Meta Klopstock’s laurels disturb 
her rest, and her letters resemble at one time Cidli’s vague, 
consumptive sighings, at another the voluminous effusions of a 
Clarissa or a Julie. Then again we have endless dissertations 
upon the nature of their mutual feelings; literary discussions, 
and at other times ecstasies and tears of emotion ; the whole 
filling volumes which convey a more accurate impression of 
the manners and customs of the day than any narrative could 
do. Unluckily it is impossible for irritable, susceptible, ardent 
natures like those of Herder and Caroline to dispense with 
recrimination, upon which apology and explanation naturally 
follow, as well as lovers’ quarrels and reconciliations without 
end. Herder, ever both undecided and precipitate in all his 
resolutions, was evidently embarrassed to give the situation 
a decided turn one way or another. He several times released 
Caroline from her engagement ; while she, on the contrary, was 
forever urging him directly or indirectly towards a solution ; 
her occasional coolness and sulkiness apparently having no 
other object. She invokes the spirit of retrospective jealousy, 
accusing him of too great intimacy with Madame Busch at 
Riga, and then again calms down and is pacified when she sees 
him willing to exculpate himself. At one time she even doubts 
tlhe firmness of his character ; and he, seeing himself attacked 
on that very point on which he especially prides himself, makes 
use of the most ardent eloquence to defend himself. There 
can be no doubt whatever that Caroline was passionately at- 
tached to the man who had appeared to her as a rescuing 
angel in her Darmstadt martyrdom, or that Herder felt more 
than mere friendship for her ; still Caroline’s “ Electra nature ” 
— the epithet is Goethe’s — and Herder’s chronic discontent 
turned these three years of betrothal into a complete purgatory 
for both parties. At length she suddenly put an end to this 
intolerable state of things by confessing her engagement to her 
brother-in-law, thus at once cutting off all possibility of retreat 
from Herder. Third parties, as is generally the case, had 
mixed themselves up in these domestic affairs. Herder had 
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left Darmstadt with his pupil immediately after making his 
declaration, in order to visit Carlsruhe and Strasburg, in which 
latter place he was to undergo a last eye-operation. He had 
confided his betrothed to Merck’s protection, nor did this’ 
“interpreter between two hearts which only understood each 
other through him, and were wont to trust their most secret 
feelings to his bosom,” ever betray the trust reposed in him. 
During the whole of Herder’s stay at Strasburg we find the 
correspondence teeming with exclamations of gratitude towards 
their “ noble, good, sensible friend,’ and even after Herder’s 
return and second visit to Darmstadt, in the spring of 1771, he 
expresses the warmest thanks to Merck “ for the kindness, the 
patience, the friendship’? he has never ceased to show both 
Caroline and himself in doing all he could to strengthen the 
tie which others were striving to loosen. Nor was it Merck’s 
wife either who sought to depreciate Herder in his future wife’s 
estimation; for her correspondence with the poet is quite cor- 
dial and undeviating in its tone, while Herder’s answers border 
upon gallantry in theirs, a heavy sort of gallantry it is true, 
rendered somewhat heavier still by his use of the French lan- 
guage, Which he handles much as we might expect Hercules 
would some elegant little toy. The real culprit — making all 
due allowance for the prominent part which Herder and Caro- 
line themselves took in their own disunion — was that mis- 
chievous Leuchsenring, who is to be met with everywhere in 
those days. He managed to glide into every circle; he had 
become intimate with Lavater at Zurich, with Jacobi at Diissel- 
dorf; he contrived to insinuate himself into the good graces of 
Sophie de la Roche ; he tried to force himself upon Goethe even, 
but got soundly lashed in one of the poet’s celebrated satires. 
He went about in all directions, lugging with him a mysterious 
box full of the faded ribbons and withered roses of all the 
illustrious lovers, and intimate letters from all the celebrated 
personages of the age, which last he would read aloud with 
fecling and emotion.* Now this equivocal individual had 
formed a slight acquaintance with Herder at Amsterdam, and 
he took advantage of this circumstance to introduce himself to 

* On this personage and his adventurous end, see my Essays on Berlin Society 
(Revue des Deux Mondes, March, 1870). 
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the Mercks and to Caroline Flachsland. It was he who in tliis 
officious zeal wellnigh succeeded in disturbing and severing the 
union of the two lovers. Herder’s unaccountable and incred- 
ible indecision of character was a weak point easy to be laid 
hold of and turned to account by his enemies, and the indis- 
creet confidant found it no difficult task to arouse Caroline’s 
suspicions and confirm her misgivings with regard to the sin- 
cerity of Herder’s intentions towards herself. 

The voluminous correspondence between Herder and Caro- 
line offers an additional point of interest beyond that of its 
sentimentality. Whatever objection Herder may have had to 
anything that approached blue-stockingism, he certainly had 
none to his betrothed’s taking part in his occupations and 
studies ; for he sends her every moment some popular song or 
other which he has picked up on his travels, from the mouth of 
the peasantry or work people ; more than one of which after- 
wards found its way into his admirable collection, “‘ The Voices 
of Nations,” a work which was destined to exercise a powerful 
influence over German literature, and which he was at that time 
meditating. Then again he sends her translations of Seottish 
ballads ; he initiates her into the beauties of Shakespeare, but 
little known or read at that time, and of Ossian. His letters 
on * Romeo and Juliet,” and “ Uthal and Ninathoma,” are 
beyond doubt the most elegant and refined pages which have 
ever been written on these two love-poems, and as for his trans- 
lated fragments they are simply masterpieces. The English 
literature has indeed a far deeper interest for him than the 
French. He still occasionally alludes to Rousseau and his 
“divine Emilie,’ but his admiration is now fully engrossed 
by Richardson, and more still by Goldsmith as one better able 
to speak “the language of the heart.” Caroline, besides, 
although born in Alsace, had no knowledge of French; an 
ignorance which was exceptional in those days even among 
North and East Germans. Gessner, Klopstock, and Kleist, 
who had presided as tutelar geniuses over the commencement 
of their acquaintance, naturally form the most frequently re- 
curring subjects of these epistolary effusions. As for Lessing, 
Caroline has no liking for his writings; the language of his 
Minna von Barnhelm is far too commonplace to suit her ideas, 
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and she has accustomed herself too much to the highflown 
style of a Grandison and a Pamela to feel at home with 
beauties so simple and unsophisticated as those we meet with 
in the characters of Franziska and the Brigadier. 

Let us, however, reverting to chronological order, turn back 
to the earlier days of this long correspondence. After a stay 
of about three weeks at the “ Great Landgravine’s” small - 
capital, the young Prince of Eutin set out with his new pre- 
ceptor and his old tutor for Carlsruhe, to spend a few days at 
the court of the “ learned Margrave” of Baden. Before leay- 
ing Darmstadt, however, Herder had already entered into an 
engagement with Count Lippe, who was most anxious to attract 
him to his residence at Biickeburg. 

A no less singular than interesting gallery of portraits might 
be collected, were we to attempt delineating all the contempo- 
rary petty autocrats of either sex who at that time reigned in 
Germany, and who, full of the spirit of their age, stimulated by 
the illustrious examples set them by Frederick the Second, 
Gustavus the Third, Catherine of Russia, and Joseph of Austria, 
by Aranda, Tanucci, Pombal, and Struensee, were vieing with 
one another in their efforts to surround themselves with emi- 
nent men of letters and philosophers, and displaying the 
greatest activity in diffusing a spirit of tolerance and “ en- 
lightenment,” while they promulgated reforms and decreed 
innovations in theory which did not always successfully stand 
the test of practical application. Nor were they careful at all 
times to inaugurate the new era in the gentlest possible man- 
ner either; and the means adopted by Duke Charles of Wiir- 
temberg for the purpose of “ civilizing” his subjects are no less 
notorious than those by which Moser“ reformed ” the Hessian 
administration. It is besides scarcely necessary to add, that 
these emancipative Serene Highnesses did not pride themselves 
on any extraordinary regularity in their own private morals, 
any more than to state that piety formed no distinctive charac- 
teristic of German prince-philosophers, among whom Count 
Schaumbourg-Lippe is entitled to a prominent place. This 
remarkable man had spent his youth alternately in travel- 
ling and in the pursuit of his military studies and of pleasure 
and amusement. He was esteemed the best horseman and 
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swordsman of his time. His Quixotic exploits, mad pranks, 
and gallant adventures of knight-errantry furnished an inex- 
haustible theme of conversation at the courts of Great Britain, 
France, and Italy. He had succeeded at an early age to the 
sovereignty of his “ states,” which he had nevertheless left 
after a short sojourn, to return to his favorite occupation of 
travelling. During the first period of the Seven Years’ War, 
the Duke of Brunswick had entrusted him with the command 
of a corps darmée, and he contributed in no small degree to 
the glorious victory of Minden. When Spain made common 
cause with France in attacking Portugal, England’s ally, he 
at once hastened to Lisbon, led the Portuguese on to vic- 
tory, and then set to work to reorganize their army, which 
he succeeded in rendering one of the best in Europe. This he 
subsequently did for his own forces likewise, out of which 
materials he formed a pattern army, while he caused a fortress 
to be constructed within his small dominions which is consid- 
ered a masterpiece of fortification. Frederick the Great looked 
upon Count Lippe as one of the ablest officers of the age. 
Scharnhorst, the original creator of the modern Prussian Army, 
always spoke of him in terms of “the highest admiration,” 
and even borrowed the inspiration of his great work in 1808 
from him, if we are to credit the qasserton of Gneisenau, who 
himself considered Count Lippe as one of the most eminent 
men of the times. The Count returned to his principality in 
1763, thoroughly imbued with modern ideas, and immediately 
set about abolishing serfdom and corvées, while he was active 
in introducing strict order into the financial department, as 
well as discipline, honesty, and hard work into his Lilliputian 
bureaucracy. Tracts of country hitherto sterile were culti- 
vated, marshes were drained, banks, hospitals, schools, alms- 
houses, orphan asylums, in short no end of useful public 
institutions were founded. Having, moreover, a great taste for 
literary and philosophical pursuits, he sought to surround him- 
self with German Jiterati of distinction. Klopstock could not 
make up his mind to obey the summons sent him. Thomas 
Abbt, who had taken up his residence at the court of Biicke- 
burg, died after a few years, and the Count, who had read 
Herder’s eulogy on the deceased, felt a strong desire to see the 
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vacant post filled by his panegyrist. He therefore offered 
Herder an elevated position at his court, which was accepted 
without hesitation. Herder indeed was already weary of 
travelling and of a situation “ which was not suited to him, 
and in which he lived isolated, a hermit, understood by no- 
body, unable to bear any one, and worth nothing whatever, yet 
to which he felt himself bound, and by which he was dragged 
about from court to court without reaping the smallest benefit.” 
Besides, it was in his nature to adopt hasty resolutions, ad- 
journing their execution indefinitely when he did not, as so 
frequently happens to the irresolute, throw himself blindfold 
info some adventurous enterprise. He explained this state of 
his mind in his own way, and his explanation is at once the 
key to his whole philosophy : — 


“Tt is my firm belief that every man has his genius, that is, a cer- 
tain divine gift of prophetic foresight in his innermost soul, to guide 
him; a species of light which, were we to heed it sufficiently, instead of 
seeking to stifle and extinguish it by reasoning, worldly wisdom, and 
prudence, would shed a sudden ray upon those obscure points at which 
two roads deviate. . . . . Socrates’s demon was of this kind; it did 
not mislead him, it never does; but it is so rapid, its rays are of so del- 
icate a texture, so ethereal, besides, so much good faith and attention are 
needed to detect and follow it, that souls made of no vulgar material, 
and still possessing a certain amount of innocent candor, are alone able 
to do so.” 


Now it was this familiar spirit which had inspired him when 
he “ unwisely ” sailed from Riga “ to give himself breathing- 
room,” and which again admonished him against the step 
when he * wisely” accepted the Prince of Eutin’s offer. He 
had.never repented having followed its inspiration in the first 
of these two cases, nor had he ever ceased regretting that he 
had not obeyed its warning in the second. 

Count Lippe rejoiced greatly at the realization of his “ ar- 
dent wish to see one of Germany's greatest geniuses occupy a 
position which admitted of his employing his talents for the 
benefit of those whom Providence had been pleased to intrust ” 
to the rule of his Serene Highness ; but Herder was not able 
to loosen the ties which bound him to the Prince of Eutin 
quickly enough to please the Count or Caroline. First he 
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makes a short stay at Carlsruhe, where he meets with a recep- 
tion at court which utterly confounds him : — 

“The Margrave, with whom I had been conversing for a quarter of 
an hour without being aware of it,” he writes to his affianced bride, 
“comes to chat with me morning and evening. As he is the very first 
prince I have ever known who does not assume princely airs, our long 
conversations usually turn upon mankind's institutions and liberty, and 
I can express myself on these subjects with as much freedom as if he 
were not a prince. .... The Margravine addressed me the most 
uncalled-for and exaggerated compliments at our very first interview ; 
. ... but as I do not sympathize with her science, and, instead of 
burning incense before her shrine, talk an entirely different language to 
her, this has naturally called forth contradiction, and led to a sort of 
coldness, which just suits me, and will at any rate convince her that it 
is not every one who is disposed to flatter her as the set of French and 
German blockheads by whom she is surrounded do. In a word, as no 
creature on earth inspires me with such intense horror as a learned 
woman, were her intellect even sublime, we are not likely to come into 
close contact, although I am quite disposed to acknowledge her uncom- 
mon learning, her talents, her capabilities, her activity, and her serious 
studies.” 

“T am heartily sick of the court,” he adds, shuddering at 
the bare idea of having to loll about there for another fortnight. 
However, they soon left for Strasburg, where poor Herder was 
not destined to feel at all more comfortable than he had done 
at Darmstadt and Carlsruhe. He undoubtedly had a good deal 
to put up with from the irritating pinpricks which the young 
Prince’s worthy preceptor thought fit to administer to him; 
and also from the tedious inactivity to which he was con- 
demned by his painful eye-operation, and which hung heavily 
enough upon him; still the principal cause of his impatient 
chafing must, as usual, be sought for in the depths of his own 
nature, which rendered him constantly dissatisfied with the 
present, and in the inveterate, incurable habit he had con- 
tracted of retrospectively regretting positions which he had 
found unbearable, and anticipating with sanguine expectation 
a happiness to result from fresh changes that invariably turned 
out to be no improvement on what preceded. “Oh! how freely 
I shall breathe on emerging from this false position,” he ex- 
claims. ‘ The ambitious plans which filled the dreams of his 
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youth” still haunted him, while their fulfilment was becoming 
every day less probable. Caroline’s affectation of breaking off 
their engagement, her alternate bursts of anger and long 
silences, the reproaches he made himself for having linked 
this young girl’s fate with his own precarious existence, all 
tended more or less to increase his despondency. At Carls- 
ruhe, at any rate, he had been able to take refuge in “ solitude, 
the forest, and the evening twilight”; but in this “ wretched 
hole of a Strasburg, the loneliest, most miserable, most unpleas- 
ant place” he ever saw, there was not even a wood or a place 
of any kind where he could “lie down under the shade of a tree 
with a book or his genius.” His separation from the young 
prince, who had grown passionately fond of him, gave rise also 
to painful, harassing scenes, besides leaving Herder pecuniarily 
in a very precarious position. Notwithstanding these adverse 
circumstances, however, it was in this melancholy, depressed 
state of mind—which, by the way, had left him sufficient 
freedom of thought to complete and to project some of his 
greatest works — that he managed to attract several of the 
most promising men of that generation: among these Jung 
Stilling, the self-taught mystic, Lenz, already half crazy with 
vanity, and Goethe, who at that time had hardly reached his 
twenty-first year, and was as yet entirely unknown to the 
world at large, were first and foremost. The episode in Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit, in which he relates their first interview, is 
well known. 

“T went tothe inn Zum Geist,” writes Goethe, “ to find out a stranger, 
and met a man at the foot of the stairs, about to mount them also, whom 
I easily recognized as a parson. His powdered locks were rolled up in 
one single round curl, his black coat, and yet more, his long black silk 
robe, the end of which he had gathered up and tucked into his coat- 
pocket, likewise bespoke his calling. This rather striking, yet on the 
whole elegant and agreeable exterior, of which I had previously heard 
so much, left no room for doubt that he was indeed the celebrated new- 
comer, and my words must at once have proved to him that I had recog- 
nized him. Ie inquired after my name, which could have no possible 
interest for him. My openness seemed to please him, for he responded 
amiably to it, and we soon found ourselves engaged in animated conver- 
sation. On leaving him, I craved permission to renew my visit, which 
was graciously given. I did not neglect to take advantage of this favor, 
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and felt myself more and more attracted towards him. There was 
gentleness in his manners; his face was round, his forehead striking, 
his nose a little flattened, and his mouth slightly turned up, though very 
characteristic, agreeable, and amiable, and beneath his black eyebrows » 
he had a pair of coal-black eyes which were not without their effect, 
though one of them was in general red and inflamed.” 


It was during those long winter evenings spent in the inva- 
lid’s room, that the conversations, reading aloud, and inter- 
change of thought took place, by which that winter season 
from 1770 to 1771, and the city of Strasburg itself, became a 
memorable date and a hallowed spot to the German people. 
Here it was that young Goethe, recently arrived from Leipzig, 
with somewhat academical, or rather arcadian, views and habits, 
was initiated into the beauties of Shakespeare and Ossian by 
Herder. Here it was that they read and reread together 
“The Vicar of Wakefield,” “ Tristram Shandy,” and Percy’s 
* Relics,” and that, while under the charm of the most poetical 
romance of his life, Goethe composed his finest lyric poems, 
sketched his ‘ Gitz,” and conceived the gigantic idea of 
“Faust”; here it was, finally, that being brought into close 
contact with France, he decidedly turned his back upon her 
forever, and boldly faced his mother-country, to which he re- 
mained faithful. The account he has left in his Memoirs of 
the time he spent in Alsace, the portraits he has traced of his 
friends and the companions of his generous freaks there, the 
description we owe to him of the movement of ideas which 
animated this sparkling, stirring young generation, are present 
to every one’s memory; it is simply a masterpiece of literary 
history set in the modest frame of a personal memoir. What 
he says of Herder is especially worthy of note. Let any one 
read in those pages how much the poet owed to the thinker, 
and then ask himself which is more to be admired, the grandeur 
of intellect or the equitable, undeviating kindness of heart 
which, in spite of many and just causes for complaint, never 
permitted Goethe for a moment to remember anything but the 
benefits he liad received from the unhappy friend of his youth. 
On the other hand, Herder does not appear at the beginning to 
have felt the entire value of the young poet, who, in general, 
no sooner showed himself in the society of others than he cap- 
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tivated all, whether men or women, young or old, ignorant or 
learned, poets or men of the world. In the whole course of 
the correspondence with Caroline from Strasburg, he is only 
once casually mentioned, and not by name. Even two years 
later on, when Goethe had already published “ Gotz” and 
“Werther,” when his able editorship of the Frankfurter An- 
zeigen, and yet more, his irresistible individuality, had made 
him the literary sovereign of the whole Valley of the. Rhine, 
Herder still speaks lightly of him: — 

“He is a very good fellow at the bottom,” he says, “only rather 
giddy, and too much of a butterfly. I never ceased reproaching him 
with it while at Strasburg. He was almost the only person who came 
to see me there, or whom I eared to see. I believe, too, that, without 
boasting, I may say I have given him impressions likely to influence 
the rest of his life.” 

This was indeed no boast, as is well known; still Herder 
was wrong in complaining so bitterly of being deserted at Stras- 
burg, when Jung Stilling and Goethe used so faithfully to re- 
lieve the monotony of the long-forced leisure hours necessitated 
by his seventh (!) operation, to which he submitted with rare 
firmness, and, above all, with a patience hardly to have been 
expected in one so nervous by nature. The operation was, in 
fact, most painful, difficult, and tedious; what is worse, it 
proved unsuccessful. So he left Strasburg as he had arrived, 
sombre, preoccupied, and restless. The satisfaction of having 
_sketehed two of his most important writings while there, and 
of having been the means of setting a Goethe on the right 
track, did not succeed in calming him down any more than the 
prospect of meeting Caroline again. The operation had been 
very expensive, and the necessity under which Herder had 
_ Stood of supporting himself for six months without earning a 
penny, had again brought embarrassment into his humble 
means, thereby adding one care more to those which already 
oppressed him. Herder had undertaken his journey as much 
for the sake of “forming his character” as developing his 
mind. *‘ My aim in making this journey is to form my char- 
acter,” he had written from Amsterdam to his faithful friend, 
Hartknoch. ‘ All the rest may be left behind; but one must 
carry one’s character with one, and if that is lost all is lost.” 
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This idea, which constantly haunted and pursued him, serves 
to prove the illusions under which he labored with regard to 
himself. Energy of character shows itself in action, as the 
faculty of moving does by locomotion ; men have character, as 
M. Jourdan made prose, unconsciously. Herder, on the con- 
trary, with his constant talk about character, reminds one 
always of a child singing aloud in the dark to make itself be- 
lieve that it is brave. On leaving Strasburg he addressed a 
fresh plea in self-defence to his friend Hartknoch, who was ever 
ready to assist him, although he had long since lost all illusion 
with regard to his possible return to Riga. It is couched almost 
in the same terms as the long apology for his “ character” he 
had sent shortly before to Caroline: “ .... You seem to ac- 
cuse me of instability of character, and this hurts me. If you 
knew me better, you would, perhaps, find me more masculine, 
maturer, more developed, more experienced, more British, and 
may be three times warmer than formerly, while you imagine 
me to be light, French, and inconstant.....’’ And poor Her- 
der really believed himself to be thoroughly British with his 
abstract enthusiasm, his vague piety, his ardent love of man- 
kind, with his refinements of feeling and tender susceptibility, 
and — with his complete want of practical sense. 

His short stay at Darmstadt with his betrothed was greatly 
disturbed by women’s gossip, indiscretion, and want of tact. 
Caroline was given to understand, by charitable, friendly souls, 
that she was inferior to her lover, that he was aware of this, 
and that his motives for delaying their union were in fact mere 
pretexts. Herder was reserved in manner because he wanted 
confidence in himself, because he did not think himself justi- 
fied in fettering the future of this young girl, and fancied him- 
self unworthy of her and of her devotion; in short, although 
his position had ceased to be precarious, he did not yet venture 
to take her with him to his new hearth. The two years which 
still elapsed before their marriage were filled with doubts and 
anxieties, carefully nourished by the kind solicitude of Leuch- 
senring and other intimate friends. 

Herder reached Biickeburg on the 28th of April, 1771. At 
first he did not like the place at all. The house which he was 
to inhabit being as yet unfurnished, he was lodged with strangers, 
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who overwhelmed him with attentions of all sorts. He sees him- 
self * tortured by visitors, and on the very threshold of a career 
for which he feels as little aptitude as for that of a village judge.” 


“My head is dull and dumb.....0O, if I were but to live here 
three years alone, I should die; better depart at once! Imagine the 
figure I cut when my venerable colleague led me through the church 
with my cloak tucked in my pocket, to introduce the new Councillor of 
Consistory and Reverend Head-preacher, An elephant could hardly 
have created a greater sensation, had it suddenly appeared within the 
sacred precincts. It is the same as soon as I put my foot out of doors. 
The town is so small. I had excited such singular expectations so long 
before I arrived; my appearance is so strangely at variance with my 
functions, that, if I suffered less, I should have a thousand good reasons 
for laughing.” 


On his arrival the Count sent at once to summon him. Her- 
der, who was scrupulously careful of his person, thought him- 
self obliged to dress, and, not being able to find a barber in 
time, had been very late in presenting himself before his new 
master, who was accustomed to military punctuality and sim- 
plicity. The elegant French Abbé —for such was the dress, 
unknown in Northern Germany, which Herder had adopted 
during his travels—met with a cool reception. The Count 
was twenty years his senior, for at that time our author num- 
bered but twenty-seven years. Both as a sovereign and an 
officer he spoke in a short, abrupt, commanding tone, while the 
serious grandezza of his exterior, and his tall muscular figure, 
served to confirm his reputation for Don Quixotism. His fa- 
vorite motto, droiture et probité, seemed written in legible 
characters on his high, bald forehead; but his wan, weather- 
beaten countenance, his penetrating glance full of repressed 
fire, his dignified and reserved bearing, all made a powerful 
impression upon Herder, who, at once timid and proud, and 
jealous, moreover, of his independence, for the first time in his 
life found himself face to face with a master instead of a pupil. 
Some time passed ere this first coldness yielded to more cordial 
terms. ‘The Count was disappointed in his expectations. The 
absence of all prejudice, which had struck him in Herder’s writ- 
ings, had led him to infer that his chief preacher bowed to the 
reigning ideas of the century ; he was, therefore, greatly aston- 
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ished to find so much religious fervor in one who cared so little 
for dogmas and outward observances. In the Count’s eyes the 
ecclesiastical functions ought to have been nothing more than 
a mere pretext, and, on seeing in how serious a light Herder 
regarded them, he hastened to throw cold water on the burn- 
ing head of this humanitarian apostle, by prognosticating the 
uselessness of his efforts. The contemplative, peripatetic, dis- 
cursive sort of life which the Count wished to lead with his 
literary friend was repulsive to Herder’s febrile, active nature. 
In spite of his freedom of thought, the Count still held to cer- 
tain social forms; while Herder, on the contrary, chafed at and 
looked upon them with the churlish eyes of an Alceste as so 
much falsehood and hypocrisy. The reformer’s energetic meas- 
ures seemed the arbitrary whims of a petty autocrat to our poet. 
Even after some months had elapsed, he still refers with cold- 
ness to his relations with the Count: — 





“We live far apart from one another. Te is so attentive to, so full 
of esteem for me, that I really know as little of his character as he does 
of mine, unless it be that he picks up something from others. Besides 
a despotism, an ignoble, rampant servility reigns in this small princi- 
pality such as I have never met with in the most arbitrary states. 
Seven or eight people, who can boast of having been the favorites, and 
having turned this to good account, are making the most strenuous 
efforts to prevent me from increasing their number. I have, therefore, 
to content myself with a rather distant esteem, which is much better. 
I never dine at court without special invitation; but then I am seated 
beside our master, and have him entirely to myself in conversation, in 
which, however, he is apt to listen too much to his own discourse, and 
to repeat the same idea too readily.” 


Herder deeply felt the want of the society of his equals, and, 
when tired by his mental exertions or exhausted by the mate- 
rial fatigues inseparable from his calling, nothing remained for 
him, if he felt the want of fresh air, but to gallop through the 
Teutoburger Wald in company with his own thoughts, and the 
winds shaking the leaves above his head. ‘“ O, the horse, the 
horse!.... What a noble pleasure is this when one cannot 
have congenial society !” he exclaims. Then again his letters 
teem with complaints: ‘ I have not a single friend, not a soul 
for whom I am anything at all. I am getting quite mouldy ; I 
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have left the world’s stage to bury myself in a grave.” 
Many historians—and some of the best, Varnhagen, Stahr, 
Hettner — have attributed his eternal lamentations and dis- 
content to his having adopted the clerical career without true 
vocation. There can be no greater mistake. It would doubt- 
less be an easy task to find a hundred passages in his letters 
from Riga, Biickeburg, and even Weimar, in which he complains 
of his profession. ‘ The emptiness of clerical life oppresses ” 
him at times ; he dreams of “ turning layman again, in order 
to see the world less gloomy”; but it is clear that his pro- 
fession is only the pretext which affords a plausible theme for 
complaint to an irritable, excitable nature already predisposed 
to discontent. He had more than one opportunity during his 
lifetime of changing his career without giving rise to scandal ; 
he was offered professorships at sundry universities ; he might 
have lived at Biickeburg as a civil functionary, had he felt so 
inclined : but he refused all such offers. No narrow prejudices 
reigned either at the court of Count Lippe or that of Duke 
Carl August. There was more freedom of thought and speech 
in religious matters both at Biickeburg and Weimar than 
Herder even required. Although liberal in his views concern- 
ing dogmas, he was not only a believer, but a fervent one. 
Regularity of life was,not irksome to his chaste nature, and his 
interest in the religious life of his congregation was as sincere 
as it was keen. If anything were distasteful to him in his 
calling, it was that he found too little of that sort of intimate 
intercourse, and that his days were employed in vain, empty 
formalities, instead of in giving that advice and exhortation he 
was so fond of imparting. In the midst of this desert there 
was only one person with whom he could exchange his ideas ; 
and that was the Count himself, the free-thinker, the ration- 
alist. One may easily imagine the sort of intercourse which 
existed between these two men. 
“We hardly know each other,” Herder writes. “We do not exist 
for one another. A noble lord, but so spoilt; a great man, but only 
too great for his small country ; a philosophical mind, whose philosophy, 
however, stifles me. And even were he everything, still there is noth- 
ing to be done in this country. I am a parson without a parish, a 
school patron without schools, a consistorial councillor without a con- 
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sistory ! 
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In the midst of this desolation, help and light came from a 
quarter whence he would least have expected it, and in the 
most agreeable manner possible for him. Count Wilhelm had 
married a young wife, six years before, the sister of one of his 
military companions. ‘“ She was a very beautiful woman,” 
says the Count’s biographer, “ amiable and noble in her whole 
being. By her sweetness and piety she influenced the strong 
soul of the Count with a gentle charm, and toned down his 
blunt gravity to the pitch of tender sentiment. Although dif- 
fering greatly in age, and apparently of opposite natures, they 
loved each other with profound, almost romantic tenderness, 
perhaps too much, people said, to be a quite happy couple.” 
Moses Mendelssohn, the philosopher, who met them at Pyr- 
mont, has given a similar description of them, which is more- 
over confirmed by the pious Countess’s own correspondence 
with Herder. This “ Raphael’s Madonna,” before her marriage 
with the free-thinker whom she so much admired, yet before 
whom she trembled, had been brought up in an establishment 
of Moravian brothers, where her heart was divided between 
yod and her twin brother, her “ Jonathan.” In more than 
one respect she puts us in mind of the sweet image of that 
Friiulein von Klettenberg who left so indelible an impression 
on Goethe’s memory, and whose state of mind is so admirably 
portrayed in his “ Confessions of a Beautiful Soul.” The 
Countess overcame her natural timidity, and on New-Year’s 
day, 1772, nearly a year after Herder’s arrival, ventured to 
write to him. Herder answered her, stating the annoyances of 
his own position, and giving her advice and encouragement in 
hers. Little by little, especially after the death of the Countess’s 
beloved brother, an active, and finally daily correspondence 
sprang up between the confessor and his penitent, which inter- 
course not only filled up the void in Herder’s existence, by 
allowing him to be of great comfort and solace to a noble, suf- 
fering soul, but served to draw the Countess nearer to her hus 
band, whom, after six years of marriage, she still loved with 
an admiration with which too much respect was mingled. It 
brought Herder himself, moreover, in closer contact with the 
Count, and from that time forward there was less restraint in 
their intercourse. But let us leave the recital of his relations 
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with the Countess to Herder himself, who gives it at length to 
his betrothed in a letter dated the 24th of January, 1772: — 


“I am beginning to exist at Biickeburg since the last fortnight, and 
everything seems changed, thanks to the transformation of one soul. 
Imagine to yourself the reigning Countess, if you would form an idea 
of what caritd, sweetness, gentleness, affection, and angelic humility are 
personified in one individual. Our sovereign married her on the 
strength of her portrait. At first I only knew her superficially. Her 
natural shyness, the reserve which prevails here, her pregnancy, and an 
absence which lasted three months, allowed me only to see the features 
of her soul as it were through a veil. It is true I heard much of her 
benevolence, her goodness, her gentleness, and I admired her for being 
able to keep in the good graces of our master. . . . . I did not think 
that either I or my sermons, however, would be to her taste. .... 
Just fancy, therefore, how astonished I was when she sought for a pre- 
text to write tome. And a letter of such feeling, such reason, so much 
heart! . . .. I answered immediately, telling her how utterly useless I 
was here, and you cannot think how I found her the next day at the 
concert, . . . . timid, anxious. Thereupon the Count delivered me a 
long discourse on moral philosophy ; and whether it was that I listened 
better or understood more easily, or that she had shown him my letter, 
in a word, he has changed completely. Next day I went to see her. 
She had read the Frédulein von Sternheim,* and her observations were 
full of the most refined feeling. . ... She looks too good for this 
world. She is delicate and weak ; aslight pallor is shed over her face 
like a celestial veil; she looks as if she already belonged to a superior 
world.” 

Herder, whose piety was the very antipodes of quietism, 
sought to pacify the Countess’s somewhat mystical belief, and 
succeeded. He would gently reprimand her, and put her on her 
guard ‘* against those warm fits of enthusiasm for duty which 
are so soon exhausted.” He made her comprehend that “ the 
spirit of Jesus, of self-denial, and of love of God is not a spirit 
of dread, nor of narrow legality, but one of freedom and 
cheerfulness.”” Again, when warning her against the dangers 
of intolerance, he says: — 

“Every one seeks truth and justice in his own way, and this differs 
and must differ as much as climate and soil; the results are identical 


* The sentimental novel then in fashion, written by Sophie de la Roche and 
published by Wieland, the ex- betrothed of the authoress. 
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in spite of the degrees and gradation. ... . May your Serene Highness, 
turn aside from literal devotion, which holds the soul prisoner of the 
letter, the symbols, the words heard, and prevents it from attaining to 
that knowledge which is beyond expression and to real truth.” 


On the other hand, the patience, the resignation of this noble 
soul, ever unmindful of herself, taught Herder the value of 
those virtues the absence of which unfortunately was only too 
obvious in himself. She was certainly more to him than he 
could be to her during the few years it was given them to live 
beside one another. 

Besides, it must not be supposed that life at Biickeburg 
was so entirely void of all resource as Herder gives us to un- 
derstand in his letters. Since the Countess had brought her 
spouse and her confessor into closer communication, and broken 
the ice between these two strong characters, the evenings 
passed with less restraint, either in animated conversation or 
in listening to excellent chamber music. The Count had a 
small orchestra under a good director, and made good use of 
it. Herder’s eminently musical nature must have found more 
than an agreeable recreation therein. He was “ inexpressibly 
fond of music,” as he wrote from Strasburg, where he had 
been quite debarred from this enjoyment. He found it “a 
source of infinite enjoyment for sensitive hearts and refined 
souls, while the ideas of the brain are fatiguing, and the lan- 
guage of the lips easily becomes weak.” He relates his emo- 
tion on hearing Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater performed in the 
church of Biickeburg, and how another composition by the 
Italian master “ still weeps in his soul.” The musical per- 
formances at the castle gave also the first incentive to Herder’s 
eelebrated cantatas, both sacred and profane, which were 
set to music by Bach, the Count’s Kapellmeister. And thus it 
was that in intercourse of the kind we have mentioned, in 
rides and walks in the solitary forests of Teutoburg, the rugged 
beauty and patriotic reminiscences of which excited our poet’s 
enthusiasm, alternating with long readings, absorbing pro- 
fessional occupations, and obstinate study, Herder passed the 
two first years of his stay at Biickeburg and the two last of 
his bachelor life. Nevertheless, neither music, nature, nor 
work could succeed in pacifying the restless soul, or in quench- 
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ing the thirst of his parched mind. Herder would cease to be 
Herder indeed, were he to leave off grumbling. If we were to 
listen to him, there were only “ heads as empty and unpro- 
ductive as stones, out of which it would be impossible even for 
steel to strike a spark ; women entirely unlettered and devoid 
of charm.” He does not attempt to deny that he meets with 
every attention at the castle, but he does not feel a whit the 
less on that account that he is ‘ the happiest servant in Biicke- 
burg.” In spite of all they do for him, this country, the birth- 
place of Arminius and his Cherusci, is but a “ Bicétre or a 
Bastille” in his eyes. Ah! if he had but Caroline, it would 
be “ more than Elysium.” Yet he, who could not exist with- 
out her, cannot make up his mind to live with her. The real 
or imaginary obstacles which stood in the way of their union 
did not give way until the spring of 1778, when Herder, at 
that time nearly thirty, was at last wedded to her who had 
waited so long in anxiety and suffering, and who was to be- 
come — it is Herder himself who writes it, ten years later, to 
Jacobi — “ the support, the comfort, the happiness of his life.” 
Their marriage took place at Darmstadt on the 2d of May, 
1773. 


“The three or four years which we passed at Biickeburg 
together were the golden age of our married life,” said Caro- 
line Herder, thirty years later, when passing over the history of 
her henceforth solitary life. And in fact these years, at least 
the first two, are those in Herder’s whole life on which our 
eyes like best to rest. For the first time — we may say also for 
the last—the complaints which fill his correspondence are 
hushed. At last he is safe out of his wandering gypsy exist- 
ence, with a domestic hearth of his own. His cold, solitary 
bachelor life is at an end, and when he returns home the face 
of one who enters into all his joys and cares, and takes part 
in all that concerns him, is now there to greet him. Caroline 
loved him passionately, blindly, I may even say fanatically ; 
he was her idol, her child, her glory. She identified herself so 
completely with the object of her adoration, that he had no 
need to forget himself or to renounce any part of his own 
individuality in responding to her love. As for the Countess, 
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she transferred a good part of the affectionate, grateful esteem 
with which she never ceased to honor the husband to the wife 
of her comforter. The Count, who felt as much flattered by 
the prize which Herder carried off just then at the Berlin 
Academy for his “ Origin of Language ” as if he had won it 
himself, showed still more attention now than before to his 
great man, of whom he might proudly boast to Frederick II. 
As for Herder himself, — who was never quite at his ease ex- 
cept when, alone in the temple with God, the faithful, and those 
who minister, he breathed in an atmosphere charged with in- 
cense, and felt himself borne along and supported by the respect, 
the devotion, and the admiration with which the God of truth, 
and the minister appointed to reveal and preach his word, were 
surrounded, — he never worked better gr with greater ardor. 


“ His pure, elevated soul,” says Caroline, “ and his passionate zeal for 
what is right,.... excited in him more enthusiasm than ever for the 
grand task of purifying religion by tracing it to its first sources. ‘The 
most Ancient Document of the Human Race’ was written at that time, 
at one inspiration, in one breath, in one uninterrupted state of feeling. 
Those were beautiful, joyous summer days. In the morning early, 
often as early even as four o’clock he would creep out of bed to his 
work. He was in the best possible state of mind, — grave, sublime, 
placid, and full of serenity. He worked incessantly and restlessly. 
The first volume was completed in six weeks. Ah, what memorable, 


»'” 


happy, never-to-be-forgotten days were those! 


Such distant recollections of Caroline give a faithful picture 
of this busy period in Herder’s life. ‘ The most Ancient Doc- 
ument” was soon after followed by the “ Provincial Leaves.” 
If the first of these writings appeared to have been directed 
against Michelis, the most illustrious Hebrew scholar of the 
time, and his rationalistic exegesis, the second was of course 
looked upon as a direct attack upon Spalding and this great 
preacher’s way of understanding evangelical teaching. Herder 
indeed was endowed with “ the strange peculiarity of entirely 
forgetting persons and circumstances when writing with great 
interest on any subject; and was in general so full of the 
object he had set before him that he never thought, nor indeed 
could he think, of considering the feelings of any one.” Be- 
sides, there was a militant and aggressive spirit in all his 
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productions even at the calmest and most peaceful periods of 
his life, and this, it is easy to see, brought him more than one 
enemy. His“ Life of Jesus,” Philosophy of History,” ‘‘ Com- 
mentaries upon the New Testament,” and other no less impor- 
tant works, appeared from 1773 to 1775. A second prize from 
the Academy of Berlin during the latter year was the reward 
of his admirable essay “ Upon the Causes of the Decline of 
Taste.”” The eyes of the entire nation were bent upon this 
young renovator of theology, history, and literary criticism. 
We have now arrived at the culminating point of that memo- 
rable revolutionary epoch, so well known in Germany by the 
name of Sturm und Drang Periode, which signalized the desire 
to renew and regenerate the world by a return to nature. The 
movement was a general one, and extended from Kéinigsberg to 
Ziirich, from Strasburg to Vienna,— every town of Germany 
having part in it, more or less. Not only universities and 
republics, like Gittingen and Frankfort, but small capitals also, 
such as Darmstadt, Weimar, Stuttgart, saw the “ geniuses ”’ 
hurl their clamorous challenge and defy the heaven. The 
preceding generation had been concentrating its powers for 
action ; Berlin had been Lessing’s head-quarters, as it were ; 
Young Germany of 1775 overflowed the entire country, finding 
voluntary agents and apostles in all quarters. The same ideas 
with which Hamaan had been the means of inculcating Herder 
when on the borders of the Baltic, were to strike his ear as 
soon as he approached Switzerland, where Lavater was preach- 
ing them with the greatest zeal and in the most whimsical 
language. At Gittingen, where Biirger had just published the 
first German ballads which took the world at once by surprise 
and charmed it, some young students had formed among them- 
selves a poetical league invoking the memory of Arminius and 
the Teutonic bards, which numbered among its associates the 
impetuous Counts Stolberg, ‘* the enemies of tyrants”; Voss, 
the peasant boy, and future translator of Homer; his 
brother-in-law, Boie, who published the first German alma- 
nac; melancholy Hilty, and many other poets who afterwards 
became celebrated, but the eldest of whom at that time was 
hardly twenty-two years of age. In the South, especially in 
Wiirtemberg, a soil which had always been productive of revo- 
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lutionary radicalism, it was no longer rebellion against literary 
authority which alone armed the poets ; they did not limit them- 
selves like Biirger to ridiculing Mam’zell’ la Régle, “ nursery 
governess, duenna, half French, half Greek, ever ready to 
watch over the children of the German Muse, preventing them 
from straying into the flower-beds, and admonishing them to 
hold up their heads, turn out their toes, and stretch their 
arms”; here it was not only against the yoke of scholastic 
pedantry in science and thought that protest was made, as in 
the North; here not only was a platonic hatred vowed against 
religious and political oppression, as in the plains of Gittingen ; 
but there was open rebellion against the established authorities 
as well. Despotism had stretched the springs so far in the little 
country of Swabia that at last they snapped asunder. The 
worship of Rousseau found nowhere more numerous and more 
fervent adherents than in the native land of that Schiller who 
regarded the author of the Contrat Social as an apostle 
“converting Christians into human beings.” The writer of 
the Réuber had himself much to bear from the intolerable 
yoke ; it is well known how he escaped from it by flight, and 
what eloquent, clamorous protest he hurled from that time 
against despotism in Fiesco, Kabale und Liebe, and Don Car- 
los. Before him Schubart, the journalist, scholar, musician, 
master and example to young Schiller, had raised his voice in 
impetuous stanzas, and expiated the temerity of his Fiirsten- 
gruft by ten years of imprisonment. His countryman 
Wekerlin, who led a still more disconnected and irregular life, 
succeeded him in the prison of Hohenasperg, which received 
within its walls many other magnanimous men, determined to 
brave absolutism. 

Still the true field of battle — that of literary principles, which 
at that time alone had the power to excite a passionate interest 
in Germany — was the Valley of the Rhine, where historical 
ideas and interests at all times were wont to meet, and, on 
coming in contact, to strike fertile sparks in the shock. Goethe 
had returned to his native country, where he at first settled 
under the paternal roof, — /a casa santa, as the poet’s friends 
and admirers were wont to call it,— and afterwards took up 
his residence at Wetzlar. From there, assisted by his friend 
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Merck, he edited the chief paper of the party, the Frank- 
Surter Gelehrien Anzeigen, and published Gétz and Werther, 
stroke pon stroke. The impetuous dramatist, Klinger, whose 
comedy, Sturm und Drang, gave its well-known name to the 
whole generation, and who himself afterwards rose by energy 
of will and talent from the rank of a pauper to that of a gen- 
eral, was at that time studying at Giessen, where he was 
acquainted with the celebrated jurisconsult, Hipfner, Merck’s 
and Goethe’s associate, and Bahrdt, the Jacobin of theology, 
their laughing-stock. Literary congresses were soon organized 
everywhere, — first at Giessen, in Hipfner’s house ; then in 
Darmstadt, in Merck’s humble dwelling; at Thunbreitstein, 
too, where Wieland’s tender friend, the sentimental authoress of 
Friulein von Sternheim, Sophie de la Roche, resided. Here 
the philosopher of sentiment, Jacobi, Basedow with his edu- 
cational reforms, and Lavater the physiognomist resorted. It 
was on the banks of the Rhine, at Mannheim, that Miiller 
the painter penned his wild dramas, and young Schiller, once 
escaped from his Swabian servitude, was to have his Réuber 
performed. But of what use is it to name all “ those con- 
founded striplings, as Wieland would say, who gave themselves 
airs, forsooth, as though they had been in the habit of playing 
blind-man’s-buff with Shakespeare,’ — those ardent, febrile 
young men, who afterwards became a prey, some to madness, 
others to suicide? A species of moral epidemic, like that 
which followed upon 1815, had broken out. The germ of 
Byronism may be clearly detected already in the Wertherism of 
those times. Exaggerated and overstrained imaginations found 
insufficient breathing-room in the world, and met with bounda- 
ries to their unlimited pleas on all sides. Hearts accustomed 
to follow the dictates of their own inspirations bruised them- 
selves against the sharp angles of reality. The thirst for action 
which consumed their ardent youth could not be quenched with- 
in the narrow limits of domestic life. Werther was as much 
an effect as a cause of this endemic disease; above all, it was 
the expression of a very general state of mind. It is this 
which constitutes its historical importance, while the secret of 
its immortal value is to be found in its form. Besides, the dis- 
ease, we may say so without paradox, was but an excess of 
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health after all, a juvenile crisis through which Herder, young 
Goethe, and indeed the whole generation, had to pass. ‘“ O,” ex- 
claimed old Goethe, half a century later, in a conversation with 
young Felix Mendelssohn : — 


It should be a history of the year 1775, which no one knows or can write 
better than I. How the nobility, feeling itself outrun by the middle 
classes, began to do all it could not to be left behind in the race; how 
liberalism, jacobinism, and all that deviltry awoke ; how a new life be- 
gan; how one studied, produced, and fell in love between times, and lost 
one’s time ; how we young folks, full of life and activity, but also most 
awkward, attacked the aristocratic propensities of Messieurs Nicolai & 
Co., in Berlin, who at that time reigned supreme! Ah yes, that 
was a spring when everything was budding and shooting, when more 
than one tree was yet bare while others were already full of leaves. 


” 


All that in the year 1775! 


Old pedantic Nicolai foresaw, with his prosy common sense, 
what would happen. ‘In four or five years,” said he in 1776, 
* this fine enthusiasm will have passed away like smoke ; a few 
drops of spirit will be found in the empty helmet, and a big 
caput mortuum in the crucible.” This proved true certainly 
for the great majority, but not so as regards the two coursers 
which then broke loose, nor for him who had cut their traces 
and released them from captivity. 

Herder had continued in communication with all those who, 
in the valleys of the Lahn, Mein, and Rhine, were at that time 
dreaming of regenerating society and poetry. He was an active 
collaborator in the bold periodical which Goethe edited at 
Frankfort, and against which Lessing’s old enemy, the famous 
Parson Gize, of Hamburg, invoked the aid of secular authority. 
If Merck played the part of ‘“‘ Socrates-Addison ” in this famous 
paper, and Goethe that of “the young arrogant lord with 
scraping cock’s spurs,” Herder, according to his own words, 
took the place of the “ Irish Dean with his whip.” On his 
return from Strasburg, in the spring of 1771, he went to see 
Dame Aja, Goethe’s clever mother, who was an object of the 
greatest veneration to all her son’s friends, to give her news of 
her dear Wolfgang. In 1773, at the time of his marriage, he 
returned and saw Merck, then about to leave for St. Petersburg 
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in the suite of the Great Landgravine, and Goethe full of poet- 
ical projects and flirtations. Finally he came and passed a whole 
month at Merck’s house, with his young wife, in 1775, and re- 
sumed a friendship which had begun to cool somewhat during the 
critic’s stay in Russia. The high pitch of their correspondence 
was lowered considerably, indeed, soon after Herder’s marriage ; 
little by little the letters grew rarer and rarer, and at length 
almost cold. Mephistopheles had evidently “ got tired of the 
high tone,” and it was not easy to induce Herder to descend 
from his moral buskins and to take part in the page’s freaks 
and vagaries which that mauvais sujet of a Goethe had brought 
into fashion. ‘ Mere nothings, wretched trifles,” had insinu- 
ated themselves between the two friends ; but did not Herder 
carry things too far when he said that he read Merck’s luke- 
warm letters “with a mournful shudder of awe, like that 
he had felt in Livonia at the approach of winter”? ‘ The 
branches trembled, the tiny green leaves writhed anxiously, 
and in a few days lay on the ground yellow and faded 

My soul has felt that yours was writhing so.” Herder’s 
own transformation was the true cause of this coolness ; for it 
was about that time that he began to lay aside the “ theological 
libertine,” and that the blind idolatry with which he was sur- 
rounded began to create in him a priestly haughtiness which 
was very distasteful to the merry children of the Rhine. Still, 
Merck and Goethe, who were accustomed to the somewhat 
rough outside of their friend, did not take over-great offence at 
it. “ Doggedness will always be a principal element of his 
nature,” said the former of him; “ but this is surrounded and 
amalgamated with so many other qualities, that it does not 
scratch one too much.” And this he said after having seen 
Herder again at Darmstadt, where he found him “ greatly 
altered to his advantage, more tolerant, more moderate.” If 
his criticism upon “ the most ancient document” had been 
somewhat severe, he made up for it in 1776 by his enthusiastic 
praise of his friend’s Essay on the “ Decline of Taste,” in Wie- 
land’s Deutsche Mercur. Herder, on his part, never ceased to 
treat Merck with a deference which he certainly did not show 
towards young Goethe. Caroline, clearly, was innocent of the 
slightest presentiment of the young giant’s superiority, although 
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seeing him daily at Darmstadt, where he amused himself like a 
child with Merck’s children, and played a thousand pranks. ° 
Herder had not warned her of all that was in this unpretentious, 
unaffected young man, and she was so full of her own idolatry 
for her betrothed that she had no eye whatever for anything 
beyond. However, Herder seems to have been more and more 
disturbed by the rapid and inconvenient growth of his ex- 
disciple. He could not make up his mind to consider him in a 
serious light, and thus the author of Gétz and Werther con- 
tinued to be the same object of his pleasantry and raillery which 
the student had been at Strasburg. Formerly he had laughed 
at his name ; then it was at his person, which he compared, now 
to a fighting cock, now to a gossiping magpie. He is inex- 
haustible in his sarcasms, and, what is still worse, his ** candor.” 
When Gétz appeared, he threw cold water over its author, and 
proved to him that it was ‘* Shakespeare who spoilt him,” beg- 
ging Merck, with some asperity, ‘* not to allow his idol, Goethe, 
to lead him astray.” Goethe himself, notwithstanding, re- 
mained the same in his behavior towards the man to whom he 
owed so much, and never spoke of him otherwise than in terms 
of grateful affection. 

Just at this very time he was busy with Herder and his 
future prospects, the latter having in fact begun again to tire 
and grow impatient of his position. The slightest circum- 
stance became a pretext for discontent; and although in 1775 
he, at the early age of thirty-one years, and a stranger to the 
country, was named superintendent of the clergy of Biicke- 
burg, — something nearly equivalent to the dignity of a bishop, 
—he could stand it no longer. A difference which arose be- 
tween him and the Count, and in which Herder showed the 
whole of his energy and elevation of character, was soon set- 
tled, thanks to the sovereign’s rectitude, which prompted him 
to acknowledge that he had done wrong in insisting upon the 
nomination of an unworthy ecclesiastic whom Herder refused 
to ordain ; but it would appear that differences of this kind 
often occurred; for in a letter at the close of 1775, the new 
superintendent alludes to other similar complications: “ If 
I cannot be an instrument of purification to the Church, at any 
rate, I will not be that of ignorance and scandal ; so help me 
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God and his Holy Word!” He nevertheless refused a most 

“ honorable summons to Eutin, where he had left an excellent 
remembrance behind him, and likewise to Giessen University, 
where he would have been considerably nearer to Merck and 
Goethe. A third position offered to him at Gittingen, which 
would have given him scope for brilliant activity, was not re- 
fused ; but the orthodoxy of the young author appearing 
somewhat doubtful at Hanover, he was requested to submit to 
a previous examination of conscience. This Herder indig- 
nantly refused: “The times are past when pilgrimages were 
made to Rome to establish one’s orthodoxy, and even did they 
still exist, Gittingen is not Rome.” Just then, besides, Goethe’s 
efforts to obtain Herder’s nomination at Weimar had proved 
successful, and a melancholy, though not unexpected blow 
having struck him in his deepest and sincerest -affections, he 
no longer hesitated. The Countess Marie had just breathed her 
last at the early age of thirty-two, and with her the good angel 
of Biickeburg had fled. The emotion with which Herder pro- 
nounced the funeral oration which his position required of him, 
may be more easily imagined than described. The Count, who 
had become passionately attached to his wife during the last 
years of her life, erected a monument to her in the park, near 
which he passed whole hours and even days in silence and soli- 
tude. Her loss was the death-blow to this soul of bronze, too 
stiff to bend and right itself again. A year after he followed 
her to the grave.* 

Herder had left Biickeburg shortly before. The “ scapegrace” 
Goethe, who had since become the favorite of Karl August of 
Saxe-Weimar, wished much to have his old friend and master in 
the new Ferrara. This, however, was no easy matter. “ I wish 
you for my duke, and him for you,” he writes to Herder. And 
again: “ He wishes for you and is anxious to have you, but all 
Weimar is opposed to you, .. .. still I shall not loosen my hold.” 
Months of incessant battling were required ; for ** we have never 
been able to go on with rogues, brother, and rogues carry things 
everywhere with a high hand.” The Duke himself dreaded 

nothing so much as “ priests’ squabbles about orthodoxy ” and 


* He left no direct heirs beyond an illegitimate daughter, the offspring of a 
Portuguese nun, who was brought up in her mother’s convent. 
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the like. A certificate of orthodoxy, therefore, became indis- 
pensable in order to set themselves all right with the Reverend 
Consistory of the Duchy. Herder, with his accustomed dignity, 
refused to tender any other proofs of his orthodoxy but his life 
and his writings ; and Goethe, setting sharply to work again to 
fight his battles for him, was at last able to write to him in 
December, 1775: “ You may be quiet, brother, no certificate is 
necessary. I have whipped the fellows back”; and he an- 
nounces the decision in one of those humoristic poems in 
popular verse of which he possessed the secret : — 

“ As our Lord mounted upon an ass, thus you will have in our days 


to mount upon an hundred and fifty donkeys (the parsons of the Duchy), 
who are expecting your Reverence in his diocese For you are 


expected in our garden even asthe Messiah, of whom no one knew what 
he would do, while every one knew what he would have him do. .... 
So come with your black cassock, your long silk cloak, your white 
folded collar, — nobody wears it longer and wider. You may even as 
in former times tuck the cloak in your pocket before everybody.” 


For some weeks Goethe’s thoughts were entirely engrossed 
with projects how-to lodge his friends, with his furniture, with 
his servants, in short with the smallest details of his estab- 
lishment. At last, on the Ist of October, 1776, Herder and 
Dame Caroline arrived at Weimar, where, according to her own 
testimony, “ their reception was most cordial, and the rejoicing 
great.” 

This was indeed the good old time of that village Weimar, 
which a great and sensible princess had succeeded in making 
* the intellectual capital of Germany.” I have attempted else- 
where * to write the history and give the portrait of the Duch- 
ess Anna-Amelia, who was the niece, sister, mother, and aunt 
of heroes. ‘She is a true princess,” said Goethe’s mother of 
her, who herself, a remarkable woman in her sphere, soon be- 
came the friend of the Duchess; “she has shown the world 
that she knows how to reign; she possesses the great art of 
winning men’s hearts ; she sheds affection and joy around her ; 
in a word, she was born for the good of mankind.” And truly 





* See my Essay on “ Wieland,” in the Journal des Dévats of the Sth, 13th, 22d, 
and 30th of March, 1870. 
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when we look at the portrait of the Amazon in the sanctuary 
called the Weimar Library, with her high and round forehead full 
of decision, with her large, prominent, blue eyes, open, intelli- 
gent, and clear, one cannot help thinking that she must have 
inherited something of the genius of her uncle, Frederick the 
Great, and the bravery of her brother, the Duke of Brunswick, — 
this little woman, who, a widow at nineteen, governed her small 
Duchy so well during the general war which was devastating 
the neighboring countries, directed her son’s education so clev- 
erly, and not only prepared the apparently most unproductive of 
soils, but transplanted to it and succeeded in rearing the most 
exquisite vegetation which Germany has produced. Although 
Herder’s senior by a few years, — she was born in 1740, — the 
Duchess, by the turn of her mind as well as by her habits, 
belonged rather to Wieland’s naively sceptical generation than 
to Herder’s highflown, enthusiastic age. Her moral as well as 
intellectual culture was drawn from French sources, and that 
charming, graceful epicurism, heedless of care, which character- 
izes the France of Voltaire, was the prevailing tone of her 
whole life. The “ German Voltaire,” as the author of Agathon 
was called, was the first to be summoned to the valley of the 
Ilm, as he ever afterwards remained the favorite guest at rustic 
Tieffurt, where the Duchess loved to play the part of a philo- 
sophizing shepherdess-during the summer months. It was in 
order to make Wieland’s acquaintance that Knebel, a gen- 
tleman at that time serving in the great king’s army, had come 
over to Weimar, and, once arrived, was detained there to direct 
the studies of the Duchess’s second son. Musiius, author of the 
well-known “* Popular Tales,” also belonged to this circle of the 
first years of Weimar’s grandeur. His coarse commoner’s face 
with its sly smile never failed there, nor was the company 
easily shocked at the somewhat naive manners of the good 
schoolmaster. Gleim, the grenadier, parent to all needy 
poets, would occasionally come over from Halberstadt, where 
he had his comfortable canon’s seat. Bertuch, the translator 
of ‘on Quixote, had settled in Weimar, and introduced mod- 
ern industry into the Arcadian residence of the Muses. 

An excellent theatre was arranged under Seydel’s manage- | 
ment, where Eckhof, the best actor of those times, played the 
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principal parts ; while Schweizer, the composer of Wieland’s 
Alceste, directed the orchestra. On Goethe’s arrival, however, 
in 1775, this troop of professionals gave way to a company of 
illustrious amateurs, among which the Duchess and her son did 
not disdain to figure side by side with the young gentlemen 
and ladies of their court. Here it was that Seckendorf 
the composer, — another original of the first water, — 
Einsiedel, ['ami—scandal said more, indeed — of the 
Duchess Amelia, and witty Mlle. Giichhausen, showed 
themselves to be consummate actors, and that the author of 
Iphigenia and Tasso achieved his greatest triumphs, not only 
as a poet, but as an actor also. When the old castle was 
burnt in 1774, they had had to find a stage where they best 
could ; for the court retired for many years to that humble 
Firstenhaus which a citizen of moderate fortune in our days 
would hardly consent to inhabit. Goethe often speaks in his 
verses of these improvised theatres: “ In small huts or in the 
luxurious hall; on the heights of Etternburg or the valley of 
Tiefurt ; in the light tent, on the sumptuous carpets, or under 
the vault of sublime night.” 

Goethe’s arrival, which coincided with Karl August’s mar- 
riage and accession to power, and preceded the nomination of 
Herder by a year only, may in every respect be considered a 
memorable date in the history of Weimar. The Duchess, 
who till then had been the true and only genius /oci, yielded 
up literary as well as poetical precedence to her son. She 
is still present, charming and full of life, like the century 
which is departing, and which she so well personifies; she 
listens with an attentive ear to the first attempts of speech, 
and smilingly presides over the first steps of the rising 
generation ; but henceforth her son, Duke Karl August, is 
to be the life and soul of this wild, high-spirited young race. 

He was born in 1757, thirteen years after Herder, and eight 
later than Goethe. His mother, still a mere child and soon 
after a widow, had entrusted his education to a nobleman of the 
old school, and, in spite of this worthy man’s pedantry, did not 
venture till much later to trample court prejudice under foot 
so far as to substitute for him Wieland, who at that time was 
pining away at Erfurt. This step was indeed a strange deviation 
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from the usual haughty, stiff court etiquette which prevailed in 
small German principalities at that epoch, and Karl August was 
ever after grateful to his mother for having had the courage 
to do so, while he was thankful to his dowrgeois tutor for hay- 
ing freed him betimes from many of the prejudices of royalty. 
Wieland quickly discerned what was fermenting in that juve- 
nile brain, and even as early as 1772, when the Duke was but 
fifteen, wrote to a friend: “ Ah, if it please God to preserve 
our young prince and some of his best friends, you will find a 
small court here in six years which it will be worth while 
coming from the other end of the world to see.” Two years 
later, the young Duke, having accomplished his journey to 
France, as was then the universal custom, was, on his return, 
to make the acquaintance of the future Duchess, daughter of 
the “ great Landgravine,” at that time staying at Carlsruhe on 
a visit to the Margrave of Baden, the learned lady who had 
inspired such an awe in Herder some years ago. Here it was 
that Knebel, who was in the young Duke’s suite, introduced to 
him Merck and the author of Gétz and Werther, then hardly ” 
twenty-five. The Duke immediately took a great fancy to 
both, but more especially to him whose age more nearly ap- 
proached his own. He saw him several times, at Frankfurt 
and Mayence, and gave him a pressing invitation to Weimar ; 
Goethe, after a good deal of hesitation, went there the follow- 
ing year, when the prince had attained his majority and was 
married. He soon won the heart of the Dowager Duchess and 
the affection of all liberal natures. Wieland’s conquest was 
made the very first day, in spite of a recent satire Goethe had di- 
rected against his Alceste : *“ His soul was filled with the young 
poet as a dewdrop is with the morning sun.” At times, it is 
true, his young rival irritated him by showing too little respect 
for “ his elders ’’; this, however, was soon forgotten. ‘I am 
cured of all ill-humor towards that great mortal,’ he writes ; 
or, again: * Goethe lives and reigns and makes rain and sun- 
shine here tour @ tour, rendering us all happy whatever he 
does.” It is easy to understand, however, that malevolence 
and pedantry should find ample food for criticism and censure 
in what was going on at the castle, to the disgust of the or- 
derly citizens of the small capital, and still more of its micro- 
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scopic courtiers of the old school. In a charming little poem 
Goethe has himself described the genial (in the German sense 
of the word) and wild life which he and his august compan- 
ion led at the beginning of his stay at Weimar. Hunting, 
riding on horseback, masquerades, private theatricals, improvi- 
sation of all sorts, filled up day and night to the scandal of 
all worthy folks, who were utterly at a loss to account for his 
Serene Highness saying du to this Frankfurt roturier. The 
Dowager Duchess looked upon these juvenile freaks with a 
more lenient eye; for she well knew that, once the fermenta- 
tion over, a noble, generous wine would remain as the residue, 
and she never doubted the purity and elevation of the inner- 
most recesses of the heart, in spite of all the clamor and 
excesses of the surface. “ We are playing the devil here,” 
writes Goethe to Merck ; “‘ we hold together, the Duke and I, 
and go our own way. Of course, in doing so we knock 
against the wicked, and also against the good; but we shall 
succeed ; for the gods are evidently on our side!” Goethe 
has been bitterly reproached for these years at Weimar, when, 
attracted by Madame de Stein’s fine eyes, he neglected his 
pen at a time when he might have produced so much, had 
he profited by this moment at which his genius was in full 
bloom. But is a poet to be reputed inactive because he does 
not write? And was not Goethe above all a poet of opportu- 
nity? Not a verse of his, but is the expression of some 
sentiment, some emotion he had really experienced ; and those 
who believed that the pure, powerful waters of his poetry could 
have been brought to the surface by artificial pumping knew 
him little. Unfortunately some of his less delicate followers, 
who were attracted by his good fortune, but had not the grace 
and tact of their friend to compensate for their eccentricity, 
had attempted to transport the tone of their former gypsy life 
to Weimar. Merck, who often came, never shocked any one, 
in spite of his biting sarcasm ; but Klinger was but too apt to 
mistake ill-breeding, or rather want of breeding, for “ genius ” ; 
aud poor Lenz, already half crazy, caused such a scandal that 
Goethe had to send him away. The two Stolbergs came from 
Zurich, where they had greatly scandalized the pedantic, sober 
inhabitants of the Alps; and though there was no excess of 
VOL. CXV. — NO. 237. 18 
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prudery at Weimar, they reminded more than one old courtier 
of Horace’s verse : — 
“Tngenium misera quia fortunatius arte 
Credit et excludit sanos Helicone poétas 
Democritus, bona pars non ungues ponere curat, 
Non barbam ; secreta petit loca, balnea vitat.” 


As for Goethe, he soon left such exaggerations far behind him, 
and found other, worthier means of satisfying his thirst for 
activity and life. Karl August, the better to attach his great 
friend to his person, wished to make him state councillor and 
even minister. Goethe refused for some time, and it was six 
months before he could be persuaded to consent to his nomina- 
tion, —a nomination which was an infraction of all wholesome 
traditions, and of course raised a storm of indignation. The 
Duke replied in a hard, dry tone to all these reproaches : ‘* Men 
of intelligence congratulate me on possessing this man. His 
mind, his genius, are well known. ....I will never confer a 
place so intimately connected with my person and the weal and 
woe of my subjects by the rights of seniority; 1 only give it 
where I place entire confidence. .... The world judges by its 
prejudices ; I strive and work like all who wish to do their duty, 
not to obtain the world’s approval, but to justify myself before 
God and my own conscience.” 

Nor was the Duke mistaken in his choice; for no one laid 
so resolute a hand to reform abuses and to develop hitherto 
unheeded resources in this little country as Goethe. Karl 
August could not have chosen a better Mentor, and superior 
men never attributed this exceptional favor to a princely weak- 
ness. 


“Blockheads made the Duke out a weak man,” wrote Merck, 
“whereas he has an iron character. I should do exactly what Goethe 
does out of love for him. All these cock-and-bull stories come from 
folks who see just about as much as servants standing behind their 
masters’ chairs who take upon themselves to judge of the conversation 
of their betters. Add to them the ignoble class of anecdote-hunters, 
offended and intriguing mediocrities, and the malignity of those who 
have an interest in distorting facts. I tell you quite sincerely, the 
Duke is one of the most intelligent as well as most estimable men I 
have ever known, and remember that this prince is but twenty years 
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of age. It appears to me that Goethe's society, unless we are to sup- 
pose him a rogue, must in the long run have a good influence. The 
gossip of those who say he imitates Goethe is quite ridiculous. Noth- 
ing is more insufferable to him than to see people ape Goethe.” 


Karl August was undoubtedly fond of amusement, but his 
love of diversion came from an ardent temperament, and had 
nothing in common with vulgar sensuality. Coarseness and 
luxury were as far removed from this high-spirited, impetuous 
youth as thirst for mere material enjoyment. A gilt arm- 
chair or a stuffed sofa were things hardly known at the castle. 
This hardy Nimrod was able fully to appreciate the most 
refined and sublime poetry. His love of nature resembled 
personal affection. A wretched little hut in his park was often 
for many days and nights his retreat. ‘Good night,” he 
writes one evening from his hiding-place to that strange, old 
grumbler, Knebel, who was indeed much more his friend than 
his subject, — 


“ Nine o’clock has just struck, and I am seated here in my her- 
mitage. .. .. One never feels one’s heart widen so much as when 
one sees the sun set and the stars arise, when one feels the air freshen, 
all of their own accord for themselves, and not for mankind, who enjoy 
them and imagine it is all for them! .... I return from my bath; 
the water was cold; I seemed to myself to be plunged into night her- 
self. Above the hill behind Ober-Weimar the full moon rose quite 
red. All was silent; only one still heard the hunting-horns from 
afar.” 

Still this sentimentality soon gave way to masculine activity, 
and his high spirits even, though it took longer to quiet them, 
calmed down in time also. No one contributed more to achieve 
this result than Goethe himself, who never left the Duke’s side, 
accompanying him, now to Switzerland (1779, 1780), now to 
the Rhine and the Harz, now to the French campaign (1792). 
His admirable poem, J/menau, written in 1783, already shows 
us the prince in a calmer frame of mind; as to the poet, he 
had long before abjured his juvenile eccentricities. We have 
before us a night-scene,@ /a Rembrandt, in the pine forest by a 
bivouae fire where the wandering court of the young prince is 
encamped, like that of the exiled Duke in “ As You Like It,” in 
the heart of the Ardennes. The portraits of Knebel, Seckendorf, 
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and Einsiedel are traced in a few lines, and as living as that of 
melancholy Jacques himself; but the chief interest centres in 
their young master asleep in the wood-cutter’s hut, over whom 
the poet is watching full of solicitude, but also full of hope ; 
for under that roof lies sleeping “ all his treasure and all his 
care, —a noble heart which a narrow destiny had led astray 
from Nature’s road, but which, full of presentiment, is already 
returning to the right track.” The poet, indeed, who had 
discerned the better part in this youth, never allowed himself 
to be misled by those casual circumstances which prevented 
his Duke from unfolding the resources of his genius on a wider 
stage ; and fifty years later, when Karl August died, without the 
laurels of a great captain and the statesman’s glory, the poet 
says to his faithful Eckermann : — 

“Tle was born to be a great man. He had a demoniacal nature. 
The Greeks were wont to place beings of this sort among their demi- 
gods. The demoniacal element showed itself in Frederick IL, in 
Napoleon, and in Peter the Great. It existed in Karl August to so 
great a degree that no one was able to resist it... .. Everything I un- 
dertook which he advised succeeded. . ... He was greater than all 
those who surrounded him. Beyond ten voices which reached his ear, 
he heard still an eleventh, and the best within himself.” 


Posterity has not seen any reason to revoke Goethe’s opin- 
ion, and we can confidently repeat to-day the words he ad- 
dressed in 1850 to Felix Mendelssohn with reference to his 
princely friend: ‘* He has conquered for himself a place in 
history from which he can never be expelled.” 

Of course, the emancipated tone and the eccentric ways of 
this society In the midst of which Herder was called upon to 
live were by no means to every one’s taste. Jacobi soon heard 
an exaggerated account of the way his Wo/demar had been 
treated (Goethe had indeed condemned this tedious novel to 
the pillory, and crucified it with his own hands on an old oak at 
Ettenbury) ; the elder Stolberg, to whom the place of chamber- 
lain was offered at Weimar, was dissuaded from accepting it 
by his virtuous Northern friends ; Klopstock thought himself 
called upon to remonstrate seriously with Goethe concerning 
what was going on in Thuringia, and was sent politely. but 
firmly, about his business by him for his pains. Others, who 
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saw things from a lesser distance, thought otherwise. The mis- 
anthropist Knebel himself, in spite of his discontent, defended 
Goethe with great vivacity against Lavater, who shrugged his 
Christian shoulders at the heathen behavior of the young 
Duke and his minister. We see by the entire contemporary 
correspondence, that Goethe was for sixty years the life and 
sunshine of Weimar. As soon as he leaves the place or retires 
from court, all life ceases; the Duke himself finds his Duchy 
“as insipid as possible,” and takes to travelling or hunting ; 
the young people all ask for leave of absence, and Wieland 
retires to Tiefurt, where the Dowager Duchess is his only con- 
solation at such times. ‘ Without him Weimar would soon 
become again a wretched hole, as insignificant, as mortally 
tiresome, as any other hole in German or Latin countries,” he 
exclaims. The fact is, that Weimar was but a large village in 
which a delightful artificial atmosphere had been created ; and 
when the magician who gave it life was away, it soon became 
apparent how artificial it was. Goethe and his Duke have been 
greatly blamed for having thus lived as it were an ideal life, 
independent of realities, and formed in the midst of their 
country’s decay and disgrace a sort of elevated little kingdom 
where they could forget the wretchedness of the present in the 
enjoyment of a charming intellectual epicurism. Those who 
censure them for this are not only guilty of gross exaggeration, 
but seem to overlook the fact that there was scarcely any other 
course left for superior men, or even men of action, in those 
small German states a hundred years ago. Cosmopolitism as 
a principle was certainly not the acme of human wisdom in 
the ideas of Karl August, who, unable to play the part either 
of a great king or of a great commoner, played with consum- 
mate genius the only one open to him, that of a perfect Maecenas. 
His country at any rate is aware that it owes a far greater debt 
of gratitude to this “ epicurean” than to any of its greatest 
statesmen. 


“Small, it is true, is my prince among Teutonia’s princes,” sings 


Goethe ; “ his dominions are little and narrow ; his power is limited ; 
but let every one turn thus his forces towards the interior and the 
exterior ; then it would indeed be a pleasure to be a German among 


»” 


Germans ! 
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Herder was installed in his new dignities on the 16th of 
October, 1776, that is, just at the noisiest, wildest period of 
Weimar’s jovial life. It was natural that inevitable incom- 
patibilities should soon manifest themselves. Goethe and the 
Duke were afraid lest Herder should scandalize the town by 
his preaching ; they had never thought of another far more 
probable event, — that the conduct of the court would shock 
the new superintendent’s feelings. “The general run of 
people are afraid of you, and of not understanding you,” 
Goethe had written to him beforehand. ‘ So, be simple in your 
first sermon. Tell them the plainest things, but in your way, 
and you will bring them all round. The parsons are all grum- 
blers; the younger ones alone bear you-no malice.” The 
friend’s apprehensions were not founded. Herder had but to 
ascend the pulpit in order to silence any previous misgivings. 
But then, according to all accounts, Herder’s preaching must 
have been perfectly irresistible. Sturz, who had heard him 
preach at Pyrmont, said that “it was wonderful to see how in 
two seconds he reduced the murmurs of curiosity, vanity, 
and inattention which agitated the congregation. You would 
have thought yourself in an assembly of Moravian brothers.” 
His way of expounding the Gospel appointed for the day, 
“without any false sentiment, with an elevated, enlight- 
ened simplicity which needs neither rhetorical ornament nor 
scholastic artifice to soar above all worldly wisdom,” imme- 
diately won Sturz’s heart, although he “ was not an absolute 
admirer of Herder as an author.” Gleim was even more 
enthusiastic. “1 heard him preach,” he exclaims, “ and when 
he descended from the pulpit, I kissed him, the great man, 
saying, ‘ Herder, you are an apostle.’ And really he preached 
as simply as the Apostles no doubt did, being themselves no 
scholars. This seems incredible when one calls to mind some 
of his books; yet it is so. What a wide range, what depth, 
what beauty, what genius, in spite of all this simplicity !”’ 

It was far less easy to reconcile Herder to Weimar, than 
Weimar to Herder. As usually, things went on comparatively 
well at first. ‘1am very generally liked here by people and 
grandees,”’ he writes, till three months after his arrival, 


although his expressions of satisfaction at the reception with 
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which he meets are not unmingled with complaint. However 
little he might take part in the gayety of court life, he could 
not avoid his small share of it, and all Germany soon re-echoed 
with the most ridiculous reports: Herder rides to church on 
horseback, it was said; he ascends the pulpit booted and 
spurred, and leaves it to attend a party of pleasure; and a 
thousand other such absurd stories were faithfully repeated to 
the hero of them, whom they hurt considerably. Goethe, it is 
true, was full of friendship for him ; but it was not until full 
five years later that he was able, by dint of extreme regard for 
his friend’s susceptibilities, to establish a thoroughly satisfactory 
intercourse between them. ‘ We must be indulgent towards 
him,” he said, speaking of Herder to Knebel, who had become 
a particular friend of the new arriver. ‘ One saves one’s self 
a great deal by not veing harsh to one’s fellow-creatures under 
certain circumstances, even when they are so themselves.” 
These amiable terms lasted for more than ten years, without 
ever becoming intimacy. When Schiller, whose rationalistic 
idealism was particularly repulsive to Herder, had arrived and 
concluded a close alliance with Goethe, the gulf widened again 
considerably between the “ child of the world and the prophet.” 
Herder became more and more estranged from the friend of 
his youth. Envy may have had something to do with this 
sulky attitude which he assumed at that time. Dame Caroline 
was herself not entirely devoid of the feeling, and, far from 
exercising a tranquillizing influence over her husband, she irri- 
tated and confirmed his susceptibilities, not only by aggravating 
through her own passionate violence the most trifling cireum- 
stances of annoyance, but by magnifying them into real mis- 
fortunes. Herder, himself a man of the highest moral worth, 
whose exemplary domestic life, filled up with conjugal and 
paternal affection, whose austere household where the idea of 
strict duty prevailed, formed a striking and singular contrast 
with the careless /aissez-aller of Weimar society, evidently 
could not approve of /iaisons like that of Goethe witl Mme. 
von Stein, or still less that of the Duke with the actress Jage- 
mann. He was deeply interested in the fate of the Duchess 
Louisa, whom her husband neglected, and who felt all her 
woman’s delicacy ‘wounded by these Weimar excesses. He 
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could not censure the extravagant eccentricities of the young 
courtiers, the religious apathy of those who set the fashion 
there; and finally, that total emancipation from all species of 
moral or social restraint which for some years undoubtedly 
prevailed at the court of Weimar,— a court of noblemen and 
literati, morally and intellectually also, separated by an abyss 
from the middle class bourgeoisie to which Herder prided him- 
self on belonging. 

On the other hand, by a strange contradiction, the freer 
Herder became in his religious credo, the more rigid he grew 
in his priestly character. It is hard to say which hurt and ir- 
ritated him most, the discussions with his orthodox colleagues 
which he had to undergo in the Consistory, or the frivolous, 
worldly tone of the court, and still harder to explain how the 
author of the Jdeas, who went so far as to consider the divinity 
of Christ as immaterial to the Christian religion, and who was 
already under full sail in the waters of Spinozism, could affect 
those haughty sacerdotal airs which offended Schiller so much. 
The cause of Herder’s chronic discontent may be found in 
more than one serious grievance attendant on his situation at 
Weimar, and in real sufferings, without our having to search 
for it in his profession, which, under a prince so tolerant’ as 
Karl August, could not be very irksome. The bitter com- 
plaints which render his correspondence one long and painful 
lamentation were not entirely imaginary. *“ The blossoms of 
my imagination fade one by one,’ he once wrote to Merck ; 
““my morn was giddy, my midday a burden; may God grant 
me, if not an idle, at any rate a peaceful evening.” This 
modest prayer, however, was not to be fulfilled, and Herder’s 
evening was yet more troubled, more painful than his noon 
had been. It is customary in Germany to lay the blame of it 
entirely at his own door; but would not this be an appropri- 
ate opportunity for calling to mind Goethe’s beautiful words 
when speaking of his unhappy friend? “ A number of people 
are ill judged, because all men are taken to be i i= good health, 
and are expected to act as though they were so.”” Now Her- 
der was ill, ill of one of those maladies, too, which exercise the 
greatest influence upon the patient’s state of mind, and would 
render the serenest of natures hypochondriacal. His journeys 
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to Pyrmont, to Carlsbad, to Wandsbeck, where he saw Klopstock, 
the idol of his youth, even his stay in Italy, which was the realiza- 
tion of another dream of his life, brought him but a momentary 
relief; he was accompanied everywhere by his atra cura. “ lam 
but a poor unfortunate being,” he exclaims even at Rome ; “ my 
eyes see but a very short distance, and my glusses are black.” 

His differences with his colleagues at the Consistory, who, 
with their envy and fanaticism, were forever stirring up a 
thousand petty annoyances for him, and, as they understood 
nothing whatever of his plans of reform in instruction, thought 
it their duty to oppose them, were not by any means the only 
grievance of his position. One of the things most odious to 
him was the material work to which his dignity obliged him. 
Inique mentis asellum, he constantly calls himself in his let- 
ters, varying ad infinitum his expression of this complaint. 
** May God spare you from having to drag the cart,” he says to 
Knebel, “‘ you would die” ; and Dame Caroline is inexhausti- 
ble on this subject: “* My husband is sitting in his study, con- 
trolling the accounts of the Church. That goes on so till 
Sunday evening, and from Monday to Friday without rest.” 
This surely would have paralyzed any one’s wings. Not so 
Herder’s. He complains, it is true, but yet he finds time and 
strength to do something better also. “ Alas! I am an intel- 
lectual servingman, a slave to business! Iam obliged to beg, 
bargain for, steal every instant devoted to reading and writing ; 
but I shall figure some day in the martyrology, and you folks 
who feel at your ease in the world will not.”” What prodigious 
activity he displays in the leisure moments he thus obtains! 
With the exception of two interruptions, from 1777 to 1780, 
and from 1787 to 1793, every year brings forth new volumes. 
And what volumes! ‘Hebrew Poetry,” the “ Ideas,” the 
“ Voices of Nations,” the “ Letters upon Mankind,” the “ Dia- 
logues on God.” When not explained by his journey to Italy, 
the interruptions themselves are caused more by illness than by 
the mechanical business of his post. There is scarcely a let- 
ter from Frau Herder which does not contain the account of 
some indisposition! Add to this pecuniary embarrassments. 
Herder always had been a bad manager; and, although his 
requirements were very modest, he was never out of debt. 
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His salary at Weimar, which was originally to have been two 
thousand thalers,* was in reality only twelve hundred, and he 
had a numerous family to support. An unexpected present, 
which he received from an unknown hand, and an increase of 
his salary, set things right again momentarily, and even allowed 
him to assist his relations and to receive his sister, a confirmed 
invalid, in his house. Still, with the help of his own gener- 
osity, his cares were soon to recommence. A good deal has 
been said, both at the time and since, concerning the Duke’s 
parsimony, and his failing sometimes to procure Herder and 
Schiller the means to go to a watering-place, when he was 
spending “fabulous sums” upon the theatre, collections of 
engravings, and other less elevated tastes. ‘* Where does the 
fine money all go to?” exclaims Caroline Herder. ‘ It is bet- 
ter to be silent on that score!” Every one is aware how 
unjust most of such complaints of the poor against the “ rich ” 
are, who not unfrequently turn out to be poorer than their 
humblest dependants. Undoubtedly Karl August could have 
lived in a hut, and done without horses and without a park, 
but it is not so sure that, even had he reduced his household to 
the proportions of that of a private gentleman, foregone the 
pleasure of patronizing literature and the fine arts, and ab- 
stained from giving manifold employment to workmen, and thus 
diffusing his revenues in the country, he would even then have 
been able to satisfy the wants of all these poets and scholars, 
in general so disorderly in money matters. He was not by any 
means rich; his land was poor and small; he paid pensions, 
which were important considering the time in which he lived, 
to the men of merit he assembled around him, and whose 
functions were generally sinecures. This must not be forgot- 
ten; and at the same time we must recall that, to use a cele- 
brated historian’s words, under Karl August “ the Muses were 
not nourished, as elsewhere, by the sweat of the brow of his 
subjects,” and that the brilliant period of Weimar “ left the 
country no other debts beyond a debt of gratitude.” 

As for poor Herder, the annoyances of an author’s exist- 
ence combined with all the rest of his troubles te overwhelm 


* About fifteen hundred dollars, equivalent to three or four thousand dollars in 
our days. 
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him with their weight. He was impatient of all criticism ; 
everything which resembled objection or contradiction assumed 
a personal character in his eyes. He often regrets having be- 
come a writer, as he at times also complains of his clerical 
profession ; but in reality he loved both his careers passion- 
ately. Sermons and religious care of souls were imperious 
necessities of his nature ; but, as was his nature likewise, he 
could not satisfy these requirements without grumbling. “ I 
wish I had never printed a line. It is the Devil’s rope ; once 
hung round one’s neck, one can never get rid of it.” When 
his inspiration does not instantly obey his commands, he is 
discouraged, depressed. ‘I am like the winter tree,” he says, 
in 1784; “there is hardly a drop of sap more in its roots, 
which are anxiously awaiting the sun’s return.” And a little 
later on: “ My arms are feeble and weary; my soul has lost 
all spring and nerve... .. But it is not when life is an enjoy- 
ment, it is when it is a burden, that it becomes our duty to 
live.” He adds, striving to hold up: “The spring passes; joy 
flees me, night envelops my life, and my soul is filled with a 
pain which is eternally consuming it.” At times, when he 
has an inkling that the origin of all his evils lies within him- 
self, he adopts sublime resolutions: “ I will stifle every rem- 
nant of vanity and selfishness within me. ... . I will cool 
myself in spite of my ever-boiling ardor.” Then again he falls 
into discouragement, and a feeling of impotence comes over 
him: “ Is this old age or disease? Iseem to myself a stone 
and mere clod.” ‘He has scarcely anything more in the 
world that he loves,” says his poor wife, forgetting herself, 
who nevertheless remained to the end the consolation of his 
life, ‘so idly busy, so fruitlessly overwhelmed.” One may 
read all through Herder’s and his wife’s letters and find the 
same complaints repeated over and over again ; never a line of 
grumbling one against the other. “I have known many peo- 
ple, but they are all worth nothing; she alone is the faithful 
one,” he says. As for her, she has succeeded in so completely 
identifying herself with him, that she may truly say, without 
the slightest exaggeration: “All I say and do is his; it 
would be impossible for two souls to live more entirely united.” 
Even this complete union itself was, perhaps, not good for 
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either of them; for instead of softening his passion, she 
adds to it by her own; it is she who is constantly arousing 
his suspicions even with regard to Goethe, whose friendship 
never wavers for a moment, but who is looked upon as a 
‘‘ traitor,” as soon as things do not go on exactly as they wish. 
This couple seemed to increase their bad humor fourfold by 
their coalition. One can understand but too well that they 
should not always feel happy or cheerful in their gloomy par- 
sonage behind the church, and two steps from that abode of 
worldly gayety, the “ palace” of the Duchess Ann-Amelia. 
** How oppressed I feel here, and how I sigh after some country 
where I can refresh my feeble body and my sick soul,” says 
Caroline, and Herder returns: “I am worn out, wearied, 
empty, full of care, without inward incitement. .... I am con- 
stantly repeating the 150th Psalm, without pronouncing the 
words of it.” 

As of old he trusts to some outward change to transform his 
inward man, and as of old he finds himself deceived. In Au- 
gust, 1788, a year after Goethe, he went to Italy with the 
Dowager Duchess and Herr von Einsiedel. It would be impos- 
sible to find brighter, more lively, more animating travelling 
companions than those who fell to his lot. Nevertheless, they 
had scarcely reached Bamberg when Herder already begins to 
groan and to murmur; he feels “ like an exile banished from 
his wife and children.” Caroline is ever present to his 
thoughts : — 

“ To-day, Sunday, 24th August,” he writes her soon after, “ day of 
our marriage in the spirit when I brought you my first letter. I love 
you a thousand times more now than when I handed it to you trem- 
bling. Believe me, O brave soul, so heavily tried, yet ever full of 
affection and self-sacrifice : you have made me all I am; you always 
took care of me ; you sacrificed yourself to me in a thousand ways.” 

This is certainly an uncommon tone in the conjugal life of 
those times and the society which surrounded them, and one 
which reposes and charms one amidst so many petty, but only too 
real grievances, which were rendered still more bitter by being 
magnified by two morbidly excitable imaginations. Herder, it 
is hardly necessary to say, carries his uneasiness about every- 
where with him. ‘ His nature was gentle and tender,” says 
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Goethe, who always judged him with great equity; “ but his 
aspirations were on too grand a scale, too colossal, and he was 
wont to act with a certain amount of haste and impatience.” 
Once in Italy he complains of not being able either to work, to 
read, or to think in that country ; however, corresponding with 
Caroline is “* sweet to him beyond all things.” 


* There is so great a charm in thinking that I am able to chat with 
you as cordially and confidentially at a distance of hundreds of leagues 
as if you were here by my side. And in reality you are seated before 
me. I see you day and night with all your grace, with the indescriba- 
ble tenderness, the inexhaustible affection you have always had for 
me. I see you without the smallest excitement of the imagination, 
only in the reflection of a happiness which I have enjoyed, and which 
we shall enjoy afresh when we see each other again; you my faithful 
Penelope, I your old Ulysses, so knocked about in the world, and our 
children large and small around us. I add a few flowers from the 
Adriatic.” 


Graceful letters, full of tender solicitude, addressed from afar 
to the children, allow us to conceive the charm which this man, 
with whom social intercourse was so difficult, exercised over 
such as lived with him intimately. 

This journey to Italy was very near being as important to 
Herder as his first one to France, for which he had set out just 
twenty years previously. Unfortunately his mind had lost the 
youth and elasticity it had formerly possessed. The impres- 
sions he received were deep, but not so lasting as those of the 
Northern Ocean. Nevertheless the same man is easily to be 
recognized in all his remarks. Antique bas-reliefs immediately 
become commentaries in stone upon the epigrams of the an- 
thology ; in the painters of the Renaissance, more especially 
Raphael, it is not the Pagan element of perfection of form 
‘which strikes him, but the religious sentiment which certain 
pictures of his breathe forth. Recollections of the Baltic Sea 
are revived at Ancona; at Naples he is reminded of and begins 
to comprehend the Odyssey. What he sees of Catholicism 
increases his antipathy for this “ idolatry,” just as it caused 
“the old Protestant leaven” to rise in Goethe also. What 
enchants him most in Italy is nature. The Apennines he 
finds fur grander and more really beautiful than Switzerland 
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and the Tyrol. The Neapolitan gulf and the Roman campagna 
fill him with poetical inspiration. Human beings interest him 
also. He made the acquaintance of the Cardinals Borgia and 
Bernis at Rome, met Geothe again, saw Angelica Kaufmann, 
Mengs, Hackert. With all this he is in a better health than 
in Germany. He feels himself “in all respects benefited by 
this journey,” which revealed him so many secrets of the his- 
tory of mankind ; and yet he hastens to add, “that he could 
not stand it any longer,” that he is beginning to be melan- 
choly, and that he wishes he were already “ at the frontiers of 
Germany.” 

And thus he came back again to Weimar after a year’s 
absence, and, as usual, novelty has its charms for him. He 
refuses a new and this time uneonditional summons to Gittin- 
gen, which would have at once freed him from all the things 
he accused of causing his dissatisfaction. At the bottom of 
his heart, and in spite of all his grumbling, he was fond both of 
Weimar and of his calling, and felt conscious of having at any 
rate “ strewn a little poetry among all these parsons,” although 
at other times full of complaint of his colleagues and subordi- 
nates. Soon after his return and previous to receiving a title 
of nobility, he was named Vice-President of the Consistory, 
which nomination brought with it a tolerably large increase of 
salary, freed him from material labor, and delivered him from 
the dull opposition of his colleagues, who by this stroke 
became his subordinates. He is not at all more satisfied. 
“ Everything remains below one’s desires, hopes, and plans,” 
says Caroline, ingenuously, without perceiving how she accuses 
herself in saying so. The husband’s recriminations were not 
far behind. Now the small courts are the source of all 
evil, national as well as personal. He would: like to end his 
days in this country, “ far from princes.”” The Saxon popula- 
tion becomes odious to him. He undertakes to prove that 
“ Thuringia was not created on any one of the six days of the 
creation on which God said that all was good.” ‘ My husband 
is never easy, except when far from Weimar,” writes Caroline ; 
‘here we are eternally strangers.” 

No wonder if all were not inclined to bear with this chronic 
state of ill-humor with the same Christian ionganimity as 
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Goethe. Wieland had received Herder with his accustomed 
kindness, and had taken a violent fancy to him, as almost every 
one did at first sight. Soon, however, even Wieland’s inex- 
haustible stock of good-nature is unable to bear with “ his 
Eminency’s ” haughtiness. Merck, while judging Herder, still 
preserved a strong admiration for the friend of his youth. 
Wieland, writing to him, says: “I cannot endure your idol 
Herder’s eternal disdain for others, his quarrels with every- 
body, his comparisons to one person’s advantage and to another’s 
disadvantage. It is true that a great potentate like him may 
permit himself a good deal ; but it is just on that account that 
he ought to be good. A huge fellow, framed like a Hercules 
and malicious into the bargain, is an insufferable being.”” Nor 
were these judgments at all exceptional ones. Young Niebuhr 
found him * proud and domineering”; and Schiller, who could 
be harsh enough when he chose, said of him, “ Born to be 
some great Catholic prelate, shallow at the bottom despite his 
airs of genius, rhetorically supple, when his object is to please.” 
Goethe alone, while he owned that Herder “ made life hard 
both to himself and to others,”’ was ever ready to acknowledge 
the good sides of his old friend, who began by turning his back 
upon him, then showed him for a time (1783 till about 1795) 
some affection interspersed with fits of ill-humor, and at last 
-entirely deserted him. It was no easy matter to get on with 
Herder. “It is impossible to go to his house,” said Goethe, 
‘* without being rejoiced by his goodness, but equally impossible 
to quit him without being hurt.” Caroline pushed caprice still 
further. Sometimes she would call him “ Herr von Goethe ” 
at full length ; sometimes she confesses that ‘* Goethe is and 
remains a noble nature, which one cannot help loving.” To- 
day the poet is “ the dearest being” they have at Weimar ; he 
** makes them happy by his great soul and his brotherly heart ”’ ; 
he shows himself their “ most faithful friend ” ; to-morrow he is 
the ** perfidious ’’ one who has ruined them by his “ treachery.” 
“He might indeed have given us back nature again if he 
had wished to do so, but his apotheosis was dearer to him 
than truth His vain ignoble coquetry disgusts us; 
he has a true wolfish character.” However, as soon as Goethe 
falls ill and they see the possibility of losing him, “ Let us 
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thank God,” they exclaim, “that Goethe is living! What 
should we be at Weimar, what would Weimar itself be, without 
him?” Goethe, on his side, never fails; he is constantly 
assisting them both pecuniarily and by his advice ; he nearly 
adopts their eldest son. 

That Herder and his wife should not have felt themselves 
especially edified by * the tone of the great mind” of Weimar 
and by Goethe’s /iaison with Christine Vulpius in particular, is 
hardly to be wondered at, although they sometimes showed 
singular tolerance in this latter respect; but they extended 
their moral austerity even to his poetical works. They veiled 
their faces at the very sight of the Rémische Elegien ; Wil- 
helm Meisier was scandalous in their eyes. ‘ All those 
Mariannas and Philinas are hateful to me,’ said Herder. 
* Goethe, who sets no value on anything but truth, does not 
care for moral grace; . . . . and there is perhaps no place in 
Germany where people place themselves more above a certain 
moral delicacy than Weimar.” When Golt und die Buyadere 
and Die Braut von Corinth appeared, Herder goes as far as to 
qualify them as “ new offerings on the altar of Priapus! ” 

The more intimate Goethe became with Schiller who, to- 
gether with his whole tendency, was repulsive to Herder, the 
more the two old friends became estranged. Both poets deeply 
felt Herder’s attitude with regard to them. Schiller was 
scandalized by “ his coldness towards all that is good, and 
still more by his tolerance for what is bad, his respect for what 
is mouldy and lifeless, and his indifference towards what is 
living. . . . . Herder is evidently on the decline, and one is 
sometimes tempted to ask one’s self seriously if a man to show 
himself to be so inéredibly commonplace, feeble, and empty, can 
ever have been anything above the common.””* Goethe did not 
go so far: he even said that **no one could have any idea of 
the activity of this mind, of the fermentation of this nature,” 
in former days, and he never allowed a single epigram of the 
Xenien, which at that time poured down mercilessly on 
Herder’s new friends, to be directed against himsel! ; still in 
his private letters he began to acknowledge that now * his 
tolerance for mediocrity was really incredible.” 

And yet Herder’s severity for the principles ly 
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Schiller was not altogether to be blamed. Personally he felt 
himself, no doubt, growing older and slightly outrun in his 
worship for nature by the new classical school which uninten- 
tionally and unconsciously was re-establishing a fresh academ- 
ical conventionalism just when Herder believed himself to 
have won the victory for popular against art poetry. Schiller’s 
abstract idealism, his exaggerated Hellenism, the very precis- 
ion of his thoughts and expressions, his indifference towards 
contemporary wants and moral questions, in short all that 
formed the essence of Schiller’s views, in which henceforth 
Goethe also concurred, and which consisted in separating the 
real from the ideal, was the direct antipodes of Herder’s can- 
victions. Besides which, “ Herder detests Kant,’’ — Schiller’s 
own words as early as 1787 ; and when Goethe sent him Schil- 
ler’s letters upon the “ Aisthetic Education of Mankind,” he saw 
nothing in them but “ Kantian transgressions.”” The further 
Schiller and Goethe advanced in this direction, burning the gods 
of their youth, the more Herder avoided them, at the immi- 
nent risk of falling into direct contradiction with himself; and 
that man who, twenty years before, had pronounced the ab- 
sence of all aim in art, now sees but the moral side of poetry. 
** The arts must recognize a moral law and submit to it.” At 
length he declared open war against Kant and his ** Criticism on 
Judgment,” in which he saw, and rightly saw, the starting-point 
of the whole of Goethe’s and Schiller’s false classicism. In 
his Wetakritik and his Calligone, he attacked his former master 
with extreme virulence. The more his works and their ex- 
cited tone were blamed, the greater was his pride in them ; the 
more enemies he makes by his immoderate attacks, the more 
he appears to triumph. Goethe declared that if he had known 
beforehand of Herder’s intention of publishing the Metakritik, 
“he would have gone down on his knees before his old friend 
to dissuade him from doing it.”” Johannes von Miiller entreated 
him at all events not to continue following that direction for the 
sake of his own renown. “I care not for renown,” he proudly 
answered, ** I have buried all desire for it. It is the genius of 
necessity which makes me act.” And again, with his usual con- 
tempt of worldly considerations, his passionate love of what he 
thinks truth, his merciless harshness in defending his convic- 
VOL. CXV. — NO. 237. 19 
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tions and attacking his adversaries,.he sets to work and falls 
upon Fichte, the ‘ quack,” Schelling, the “ ambitious,’ and 
in short on the whole “ clique and coterie of transcendental phi- 
losophers.”” 

Is it astonishing that he should find himself isolated, or, as 
he has it, “ unspeakably lonely,” after provocations such as 
these? And yet he still had. friends, who clung to him in spite 
ofall. Knebel, of all the Weimarians the one with whom he 
was most intimate, never ceased to take his part, and supported 
him in his contests from his Ilmenau retirement, where 
Herder occasionally came to recruit his strength and spirits in 
the contemplation of nature and the community of friendship. 
It is but just to add that this “ philanthropic Timon,” as Herder 
was wont to call him, being also “ a dear, wise grumbler,”’ the 
two morose temperaments met half-way in their ill-humor with 
themselves and the world at large. Besides, Herder had pre- 
served his remarkable ascendency over young people, and, if 
his contemporaries turned their backs upon him, was always 
sure of finding in the rising generation a worship which exalted 
his ideas to the very skies, those ideas being especially attrac- 
tive for youth. Thus George Miiller, brother of the illustri- 
ous historian of Switzerland, Johannes, travelled on foot to 
Weimar, in the enthusiasm excited in him by Herder’s 
writings and his desire to see the great man, knocked at his 
door, begged to be received into his house, and was received 
with open arms. Herder was a born pedagogue. He only 
unfolded all the resources of his genius to those over whose 
minds the authority of his age, his position, or his glory had 
obtained full mastery. He was never so really great as with 
his disciples, as he had been with Goethe in 1770. It was not 
so much that he tried to force,his own views upon them ; for, 
on the contrary, no master ever insisted so much as he did upon 
the folly of his pupils swearing by his words, and the necessity 
of searching for one’s self and spontaneously developing one’s 
intellect ; but it was balm to his wounded soul to find himself 
looked up to as a superior being as he was by George Miiller 
and afterwards by Jean Paul. Jean Paul was a master in the 
art of working himself up to enthusiasm, and it is easy to 
understand how agreeable he must therefore have been to 
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Herder. However, after a time, when Jean Paul had himself 
become a somebody, master and disciple got mutually tired of 
each other. “ There is nothing to be done with Jean Paul,” 
said Caroline, “ however beautiful some of his writings may be, 
my husband cannot endure his maniére.” ‘ Herder is made 
up of a dozen geniuses at once,” wrote Jean Paul to Jacobi ; 
“ unluckily that collected I which ought to unite them, and 
without which no philosophy or poetry can be complete, is 
wanting in him.” And he goes on to complain of Herder’s 
mania for “‘ deceiving and tormenting himself.” 

And, indeed, this was what poor Herder only too well under- 
stood. This essay would become a volume, if we were to 
attempt to give only the half of the exclamations of weariness, 
discouragement, sourness, which fall from the lips or the pens 
of this discontented couple. ‘ What a wretched zigzag is this 
short terrestrial life. .... I was so cast down for three 
days this week, that I was materially, physically unable to 
utter a single word; so I was closed and dumb like a wall.” 
Circumstances are as usual, of course, blamed for all this. 
** How lucky you are,” he said to Knebel, “ in spite of all the 
moral trials of your life! You have at any rate carried away 
the best part of the booty, — liberty, and a cal... independent 
enjoyment of the good things of this life; while I am here, 
perched upon my deserted Zion mountains, behind the walls of 
the church, like some night-owl, and for my sole recreation go 
from time to time to greet the dumb trees of our narrow valley. 
But enough of these jeremiads, which do not even soothe my 
heart.”’ At other times he begins to hope again. “ Silence, 
my heart, better. times will come for thee before the grave- 
digger’s shovel shall have thrown dust over thee, and before 
thou wilt have forgotten how to beat.” But the more he 
advanced in age the more his despairing tone seems to prevail. 
** What are ten years in chains after all?” he exclaims after 
reading Trenck’s Memoirs; “ here are thirty years that I bear 
them!” Everything is repugnant to him; he calls himself 
“the beast of burden, the blind horse of the mill, a rope draw- 
ing the bucket out of the well”; he says he is “tied to the 
wheel of necessity, which drags him through dust and mud.” 
** Squatting behind his church, in good or bad health, buried, 
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interred,” he feels as if he “ were losing his mind.” Occasionally 
he becomes secretly conscious of the true source of all his mis- 
fortunes. ‘The innumerable annoyances we have had to 
put up with,” he writes fifteen years before his. death to his 
faithful Caroline, “ have been caused by Fate with her thou- 
sand arms, and after all, as all comes back to ourselves again, 
itis I who am the only cause of them. 1 have too little reason 
and too much self-will, although it is very seldom self-love or 
self-will.” At the bottom, Herder was one of the most unhappy 
men who ever lived, nor can his unhappy nature do anything 
towards diminishing the intense compassion we feel for this 
Promethean tragedy. “ Rightly speaking, one ought not to al- 
low one’s self to judge great geniuses,” said Wieland, speaking 
of Herder. ‘ They are such as they are ; and it would seldom 
be better were they otherwise. . . . . Who would presume to 
correct Herder’s copy-book, when we think that, after all, 
everything, even the most imperfect and fugitive trifle coming 
from him, strikes sparks and throws out flashes of an intellect 
the equal of which will perhaps hardly return for centuries.” 
Herder himself has said somewhere : — 


“ The most exquisite of all kinds of suicide only takes place in the 
souls of the elect. Men of extremely delicate feelings have some idea 
to which they cling with an unspeakable yearning, an ideal which, by 
an irrepressible instinct, they are continually striving to attain. If this 
idea be taken from them, if their beautiful idol be destroyed before their 
eyes, their heart’s growth is broken, nothing remaining behind but 
yellow, faded leaves.” 


And again elsewhere : — 


“ As the sculptor first draws in a few lines the size and outlines of 
his statue upon his block of marble, Nature has given every man his 
measure, which, however, few ever attain, and that only by a fortuitous 
combination of circumstances. But all men carry within them indis- 
tinctly this original design, this measure, and the feeling of dissatisfae- 
tion with themselves, the obscure attraction toward something which 
they would wish to be and yet never can be, and this is the undevel- 
oped consciousness of that simudacrum. .... I myself carry something 
within me which, I am well aware, I shall never attain, which makes 
me unhappy because I cannot do so, and which I could never describe ; 
this is my stmulacrum.” 
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This contrast it was between his aspirations and his powers, 
between his velle and his posse, above all, between his intellect 
and his creative powers, from which Herder suffered during the 
whole of his life, and of which he at last died. No one was 
quicker -of understanding than he, and it was precisely this 
facility, this delicate and yet profound understanding, which 
was continually misleading him with regard to his own plastic 
incapacity. This admirable genius, who revealed again to the 
world the secret of true poetry which had been lost to it, who 
found out the laws by which history is governed, who foresaw 
the wants of nations like a second Moses, this genius could not 
make a poem, nor write history, nor frame a law himself. 
Like Schiller’s Pilgrim, he passed his whole life in pursuing 
that noble ignis fatuus which was forever misleading or deceiv- 
ing him: — 

“ Ach, der Himmel iiber mir 
Will die Erde nie beriihren ; 
Und das Dort ist niemals hier ! 


” 


And yet he was at length on the point of attaining the aim 
he had so long pursued. A long illness assailed him on his 
return from Dresden, where he had passed a few happy weeks 
in the summer of 1803. He had just terminated the most 
popular among his poems, the Cid, and was working at his 
Adrastea even during his malady. ‘“ Ah, if some great and 
new idea were only to come to me, some idea which would seize 
hold of and rejoice my whole soul, I should soon be well again,” 
he said to his faithful companion. Vain hopes! Very soon 
‘*‘ transported to new countries, his inspired eye looked about 
him and caught the reflection of the divinity, its world and its 
heavens which are its tents.”” These were the very last verses 
he ever wrote. On the 18th of December, 1803, his robust 
constitution fell a prey to so many attacks. The blade 
had worn out its sheath. In lieu of a pompous epitaph, Karl 
August caused three simple words to be inscribed upon the slab 
which covers the tomb of this great apostle of humanity in the 
town church at Weimar. They are :— 

“TLicut, Love, Lire.” 


Karu HILLEBRAND. 
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Art. Il.—1. Die dltere und jiingere Edda, Ubersetzt 
SIMROCK. 

2. JakoB Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie. 
Grimm’s Mihrchen. 
Simrock’s Handbuch der deutschen Mythologie. 
MANNHARDT’S Germanische Mythen. 
Mannuarpt’s Die Gétter der deutschen und nordischen 
Volker. 
ADALBERT Kuun’s Zur dillesten Geschichte der Indo-ger- 
manischen Volker. 
ADALBERT Kuun’s Die Herabkunft des Feuers. 
I. W. Woxr’s Deutsche Gétlerlehre. 
F. L. W. Scuwartz’s Der heutige Volksglaube und das 
elte Heidenthum. 
‘MAX MULLER’s Comparative Mythology. 
Max MULLER’s Chips from a German Workshop. 
The Rev. G. W. Cox’s Mythology of the Aryan Nations. 


In dealing with a subject which is sometimes ‘thought, 
though very erroneously so, to be far removed from our every- 
day life, an allusion to a personal experience may be permitted. 
I remember, many years ago, having once met a young Ger- 
man peasant, rather intelligent, who could read and write as all 
German peasants do, but who startled me by a most extraordi- 
nary superstition. ‘* Look here,”’ he said, and his face became 
very grave,—‘ look here! a man may learn all about the 
future, what is going to happen, and how things in this world 
are to succeed each other, only, he must use a means which 
I should not like to try, and I’m sure you would n’t!” 

I suspected at once the use of some sign of witchcraft, which 
some peasants believe renders a person liable to be fetched 
away by the Evil One, and I replied, * Well, let us see! Per- 
haps I would!” He then said in an undertone: “ If, on 
coming out of church on Easter Sunday, a man steps back- 
wards, making a sign of disrespect, and if, whilst walking 


backwards, he looks through an egg, at the same time laugh- 


ing aloud, he will see the future and the shape of all coming 
things in that egg. But, dear me, it will endanger a man’s 
soul ; and I would n’t do it, and surely you would n’t!” 
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I could not help laughing, though there was no egg to be 
looked through; and I thought that, if ever I had heard a 
meaningless absurdity, it was this. Yet by and by, when I 
came to investigate the subject, I found that this boorish non- 
sense could be traced back to the decayed creed of our pagan 
forefathers, and that it had a meaning, even as Greek fables 
have. ‘Easter Sunday,” I found, was selected for that piece 
of witcheraft, because Easter was originally also a Germanic 
festival, in honor of the goddess Ostara, who represented the 
rising sun and the creative powers of nature in spring. Tc 
** go out backwards from church,” indicated that the man who 
did this turned his back towards the east, where the Easter 
goddess Ostara was supposed to dwell; for churches were 
mostly built with their altar on the eastern, their main 
entrance on the western side. The “sign of disrespect” 
showed that the person making it returned for the moment 
to the heathen creed. The egg which was to be used, is the 
very symbol of Ostara, that is, of fruitful nature. Hence the 
people in Germany and other continental countries, as well as 
the agricultural population of some of the northern and eastern 
counties of England, present each other about Easter time with 
eggs. Little German children are playfully told on that occa- 
sion that a hare lays those eggs. The hare, too, is a symbol of 
the goddess Ostara, on account of fecundity. To look through 
an egg on the day of that goddess, was considered to invest a 
person with the power of seeing the germ of all things, and 
hence to forecast their development. 

But now about “ the laughter”?! Why was a man to laugh 
when looking through an egg? Here I found that the laughter 
represented the smile of Nature in spring; that at the pagan 
festivals on Easter time a laughing chorus typified that smile ; 
and what is more, I learnt that in the Christian Church, for 
many centuries after the overthrow of Paganism, the priest, on 
Easter Sunday, had first to tell his congregation a merry tale, 
and then to break out into what was called “ an Easter laugh- 
ter” ( Oster-Geléichter). So, putting this and that together, 
I discovered that in the superstitious young peasant’s mind a 
remarkable piece of Teutonic mythology stuck fast, of which 
he could not get rid, in spite of the proficiency he had obtained 
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in the mechanical repetition of his catechism. And the more 
I observed and studied these matters, the more I became con- 
vinced that it was no use fighting against this kind of supersti- 
tions by simply calling them “ rubbish” and “ nonsense,” for 
somehow the people clung to them as if they felt that there 
was a poetical treasure hidden in them, which only required a 
magic wand to come forth and charm their hearts. I then saw 
that these superstitions will never be entirely rooted out until 
a full scientific treatment of them has taken place, until they 
shall be universally known to be the last remnants of a decayed 
religious system, and until the results of such investigation 
shall have been popularized. 

There is another reason why we should occupy ourselves 
more than has been done with Teutonic mythology. Chris- 
tianity itself is covered over with the traces of the ideas of our 
heathen forefathers. Thus the St. George of England, one of 
the numerous dragon-slaying St. Georges of Christian tradi- 
tion, may be traced back, so far as the Northern nations are 
concerned, to the Saga of Sigurd, or Sigfrid, the dragon-slayer. 
Sigfrid we can trace back to Wodan, or Odin. Wodan we 
know to be, in his origin, a simple personification of the sky, 
the air, and the storm, like Indra, the Hindoo god. The pro- 
cess out of which St. George grew is the same which has 
given rise to the growth of numberless other heroic and saintly 
figures among all nations of the earth, from the fiery climate 
of India to the ice-bound North. So, if we would fully know 
Christianity, as it has developed itself in various ages, we have 
again to recur to the early Germanic creed. 

But, irrespective of science, why should not the delight which 
we feel in the poetical conceptions of the Greek Olympus, 
induce us to seek for similar enjoyment in closely studying the 
Teutonic Asa doctrines, and the rich folk-lore connected with 
it? Sometimes, in walking through the British Museum, the 
thought has struck me, “* What do these intelligent artisans, 
what do these fairly educated middle-class men, nay, what do 
the large majority of highly cultivated people whom one sees 
here gathering round the statues of Greek and Roman and 
Egyptian gods, what do they know, what do they care, about 
the creed of their own ancestors? Have the great mass even 
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a slight notion of the grandeur, and, in its way, the beauty, of 
the mythological system which, in ages past, had been worked 
out by the Germanic race,—that race whose wild vigor 
changed the face of Europe, and whose adventurous sons 
founded the English nation, and gave this country its name ?” 

A more lamentable spectacle cannot be conceived than to see 
a nation unmindful of its own past. If the new physiological 
principle is right which says that our whole organization, bodily 
and mental, is but the sum of the development of preceding 
generations, why then should we exclusively care about 
Greece and Rome and Palestine? Why should we not add a 
further element, returning to the circle of ideas in which those 
moved who moulded our very speech? Does not even the con- 
tinual round of the days of the week, such as they are called in 
English, still remind all English-speaking as well as the Ger- 
man people of our common forefathers’ worship of the sun and 
the moon ; of Tiu, the god of war; of Wodan, the All-father ; of 
Thunar, or Thor, the god of thunder; of Freia, the goddess of 
love? And does not the meaning of a hundred quaint English 
usages and sayings, which have migrated also over the Atlan- 
tic, lie hidden in that early mythic system of the Teutons ? 
Yet with what painful astonishment one sees the hard struggle 
which a zealous band of men in England (“ The Early English 
Text Society ”) have to make in order to rescue English literary 
treasures that are comparatively not even of very high antiquity, 
— a work in which Professor Child, of your own Harvard Uni- 
versity, has such a full and prominent share of merit. But that 
which lies, chronologically, beyond the scope of the society 
alluded to, is in England the subject of an even more deplor- 
able apathy ! 

Now, on the mere plea of poetical enjoyment, this ought to 
be altered. The Teutonic world of gods may not (as Mann- 
hardt puts it, who, with Simrock, Kuhn, Schwarz, Wolf, and 
others, has ably continued the immortal labors of Jacob Grimm) 
have the perfect harmony and the quiet plasticity of the Olympian 
ideals. But their forms and figures tower in lofty greatness 
through the immensity of space ; and if they are not so well 
rounded off as the divinities of the later Greek epoch, if they 
are apt to float before the mind’s eye like fantastically shaped 
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storm-clouds, or like bright-colored visions of dawn and sunset, 
they are, on the other hand, less liable to look like mere idols 
of ivory, brass, and stone. 

Can it be said that there is a lack of poetical conception in 
the figure of Wodan, the hoary god of the clouds, who, clad in 
a flowing mantle, careers through the sky on a milk-white horse, 
from whose nostrils fire issues? Is there a lack of poetical con- 
ception in Freia, who changes darkness into light wherever she 
appears, the goddess with the dazzling charms, the streaming 
golden locks, and the siren voice, who hovers in her snow-white 
robe between heaven and earth, making flowers sprout along her 
brilliant path, and planting irresistible longings in the hearts 
of men? Is there a lack of poetical conception in the figure of 
the red-bearded god of the tempest, who rolls along the heavens 
in his car, and who smites the mountain giants with his magic 
hammer? Are these dwellers in Asgard mere shadowy spec- 
tres, lacking distinct delineation? And if their strength often 
verges upon wildness, if their charms are sometimes allied to 
a cruel kind of sorcery, are they not even in their uncouth 
passions the representatives of a primitive race, in which the 
pulse throbs with youthful freshness ? 

Again, what a fantastical throng of minor deities, surpassing 
in poetic conception even Hellenic fancy, has been evoked by 
the Teutonic mind out of all the forces of nature! Look at 
the crowd of fairies, and wood-women, and elfins, and nixies, 
and dwarfs, and kobolds, that dance in the moonlight, and 
whisk through the rustling leaves, or dwell enchanted in trees, 
or hide in glittering mountain caves, or waft enthralling songs 
from beneath the water, or bustle day and night through the 
dwellings of man! The Greeks had all, or nearly all, this ; 
for the elements of mythology are the same in all Aryan lands. 
But there is greater depth in the corresponding Teutonic tales ; 
they coil themselves round the heart like invisible threads ; 
they seem so familiar and homely, and yet lead the imagination 
into so strange a dream-land. 

Then, what a dramatic development Germanic mythology 
has! The Hellenic gods sit in Ambrosian quiet in their lofty 
abodes ; they are eternal gods, inaccessible to the corroding 
power of time. True, there are some faint indications of a 
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final change, when Jupiter himself is to make place for a 
better ruler. But, in the main, the gods of classic antiquity 
live on in an unbroken, immortal life; they are like so many 
statues ranged along a stately edifice, each statue perfect in 
itself; with no idea of action, of tragic complication, arising 
out of the whole. 

How different is the Teutonic view of the universe! There 
all is action, struggle ; and the world of gods itself is from the 
very beginning doomed to a catastrophe. So long as they last, 
they are called the sir, the pillars and the girders of the 
universe. But then, at the end of time, the world is to be 
consumed in a mighty conflagration; the heavens and the 
earth stand in a lurid blaze ; Asgard and Walhalla, the abodes 
of gods and heroes, are doomed to destruction; the tniverse 
breaks down in a gigantic crash; and only after this terrible 
convulsion shall have ended, will there be introduced a new 
and peaceful reign, with eternal bliss. Hence, on the score of 
dramatic interest, the creed of the Teutons has something to 
boast of. But it is a subject much neglected by poets. How- 
ever, the ground is being broken here and there; and this op- 
portunity may be taken for mentioning a powerful version of 
ancient Northern sagas,* which has recently been brought out 
by the joint exertions of an Icelandic scholar, Mr. Magnusson, 
and of one of the truest poets living, William Morris. 

Before going on to indicate the main points of Germanic 
mythology, something may be said about its sources. The 
Germans, who constitute, in number, the main body of the 
Teutonic race, have lost most important literary records, which 
would probably have shed much light on their ancient pagan 
creeds. That collection of heroic songs which we know Charle- 
magne had ordered to be made, but which is lost, may perhaps 
be designated as the “ missing link ” between our medizval epic, 
the Nibelungen Lied, and the ancient Wodanic religion. 
Only fragmentary pieces of poetry, referring to Wodan, Balder, 
Freia, and some other divinities, have come down to us in texts 
dating from the tenth century. Before that time we must go 
back to the few indications contained in Tacitus, Caesar, and 
perhaps also Herodotus ; for recent investigations, the results of 


* The Niblungs and Volsungs. 
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which are pretty well adopted now by German historians, lead 
to the conclusion that the Thracians, of whom he speaks, 
were a Getic, Gothic, Germanic people. 

As a complementary means of obtaining knowledge, we have 
our folk-lore and our tales, in which the ancient pagan gods 
appear under the most extraordinary disguises. Professor 
Max Miiller, who has worked so powerfully to render the labors 
of the great Continental authorities on language and mythology 
accessible to the English public, says, with the felicitous lan- 
guage that is peculiar to him: “ It might seem strange indeed, 
that so great a scholar as Grimm should have spent so much 
of his precious time in collecting his Méhrchen, if those tales 
had only been intended for the amusement of children. When 
we see a Lyell or Owen pick up pretty shells and stones, we 
may be sure that, however much little girls may admire these 
pretty things, this was not the object which these wise col- 
lectors had in view. Like the blue and green and rosy sands 
which children play with in the Isle of Wight, these tales of 
the people, which Grimm was the first to discover and collect, 
are the detritus of many an ancient stratum of thought and 


language, buried deep in the past. They have a scientific 
interest.” 


Now, with the aid of such popular tales, — which sometimes 
we find scattered in almost identical shape over all the coun- 
tries into which the stream of Teutonic migration and conquest 
had poured, — it has been possible to reconstruct in some de- 
gree the pagan gods of Germany proper. But the richest source 
of Germanic mythology comes to us from the far North. It is 
the Hdda, that grand old heathen Bible, the first part of 
which dates from the eleventh, the other from the thirteenth 
century. It may be called the Norse heathen Bible, for though 
its contents were written down by Christians, it comprises the 
pagan Germanic mythology. It is a book which certainly no 
German or Englishman who knows his “ Iliad ” and “ Odyssey ” 
should be unacquainted with. 

It will thus be seen that the time within which our sources 
are contained covers a space of nearly sixteen hundred years, 
if we begin with Herodotus’s account of the Thracians, and 
end with the “ Edda,” which was collected when the Odin re- 
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ligion collapsed. They are sources more or less rich, more or 
less pure; not seldom contradictory, even each particular 
source sometimes contradictory in itself, —a phenomenon with 
which all those are familiar who have investigated theological 
systems in a spirit of thorough criticism. 

When I proceed, therefore, to the main task of this essay, 
which is, to describe in large lines the religious views of the 
Germanic nations, I will say at once that we cannot produce a 
minutely exact likeness of it, such as a painter produces of 
some clearly defined object. Theological systems are in their 
nature of a changing, shifting character. The Brahminic 
creed is no longer to-day what it was of yore; the hundred 
sects within it have points of contact, but also points of con- 
siderable divergence. In the same way, under the official 
Hellenic religion of antiquity, there continued, for a long time, 
an under-current of Orphic rites; and the Olympian gods 
themselves present very different features if we look at them 
in different Greek periods. The Hebrew Church, some nineteen 
hundred years ago, was divided into fiercely contending parties, 
whose representatives, differing on cardinal points, — for in- 
stance, on the question of the immortality of the soul, — yet 
sat side by side in the Temple. There are even more familiar 
illustrations into which it is hardly necessary to go. The 
State Church, which was recently disestablished in Ireland, 
cannot by any stretch of imagination be considered the same 
as the early Apostolic Church. Even infallible Popes have in 
course of time rendered decrees and bulls contradictory to 
each other. 

It is therefore not to be expected that the ancient Teutonic 
religion should present features of an immutable fixity. At 
different periods, and among different Germanic tribes, it 
shows a somewhat varied development. It had its gradual 
changes, like all religions. Most probably also it had its sects. 
A stiff and fixed uniformity is the less to be expected in it, 
because the Germanic races had not a fully formed priestly 
caste, whilst the Gauls, as we know, were bowed down under 
the double yoke of a most oppressive aristocracy and of a class 
of meddlesome Druids. The eminent English physiologist, 
Professor Huxley, in a lecture on “The Forefathers of the 
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English People,” which has created much stir, has tried, it is 
true, to prove a greater similarity between the institutions of 
the ancient Germans and Gauls. His remarks were surely 
made in an excellent spirit of conciliation between the Teutonic 
and the Celtic races. But any one opening Cesar or Tacitus 
will find their pages teem with proofs to the contrary ; and 
historical facts, however inconvenient, must be dealt with in a 
strict spirit of science, irrespective of the political requisites 
of the day. 

In the absence of a regulated priestly caste, which has an 
interest in keeping a religious system within fixed bounds, 
notions about the world and mankind, their origin and their 
destiny, are naturally apt to change. This may be one of the 
reasons why the theological views of the Teutons were of an 
even more floating and changeful character than is generally 
the case within a like period of time. Another circumstance 
has perhaps contributed to this characteristic want of plastic 
fixity which the dwellers in the Germanic Olympus seem to 
exhibit. Grimm thinks there is a probability that, so far as 
there were any priests among the Teutonic races, the male gods 
had chiefly female priests, and the female deities male priests. 
Now, the female priests, who were charged with the service of 
the sterner rulers of the Germanic heaven, may, from their 
more delicate sex, not have been able to impose a strong priestly 
dominion ; whilst the male priests, who had to provide for the 
cultus of the goddesses, may by this occupation have become 
unfitted to work out an oppressive clerical rule. At any rate, 
the Germanic creed did not present * that angularity which 
drives sharp points into people’s ribs,’ — to borrow an expres- 
sion from Professor Blackie. 

Having said this much of the outward aspect of the Teutonic 
xeligion, I will proceed now, so far as this can be done by the 
method I am about to employ, to give an idea of its internal 
character, by making what may be called a transverse sec- 
tion of the material before us. In this way the main strata 
will be seen, as well as some incongruous layers which have 
been forced across them by theological commotions that are 
beyond the ken of history. And in speaking of the Teutonic 
creed, I shall always endeavor to keep in view the essential 
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points of the pagan religion of ancient Germany proper, of 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Iceland, and England. It will 
necessarily be impossible to give a description which could be 
held applicable in every part to the ancient spiritual condition 
of these different countries. I only profess to give a general 
view, an abstract, as it were, of the Teutonic religious system 
as a whole; minor distinctions, differences, and incongruities 
being always understood to exist. 

There are indications, according to some, that the earliest 
form of Teutonic worship was a worship of Light. The Odin 
religion, in this opinion, was preceded by what is called a 
“ Vana” cultus, that is, the adoration of Light. It is, how- 
ever, a doubtful point; and others incline to the notion that 
the worship of the gods of Light on the one hand, and the 
Odin religion on the other, were held by contending Germanic 
tribes, and that, after a little while, the Vana gods finally 
“received admission into Asgard” (which is the Teutonic 
Olympus), in other words, that the rival creeds were merged 
inte each other, even as the Greeks worked the tree and ser- 
pent worship of subject races into their own religion ; or as the 
Brahminic religion was gradually overlaid with fantastic figures 
originally foreign to it. 

The Odin or Wodan religion itself may be described as a 
spiritualistic materialism, or a materialistic spiritualism ; or it 
miy be called a pantheism strongly marked with the prin- 
ciple of individuality. These are hard words, and perhaps 
we ought rather to say that the early Germanic races believed 
in mind as well as in matter; that they thought mind indis- 
solubly bound up with matter, and matter in some way gifted 
with mind. And as they did not clearly see their way in all 
this (some think even we are now in that stage), they pro- 
duced a mixed system. Their creed has therefore lofty, 
almost mystical conceptions, and yet is impregnated with the 
smell of the earth. Their gods seem at one moment to be 
beyond human grasp, and yet, in the next, they assume more 
familiar forms than ever Hellenic divinities did. 

A religion of quietism, of self-contempt, and of self-torture, 
the Teutonic creed was not. It has a barbarian energy. 
It is filled with the spirit of battle. Its gods themselves 
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only struggle into power through a Titanic contest, and are 
destined to suffer a great overthrow. Strangely enough, the 
Teutonic religion, unlike in this to almost all other religions, 
except Buddhism, knows of no personal creator. Before the 
beginning of things, there is, in the words of the “ Edda,” 
only the *“* yawning abyss” : — 


** Once was the age 
when all was not ; 
nor sand, nor sea, 
nor salty waves, 
nor earth there was, nor sky above, — 


only yawning abyss, and grass nowhere. 


Ere the world comes into existence, Germanic mythology 
assumes a chaos, in which merely a Place of Darkness and of 
icy cold, and a Place of Fire, are to be distinguished at oppo- 
site poles. But this chaos has already the principle of life in 
it; for out of the meeting of Ice and Fire comes the giant form 
Ymir, or Oergelmir, that is, Fermenting Matter. We here 
see a combination of the Neptunic and the Vulcanic principle, as 
an attempt at explaining the origin of the world. 

Then, in the course of time, there rises, first a half-human, 
half-godlike race or dynasty of giants, called Jituns, and then 
a race of gods. The gods have to wage war against the 
giants, and finally vanquish them. Perhaps the giants signify 
torpid, barren nature; the gods, the powers of life which 
struggle into form. The supposed victory of the gods over the 
giants was celebrated by religious festivities, in Guy Fawkes’s 
manner, —a giant doll being carried round and at last burnt. 
To this day, it seems, there are traces of this heathen cosmo- 
gonic custom. In some parts of Northern Europe, so-called 
** Judas-fires”’ are lighted at a particular time of the year, which 
evidently have their origin in the giant or jétun burning ; and 
in some places the people, in consequence of another perver- 
sion of the original meaning of things and words, run about 
shouting, ‘“ Burn the old Jew! burn the old Jew!” The 
Jiitun has in fact been converted into a Judas, and then 
into a Jew; and so a pagan superstition serves, in a Christian 
age, for the maintenance of a silly and inhuman prejudice 
against an inoffensive class of fellow-citizens ! 
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The origin of man, in Teutonic cosmogony, is explained in a 
very strange manner. Man is not created by a god, but grows 
out of the trees! We in Germany speak even now of a 
pedigree as of a Stammbaum,—a “tree of descent”; and a 
well-known children’s rhyme says: — 


“ Jetzt-reiten wir nach Sachsen, 
Wo die schénen Miidchen auf den Bitumen wachsen. 
Hitt’ ich dran gedacht, 
Hiitt’ ich dir so ein kleines, schénes Madchen mitgebracht !” 


“ Now we ride into Saxony, 
Where the pretty girls grow on a tree ; 
If only I had been struck by the thought, 
Such a pretty little girl I would to thee have brought.” 


This verse may seem but a meaningless doggerel; but it is 
no doubt a last vestige of an ancient cosmogonic idea. It may 
be remarked here, in passing, that the songs and games and 
peculiar dances of German children are full of interest and 
value to the archzologist, because in them the last remnants of 
various heathen rites are embedded, often under strange dis- 
guise. Among the Greeks also there were myths of the rise 
of mankind both from stones and from trees, that is, from all 
kind of matter, inorganic and organic, as the saying shows: 
“ov yap amo Spvos eco madaupatov ovd’ amo meétpys.” 
Perhaps here, again, we have a notion of pantheistic material- 
ism, a notion of the affinity of all things and beings. The 
same idea of an all-pervading life, the same spiritualization of 
matter, may be seen in that Teutonic myth about the goddess 
who takes an dath from fire and water, from all metals, trees, 
animals, from poisons and illnesses, which are regarded as 
individualities, that they should not hurt her son Balder. 

In external form the Germanic gods are noble and harmoni- 
ous,— no misshaper monsters with a dozen arms or legs. 
Though Odin, or Wodan, is spoken of as the one-eyed god, we 
know that this image represents him as the one, great, brilliant 
orb of the sun. So Tyr, the god of war, has but one arm. It 
may mean that war can only do one thing, — destroy. Probably 
Loki, who takes revenge on Balder, was represented as limp- 
ing; it is Revenge which comes with a limping foot, late, but 
certain. The limping Loki afterwards stood model for the 
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Satan of the medieval Christian Church, who is also repre- 
sented with a limping foot. But otherwise the Germanic gods 
are well shaped. 

In the Teutonic creed, the number “12” and its divisions 
play a great part. The Germanic nations appear to have taken 
a fancy to the duodecimal, rather than to the more easy decimal 
system, as may be seen even in English money to this very day. 
There are, in Norse mythology, twelve gods and twelve god- 
desses. In Germany we have not yet been able to reconstruct, 
out of the scanty and scattered material which has been left to 
us, the whole series of these divinities ; but some fragmentary 
discoveries recently made go far to prove that the Norse gods 
and those of Germany proper were essentially the same. 

As in the majority of polytheistic systems, we recognize in 
that of the Teutons a trio of the more important divinities. 
At the same time, Wodan pervades the universe with such 
force that the other gods appear dwarfed at his side. In the 
midst of the multiplicity of godlike forms, there is thus the 
germ of monotheism ; and the central god from whom that 
idea seems to grow out verges, in his earliest form, upon a 
simple image of vivified air. Wodan is the voice of the storm, 
the mighty breath, the méhdn dima of the Hindoo. 

There is no dualism in the Teutonic system, no Satan, 
Prince of this World, no evil principle in constant rebellion 
against the good. Loki, or Lokko, is no doubt an evil-doing 
god. He slays Balder, and thus for the first time brings grief 
and a sad presentiment of their coming fate over the dwellers 
in Asgard. But though he is punished and chained down, he 
cannot be considered in the light of an arch-fiend, such an one 
as was imported from the East, to the great repugnance of the 
Germanic nations. The Eastern idea of Satan was long re- 
sisted by them. When the Roman Church, however, insisted 
on its being accepted, the Germanic nations took, as it were, 
a revenge by twisting the figure of Satan into all manner of 
shapes, monstrous and grotesque. Occasionally they made sport 
of it by calling him der dumme Teufel, a personage which plays 
a large part in German tales, and which at last found favor 
even with the priesthood. 

The Teuton’s view of life was not so sunny as that of the 
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Greek ; but he did not consider this world as an abode of neces- 
sary martyrdom. The more sombre sky and scenery of his 
Northern home left its mark also on his religious system. 
Nevertheless, there is much heartiness in it; its deep tones 
are relieved by not a few charms. The constant invocation of 
Divine help, so frequent with other nations, was not a charac- 
teristic of the Teutons. They had an almost unbounded self- 
reliance. From some of the Northern records we see that this 
self-reliance occasionally took the form of scepticism, of an 
utter rejection of the gods, of an exclusive trust in one’s own 
power. Yet the idea of immortality was strong with the Ger- 
manic races; and they conceived it as a return to the Great 
Spirit of the Universe. To “travel back to Odin” was a 
favorite locution. Curiously enough, Herodotus already reports 
a similar locution of the Thracians ; and though the name of 
the god he mentions is a different one, the fact of the Thracians 
having used that phrase is by some considered an additional 
support for the hypothesis of their Germanic character. The 
energetic individualism of the Teutons seems to have been 
loth to conceive the possibility of an entire annihilation of the 
soul. Hence they did not fear death. A Roman poet calls 
them, on account of this strong belief,“ the most happy of 
mankind.” 

There is a paradise in the Germanic religion, — a paradise 
of warriors: Walhalla or Valhéll, where the blessed heroes 
while away the time with fights, giving and receiving wounds, — 
wounds that are cured every evening when they sit down in 
the glittering banquet-hall. But whilst there is a paradise, 
there is no hell. Hell, the place which has furnished the yery 
word for the lower regions, is, in Germanic mythology, mainly 
a shadowy place of concealment for those who have died oth- 
erwise than in battle, be they virtuous or not. Hela, the god- 
dess, is originally not even simply a goddess of death, but at 
the same time the mother of life, working with secret powers 
beneath the soil. She represents alike birth and decay ; or, as 
we might say, the idea of a continual transformation. Yet, 
| her name, when its meaning became lost, was afterwards used 
| 





as signifying the abode of unutterable horrors. 
Lest I should fail to give a complete view of the different 
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sides of the Teutonic creed, it ought to be added that in the 
‘* Edda ” we find also a few passages, contradictory to its main 
drift, which speak of a personal creator and of an abode of 
torment. They are apparently borrowed from a foreign re- 
ligious system. The passage about the place of torment is 
almost Dantesque in its imagery. The prophetess says: — 
“ She saw a hall standing 

far from the sun, 

on the Dead-land’s shore ; 

its doors are northward turned. 

Venom-drops fall 

in through the holes; 

entwined is that hall 

with serpents’ backs, 


“ She there saw wading 
the sluggish streams 
bloodthirsty men 
and perjurers. .... 
There the Serpent sucks 
the corpses of the dead ; 
the Wolf tears men.” 


Very powerful, and very hideous! However, the usual no- 
tion about hell was by no means so ghastly a one. 

The soul, on departing from the body, was supposed to be 
led through the air into the heavenly dwelling. Wodan, the 
storm-god, was the leader of the dead; the soul itself was 
conceived as a breath of air. As Wodan chases through the 
sky in the roaring storm, he was subsequently, on the collapse 
of the Teutonic creed, converted into a wild huntsman, who 
sleeps and dreams in a mountain, that is, in a cloud-castle, 
from which he occasionally breaks forth with his ghostlike 
retinue. 

At the side of the loftier conception of immortality, which 
carries away men’s souls in a whirlwind, there is, in Germanic 
mythology, another line of thought, indicating a change of the 
dead into flowers. It seems to be an etherealized refinement 
of the idea of the origin of mankind from the world of vegeta- 
tion, which has been indicated above. In the “ Song of Fair 
Margaret and Sweet William,” in “ Bishop Percy’s Manuscript,” 
there is a last faint echo of this flowery creed; only, as is 
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usual in such street ballads, there is a touch of humor and 
almost ridicule added : — 
“ Out of her breast there sprung a rose, 
And out of his a brier. 


“ They grew until they grew unto the church-top, 
And then they could grow no higher, 
And there they tied into a true lover's knot.” 


Connected with the Teutonic idea of immortality is that of 
a fountain of life and rejuvenation. It is an ethereal well, 
at the bottom of which there is a meadow with fragrant flowers 
and bushes, enlivened by the sweet song of birds. There, the 
souls of the unborn await their embodiment. The place is 
represented also as a fountain to which the aged return, to be 
gifted with new powers of life. There is some resemblance, 
here, to the Platonic idea of pre-existence, and of a never- 
ending regeneration. The presiding goddess of that fountain 
is Freia, the female principle in nature. Her worship was 
the most largely propagated, together with that of the all- 
pervading spirit Wodan, and of the god of thunder and tem- 
pest, Thunar or Donar, who equally represents the principle 
of fertility. The worship of Freia was so deeply rooted, that 
out of it grew the peculiar medieval form of the cu/tus of the 
Virgin Mary ; and many of the medieval lays about the Virgin 
can only be understood when we remember that they are the 
echoes of earlier heathen creeds, partly Germanic, partly 
classic. _ 

The female principle had altogether a large place in the 
Teutonic religion. That deep veneration and respect for 
womankind, which is often supposed to be the outcrop of aris- 
tocratic chivalry, can in truth be traced to the earliest Ger- 
manic tribes; and perhaps when we say “ Germanic,” we 
ought rather to include a large part of the Aryan race in gen- 
eral. In that Indian drama of “The Golden Ring,” which 
treats of the love and grief of Sakuntula and King Dushjanta, 
there are passages marked by a romantic spirit of what we 
now call “ chivalry,” or reminding us of the tone of the ten- 
derest minne-song. The extent of the worship of Freia — 
whose very name is connected with a German word for 
“woman ”’ or “ wife” (Frau), and who typified beauty, love- 
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liness, grace, fertility, as well as all domestic virtues — may 
still be seen in the numerous fairy forms that have branched 
out from her, and which continue to linger in popular supersti- 
tion. By their very names we recognize these fairies as mere 
disguises or clumsy travesties of the goddess of love ; for these 
names, as can be easily proved, were originally simple appella- 
tions of Freia. When the goddess herself sank into oblivion, her 
attributes and cognomina had still power of witchcraft enough 
to create fresh fancy-forms, which struck deep into the popular 
imagination. 

A crowd of female figures, of divine and half-divine aspect, 
moves about the Germanic heaven and hovers about the earth. 
Not to speak of the real goddesses, there are swan virgins, 
sailing through the sky on silvery clouds; Valkyres, or vir- 
gins of battle ; fays that stand at the cradle of man ; Nornes, or 
weird sisters, that rule his destiny ; and all sorts of wild wood- 
women, water-sirens, and witching elfins. Teutonic mythology, 
in this respect, offers a large field to the artist; and it is only 
to be wondered at that this rich mine is worked so little. The 
eternal classic figures, madonnas, and threadbare subjects from 
Italy and Spain might be advantageously given up for a time 
in favor of something that speaks in a fresher manner to our 
imagination. 

The Germanic Nornes typify stern necessity. Stern neces- 
sity —the “ Ananké ” of the Greeks —is a doctrine appar- 
ently clashing with the strong self-reliance of the Teutons, 
whose character rather points to the doctrine of free-will. But, 
then, these two contradictory doctrines are as indefinable and 
irreconcilable as our ideas of time and eternity, of space 
and infinity, — ideas to which we are yet driven, whilst our 
intellect cannot reason them out. 

Tg the stern necessity, as represented by the three weird 
sisters, another element of fate is added by the house-kobold 
with which each man is provided. It is the “ Daimon,” which 
Socrates also said was in constant confabulation with him. 
There is an amusing story of the German peasant who was 
tired of his kobold, and thought he would serve him a trick, 
by first removing all the house furniture, and then burning 
the wretched cottage, and the imp with it. When the fur. 
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niture was nicely packed upon a car, the peasant set fire to 
the cottage, and on seeing the flames burst forth rubbed his 
hands in high glee. He then whipped his horse and moved 
away. Suddenly he hears a voice behind him in the ear, call- 
ing out, “It was high time that we came out! It was really 
high time that we moved!” The peasant looked round in 
astonishment. There, in the car, sat the indestructible kobold ! 
That story typifies, in Germanic mythology, the fate which is 
bound up with every man, and which is part of his own self. 
He cannot alter his own nature ; he cannot destroy his kobold. 

The world of Teutonic divinities is full of power and charm ; 
but in the Norse heroic legends, which are connected with 
them, the female element often partakes of the terrible, the 
ghastly, the demon-like. Lastly, there is round the Germanic 
religion a fringe of other creeds, remnants of earlier, less 
developed forms of thought, perhaps remnants also of the 
creeds of vanquished races. There is a star worship, a river 
and tree worship, and a worship of various animals, chiefly 
horses and snakes. Of the worship of horses there still 
exists a trace in the adornment of peasants’ dwellings with 
horses’ heads, —a custom found until a very recent time in 
the county of Kent, in England, and still frequent in some 
parts of Northern Germany. Serpent worship continued in 
the North for many centuries after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, little snakes being kept in many houses as good genii. 
These strange creeds merely form extraordinary appendages, 
arabesques, and cross-lines over the otherwise loftier Teutonic 
religion. It was, upon the whole, a creed embodying the wor- 
ship of the grander forms of nature, with a strong element of 
individualism as a counterbalance of the polytheistic and pan- 
theistic theory. 

I will not here enter more closely upon the much-contended 
question of the origin of all mythic systems, and of the Teu- 
tonic religion and its sagas in special. There are two chief 
contending views. The one considers the heroes of the 
Nibelungen Lied, of the Norse epic, of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
as historical personages, and generally thinks that even the 
pagan gods are only deified heroes. Mr. Carlyle, among 
others, holds that view with great obstinacy ; but I am afraid, 
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in his desire of stopping the democratic Niagara, he is too 
much in the habit of looking out for aristocratic hero-worship, 
and has his judgment thereby obscured, apparently even when 
questions of strict scientific import are at issue. We may 
say this with all due respect for his genius, and with a warm 
admiration of what he has done for bringing the mind of the, 
English and German nations nearer together. 

The other school assumes that those gods and heroes are 
mainly a deification of the forces of nature. This school unques- 
tionably has at present the upper hand over the historical ; it is 
most strongly represented in Germany, and is making its way 
very rapidly in England. The Rev. G. W. Cox, in his ‘ Com- 
parative Mythology,” says : “ Living in a land of ice-bound fjords 
and desolate fells, hearing the mournful wail of the waving 
pine branches, looking on the stern strife of frost and fire, wit- 
nessing year by year the death of the short-lived summer, the 
Northman was inured to sombre, if not gloomy thought, to the 
rugged independence of the country as opposed to the artificial 
society of atown. His own sternness was but the reflection 
of the land in which he lived, and it was reflected, in its turn, 
in the tales which he told, whether of the heroes or the gods.” 
And after having shown, mainly from the labors of German 
savans, how “ phrases which denoted at first the death of the 
Dawn, or her desertion by the Sun as he rose in the heavens, 
or the stealing away of the evening light by the forms of 
darkness, gave birth to legends of Helen and Guinevere, of 
Brynhild and Gudrun, of Paris and of Lancelot, of Achilles 
and Sigurd,” he says: “ No pain which we may feel at the 
possible necessity of parting with old associations should have 
the slightest weight with us. Even if we had to abandon a 
rich inheritance of poetical beauty, the sacrifice ought to be 
cheerfully made.” 

For any one who has studied the mythology of the Aryan 
races, — of the Germans and the Scandinavians, of the Celts, 
the Sclavonians, the Lithuanians, the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Persians, and the Hindoos, —there can be no doubt that 
their gods and their mythic heroes have been fashioned out of 
* this original elementary worship. Socrates, not to speak of 
Herodotus, had already obtained a glimpse of this symbolical 
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view, as may be seen in a very remarkable passage of Plato’s 
“ Phaidros.” The question had been started “ whether it is 
true that Boreas carried away Oreithyia from the Ilissos.” 
Socrates said: “ Well, if I did not believe it, like the wise 
people, I should not be so very far wrong; and I might set up 
an ingenious theory and say that a gust of boreas, that is, the 
north-wind, carried her down from the rocks in the neighbor- 
hood, while she was playing with her friend Pharmakeia. ... . 
A man, when he has set right this one fable, is bound to do the 
same for the form of the Hippokentaurs, and again for that of 
the Chimera. And then a host of such beings rush in, Gor- 
gons and Pegasoses, and masses of other‘hopeless beings, and 
absurdities of monstrous creatures.” 

In saying that the mythological systems and many of the 
hero legends contain a symbolization of the powers of nature, 
the admixture of strong historical elements need by no means 
be denied. They have generally been superadded. In some 
cases, perhaps, an originally historical figure has, by an inverse 
process, been afterwards dissolved into a cloudy phenomenon. 
Upon the whole, however, we must look to nature-worship as 
the explanation of the forms and even the names of those 
mythic divinities. The heroes of the later sagas are only 
modifications of the same, under a seeming garb of historical 
reality. The poet, glossing all over, makes out of these differ- 
ent constituent parts some grand epic, adding, as a third 
constituent, that which always will attract sympathy, so long 
as there are feeling hearts. And I confess it is difficult to 
understand those who are afraid of losing the substance of 
poetry, if once they were to grant this symbolical explanation 
of the origin of sagas and tales. Do we less enjoy the fruits, 
the fragrant blossoms, and the noble aspect of a tree because 
we know that it began as a poor seed, which required soil, 
moisture, light, and warmth in order to develop its present 
beauty ? 

I come to the question as to how a pagan creed which was 
so fully formed made place for a new religious system which 
was apparently so little in accordance with the character of the 
Germanic nations of that time. 

Now, that is a long chapter, of which, in this essay, only a 
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few points can be indicated. First of all, the Saxons of Ger- 
many were not converted by means of persuasion. They 
struggled for thirty years against Karl the Great for their 
Wodanie creed and their right of self-government. That 
Frankish Emperor had to employ the most cruel means — for 
instance, on a single day, the execution of some five thousand 
prisoners, and the compulsory baptism of others, who were 
driven like cattle into the river — in order to make the Saxons 
adopt the Christian creed together with his own despotic gov- 
ernment. This was one means. Another consisted in making 
use of the points of contact which could be found between the 
mythic system of the Teutons and the Gospel. Here we come 
upon some facts which at first sight appear rather startling. 

The Germanic races, like many others, had the tradition of 
a great flood. They had a ceremony of baptism. They had 
the sign of the cross. They had a Queen of the Heavens, who 
was merciful interceder with the almighty Wodan ; a Queen of 
the Heavens, whose son, destined to suffer death, is called 
“the blood-covered god.” They believed in twelve divine 
personages, among whom a thirteenth played the traitor. 
They had a god of peace who died through that traitor. 
They spoke of the Supreme Being as hanging, in the flesh, on a 
tree, wounded by a spear, suffering thirst, and “ offering himself 
to himself.”’ They erected wooden columns and crosses in 
honor of their divinities. They beliéved that the god who had 
been slain by treachery would come back at the end of.time, 
when a golden age, a millennium, would follow. They had 
lays in which that return was prophesied in words remark- 
ably similar to those contained in the Gospels of Saint Mark 
and Saint Luke, where the world’s end and-the coming of the 
Son of Man are prophesied. 

Any one conversant with Eddaic literature will easily recog- 
nize the passages here alluded to. On the various points we 
may now rapidly touch. 

The great flood of which the Germanic heathens spoke was 
supposed by them to have occurred before the origin of man. 
They called it the sind-flut, that is, the universal flood. 
Sind is an old German word, of the same root as the Greek 


, . . al 
cuv, meaning “ along with,” or “together.” The Germans 
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have lost that word in their present speech. At least, the 
simple root is no longer in use, or rather its meaning has 
become obscured; so much so, that the word sindflut, or 
great flood, was afterwards understood to signify a siindflut, 
or deluge in punishment of the sins of man. Such errors of 
the ear are the frequent source of new conceptions. Hence it 
was more easy to ingraft the new religious idea about the 
deluge on an old mythic stem. 

The baptismal rite of the Germanic, heathens was performed 
at the birth of a child by sprinkling water over it. When 
Chlodwig, a king of the Franks, who had become a convert to 
Christianity, lost a child, he became doubtful for a moment of 
the truth of his new creed, and bitterly exclaimed, “‘ O that 
the child had béen baptized in the name of my gods! It would 
never have died!” 

The Queen of the Heavens, the Mother of God, of the Ger- 
man heathens, was Freia, or Frigg. Her son Balder, the god 
of peace, was one of the twelve Asa-gods ; Loki, who brought 
about his death, played the traitor among them. Of Odin, who 
appears in various incarnations, several miracles are recorded. 
It was said that he could raise men from death, and make the 
wind cease, and still the tempest of the sea, and prevent the 
waves from swamping the ship. In the ninth incantation of 
the Runa-tal he says : — 

“ For the n’nth I know: 
If I stand in need 
My bark on the water to save, 
Ican the wind 
On the waves allay, 
And still the sea.” 


In the same runic song, Odin says of himself: — 


“T know that I hung 

On a wind-beaten tree, 
Nine whole nights, 
With a spear pierced, 
And to Odin offered 
Myself to myself 

On that tree 

Of which no one knows 
From what root it springs. 
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“Bread no one gave me, 
Nor a horn of drink ; 
Downward I peered, 
To runes applied myself, 
Then fell down thence.” 


At a first glance one would think that there was a trace here of 
Christian influence on the composition of this part of the 
Edda; but such is not the opinion of Icelandic and Scan- 
dinavian scholars. 
The final cataclysm of the universe is preceded, in the 
** Vala’s Prophecy,” by a time of horror: — 
“ an axe age, a sword age, 

a wind age, a wolf age, 

ere the world sinks. 

Brothers shall fight 

and slay each other, 

the bonds of kinship 

be ruthlessly broken.” 


Even as in Saint Mark it is said: “ The brother shall betray 
the brother to death, and the father the son, and children shall 
rise up against their parents, and shall cause them to be put to 
death.” 

Again, the “ Vala’s Prophecy,” when describing how the very 
powers in heaven shall be shaken and dissolved, says : — 

“ The sun darkens ; 
Earth into ocean sinks ; 
From Heaven fall 
The bright stars” ; 
a passage that comes remarkably close to Saint Mark: “ The 
sun shall be darkened, .... and the stars of heaven shall fall, 
and the powers that are in heaven shall be shaken.” 

At last, after the world has been consumed and the great 
struggle with the Wolf-Beast has been fought out, a golden age 
begins. ‘ Unsown,” says the * Vala’s Prophecy,” — 


“* Unsown shall 
The fields bring forth ; 
All will be amended : 
Balder shall come ! 
Hoder and Balder, 
The heavenly gods, 
Hropt’s (Odin’s) glorious dwellings shall inhabit. 
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“ A hall is standing 
Brighter than the sun, 
With gold bedecked, 

In heaven. 

There shall the righteous 
People dwell 

And forevermore 
Happiness enjoy. 

“Then comes the Mighty One 
To the great Judgment, 
The powerful from above, 
Who rules over all. 

He shall dooms pronounce 
And strifes allay, a 
Holy peace establish 
Which shall forever last.” 


This, again, comes surprisingly close to the last chapter but 
one in Saint John’s Revelation. 

Among the symbols of the creed which was to replace the 
Wodanic circle of myths, the cross stands foremost ; yet even 
the cross had, strange to say, its counterpart in Teutonic mythol- 
ogy. On Scandinavian runic stones the cross is found before the 
time of the conversion of the Northmen. The hammer of the 
god of Thunder had the shape of one of the numerous forms 
of the Christian cross. It is reported that when King Hakon 
Adalsteinsfostri, the first Christian ruler of Norway, had to 
drink in honor of Odin before his heathen countrymen, he 
secretly made the sign of the cross over the cup. On being 
reproved, it was pretended, by way of explanation, that “ he 
had not made the sign of the cross at all, that it was the sign 
of the hammer of Thor.” To this day, a representation of the 
hammer of Thunar, or Donar, may be found on the barns and 
stable doors of some German villages; and in some of the 
northern, midland, and eastern counties of England, church- 
bells still bear the same sign, as a magic charm against the 
tempest. 

From the remotest antiquity, crosses have been religious 
symbols. They are to be seen in the rock-hewn caves and 
temples of Asia and of Central America; nay, in the very 
wilds of India, among groups of cairns, dolmen, and cromlechs, 
where it is supposed they were erected by an aboriginal race, 
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which had been driven there by the first Aryan invasion, sev- 
eral thousand years before Christ. The Egyptians had the 
cross as a symbol of immortality. They had a crucified god, 
too; crucified to the tree that represented his fructifying 
power. Osiris appears with a cross in his hand. So does 
Astarte, the Phoenician goddess. So does Shing-moo, the 
Chinese madonna, who is frequently represented with an infant 
in her arm. In Buddhist mythology, the cross occurs as an 
emblem. It is to be found on Etruscan and Pompeiian monu- 
ments, and on the most ancient British, Gallic, and Massilian 
coins. The Celtic races had it. The Druids cut trees in cross- 
shape, even as the Hebrews seem to have done. The cross, 
with a circle round or above it, seems to have been a favorite 
symbol of many nations. In Kamtschatka, Humboldt feund 
pre-Christian crosses. In the British Museum there are now 
some statues from an island of the South Pacific, which have 
crosses of the simplest form (in the shape of a T) engraven 
on their backs. 

The points above indicated are of importance, because, when 
the conversion of the Germanic tribes was effected, the means 
employed were partly of a forcible kind, partly of a persuasive 
and even subtle character. There is a letter extant, written 
by Pope Gregory in the sixth century, which refers to the conver- 
sion of the Anglo-Saxons; a letter which has served as a guide, 
at least in the majority of instances, for the missionary labor 
among the heathens of Germany. In it Pope Gregory recom- 
mends that the sacred places of the pagans should not be 
destroyed, but be sprinkled over with consecrated water, and 
then changed into Christian churches, so that the people should 
be gradually induced, on the places dear to them through old 
custom, to devote themselves to the service of the true God. 
The sacrificial meals in honor of the pagan divinities, the Pope 
said, should be changed into repasts in honor of the holy mar- 
tyrs. On the /¢le-days of the saints, the people ought to en- 


camp round the churches which had once been pagan temples, 


forming tents of the branches of trees, slaughtering cattle, and 
making a sacrificial repast, even as they had been accustomed 
to do, but invoking at the same time God, and no longer the 
demons of paganism. 
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This letter offers a valuable clew. Even now, such a custom 
as Gregory recommended to be upheld is to be found in North- 
western Germany. Annually the people of the Eifel Moun- 
tains flock, on Michaelmas day, to the Michelsberg, formerly 
a mountain dedicated to the worship of Wodan. One of Wo- 
dan’s names was “ Mickle,’”’ — the Great One, — the same word 
which the Scotch still use ; but in the place of this Mickle Wodan 
a Saint Michael was introduced by the Christian missionaries. 
Still, on that old sacrificial mountain, the people gather every 
year in tents formed of the branches and boughs of trees ; 
and when service is over, they remain assembled in the open 
air, cook meat in large caldrons, and then make a sacrificial 
repast. 

To show how many of those heathen rites survive, partly in 
Christian garb, partly as mere popular usages and mummeries, 
would require a second essay. The fires lighted at midsum- 
mer time and in other parts of the year are remnants of fire and 
sun worship. When Jack-in-the-Green dances in the streets 
of England on May day, this, too, is a remnant of the old 
Teutonic tree and forest worship. When the reapers in some 
Bavarian districts have done their harvest work, they bind the 
stalks together that have remained untouched by the sickle, 
form a figure of it, with a head and arms rudely fashioned out 
of a corn-sheaf, and then kneel down before it, offering thanks, 
and exclaiming, ** This is for the Oswald!”’ Here we have an 
original Teutonic form of worship in honor of the Asenwalter, 
or ruler of the gods, the all-creative force, who, however, is 
converted into a saint of the Church, and called ** Saint Oswald.” 
And when we hear of a certain personage who in low parlance 
is called ** Old Nick,” that term is also reducible to some an- 
cient appellatives of the great god Wodan, who, as the source 
of the down-pouring streams of rain, was called “ Nicor,” whose 
offspring were the nixes, and who also had the name of “ Hni- 
kor,” that is, the Victor, but who afterwards, when Christianity 
came in, was turned into a synonyme of the priyce of the 
lower regions. 

Such transfigurations and transmutations are most fre- 
quent in mythology. Out of them there comes, ever and 
anon, a fresh crop of figures. Thus the Barbarossa legend, 
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of which so much has been made in a political sense, is proved, 
as I have shown elsewhere, to be nothing else than a remnant 
of the Wodan myth, only clad in strange array. The “ Sleep- 
ing Deliverer ” of Germany has arisen out of a circle of ideas 
which was simply an ancient Germanic attempt at an explana- 
tion of the phenomena of nature. Yes, paradoxical as it may 
sound, the Emperor who dreams in the mountain cave, who has 
never died, and who is surrounded by crystal splendor, is but 
a human transformation of the All-Father Wodan. More than 
this, the tale of the “ Wild Hunter,” and of the Wiithende 
Heer, is equally to be traced back to Wodan ; and in a great 
measure the vast and winding currents of that strange myth 
commingle with the not less fantastic course of the Redbeard 
legend. Besides, not Barbarossa alone, but other Germanic 
leaders and heroes also, were ‘* enmountained,” if I may say 
so, by popular fiction. This singular procedure was in direct 
connection with the decay of Teutonic paganism and the rise 
of Christianity. In order to wean the people from its heathen 
creed, the priests themselves did not deny the existence of the ° 
pagan divinities, but only degraded them, turning them into 
nocturnal phantoms or devils, and making the converts abjure 
them as if those devils had real existence. On their part, the 
people often changed the dethroned gods and goddesses into 
dead-alive cave-dwellers of the heroic mould, or into ghastly 
forms of the subterranean world. Still faithful to the old 
superstition, and bearing in their hearts the ancient god, though 
not daring to exhibit him in the light of day, those secret 
adherents of the decaying creed hid him by preference in a 
mountain, embalmed him, as it were, put him to sleep, made 
him dream, and only called him out, in their imagination, at 
night, or at great distances of time, when he came, so to speak, 
on an occasional visit. 

After a while, all recollection of the original significance of 
a myth vanished ; and as this occurred in an age when there 
were few books and the art of printing was still unknown, 
fancy, which is always apt to run wild among the half-culti- 
vated, then felt perfectly free, and easily broke out into the 
most disordered inventions. In the long evenings, at the fir- 
wood fire, when light and shadow play hide-and-seek, the 
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most incredible substitutions and transformations were begot- 
ten by an unbridled imagination. Thus Charlemagne, that 
enemy of the Wodan religion, himself became the substitute 
of Wodan, and Ae was concealed in an underground palace! 
Again, later, his place was taken by Frederick of Hohenstau- 
fen, called Barbarossa; the despotic enemy of the people 
becoming its apparent favorite! In this way, the most opposite 
notions and tendencies, heathen and Christian, European and 
Asiatic, religious and political, were combined in inextricable 
confusion. The forces of nature, gods, heroes, devils, hags, 
gnomes, and animals were all thrown together in a confused 
heap, forming a precious broth of witchcraft. 

But on looking closely to it, we find that, in the main, it is 
always the same mythic story, or tale; only, new raiments 
are ceaselessly woven for it at the ever-whirring loom of 
time. Extraordinary or even ridiculous as it may sound, 
there is yet no doubt for the inquirer that Barbarossa in the 
Kyffhiiuser, that the Rodensteiner who dwells in a hill of 
the Odenwald (* Odin’s Wood”), that the Schnellert’s Spirit, 
ay, that the Rat-catcher of Hameln, known to the reader of 
German literature from Goethe’s poem, and that the very 
sprites of the Christmas time — Knecht Ruprecht, Niklas, 
and Pelzmiirtel — are, after all, the same figure, only in dif- 
ferent costumes, and that their prototype is the supreme god 
of the Teutons. 

Through centuries, through thousands of years, the materials 
of sagas remain essentially the same. The ever-weaving hand 
of fiction only seeks for new garnish, wherewith to edge, lace, and 
border out the familiar garment. Fresh colors are added, fresh 
adornment wrought into it; but its basis remains unchanged. 
Thus it preserves the charm of time-honored remembrances, 
and still appears attractive to each succeeding generation. 
When we look at the old Germanic tale-treasure and endeavor 
to reduce its contents to the simplest elements, — even as we 
do with a language, when trying to get at its roots, — we expe- 
rience a feeling as if seeing, in remote antiquity, lofty trees 
growing up from a few germs, — trees which, like unto those of 
the virgin forest, lower their branches earthwards, striking 
root once more from above; then rise again with firm stem, 
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spreading their boughs, until at last an impenetrable thicket is 
created, an entangled, labyrinthine. wood, in which tree inter- 
laces and grows out from tree, and the very soil seems gnarled, 
knotted, and fibrous, while the thick roof of leaves shuts out 
every ray of light. So it is with sagas and tales. From Asia 
a forest of popular legends have spread over Europe, which all 
curiously hold and interlace with each other. Tales which at 
present have only a place in the nursery, or are yet narrated in 
a lonely village, — by the side of the spinning-wheel, before the 
flickering fire, when nature seems entranced in a weird winter 
sleep, — were once part of glorious hero-sagas, of ambitious 
religious systems, of heathen creation-stories, of ancient at- 
tempts at a philosophical or physical explanation of this won- 
drous world. That which a superficial half-culture formerly 
derided as mere boorish nonsense can in this way be followed 
into Indian or Egyptian antiquity, and sometimes suddenly 
comes back upon us in the legends of the red-skins on your 
side of the ocean. 

Mythology, the heroic legend, and all folk-lore and fairy-tale 
matter is engaged in a continuous up-and-down process of 
development and degeneracy. First, we see the feeble attempts 
of a people in remote antiquity, trying to account for the world 
and its working forces. Then, partly by the artistic instinct, 
partly by a misconception of words, partly by the rise of a 
priestly caste, which endeavors to use the crude ideas of the 
mass as a means of power and influence for itself, a series of 
idols and gods are shaped, which either are supposed to walk 
on the green earth, to haunt its mountains, fields, and rivers, 
or which are enthroned in the welkin. With these celestial 
figures the heroes of this world, raised to the position of demi- 
gods, are gradually confused, if the gods have not been alto- 
gether fashioned out of worshipped human leaders. Later, 
when the original belief suffers in its influence by the invasion 
of a new mythic creed, an evolution in an inverse rate takes 
place. Then fiction no longer spreads upwards, but it descends 
from the serene and lofty heights to the earth, and even into 
the regions beneath it. The gods once more become simple 
heroes, men, nay, even kobolds and spectres. The once pow- 
erful figure of Wodan shrinks into an uncommon, or even a 
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common, emperor or king. It suffers diminution to the extent 
of being changed into a wild hunter, or a gamekeeper on a 
lordly demesne ; or it turns up, after much variegated mas- 
querading, as a Pelznickel (“ Nicholas-in-the-Fur ”’) among the 
peasant children, whom it terrifies or rewards before Christ- 
mas, according to their behavior. In ‘his way, Freia-Holda, 
the German Venus, becomes simple “ Frau Holle,” a beautiful 
witch, or even a spook, and a hag, charming in the face, but 
similar to a hollow tree from,behind. And songs which once 
may have formed part of religious rites are at last only 
found in a fragmentary ferm, apparently devoid of sense, or 
only with an occasional glimpse of meaning, such as the 
*“*Song of the Stork,’ or song of the Kindlein’s Brunnen 
(the Children’s Fountain), which children repeat with lisp- 
ing voices, having heard them when on the mother’s or the 
nurse’s knee. 

In this way, that which once was revered as heavenly, 
returns to the earth, is transplanted into field and dale, into 
caves, nay, even into the kitchen ; and a splendid fable of gods 
ends as an Ashpitel, a Cinderella, who drearily sits at the 
hearth, shelling peas, despised and ill-used by her sisters, the 
new religions, until one day the inquirer comes, who, from the 
delicate slipper, recognizes the sublime beauty, and who raises 
the soiled tale once more from dust and dirt to its high poetical 
rank, to its philosophical significance. 

To give a typical instance of the manner in which a number 
of divine and half-divine forms are wrought out from a central 
idea, as well as of the peculiar transmutation-and degeneracy 
which these fresh forms undergo in course of time, we may 
take a goddess whose worship has been one of the most exten- 
sive in ancient Germany, judging from the numerous traces her 
cultus has left, whilst that of the other Germanic divinities — 
barring Wodan and Donar— does not, by far, show equally 
strong vestiges. 

The noblest type of our heathen female divinities was Freia- 
Holda, the goddess of love. She dwells in an enchanted 
garden, surrounded by the eternal light, holding gentle sway 
over the sources of life, and scattering beauty and fertility over 
the earth by her ethereal passage. A strange glow and shim- 
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mer surrounds her heart-entrancing form. Fragrance arises 
when she floats by with her suite of blissful maidens. Her 
abode is in the sunny region, far behind the sea of clouds 
which hover over us. There, on an ever-blooming meadow, 
the finest flowers bloom, and the most luscious fruits ripen ; 
crowds of children play in happy innocence; and there, also, 
the “ Fountain of Rejuvenescence ” is to be found, —a rep- 
resentation of nature’s renovating powers that know of no 
death. The name of the goddess— Friia, Frea, Freia, or 
Frikka — signifies the “ friendly,” the loving, from the Gothic 
frijon, to love; with which Freund, friend, and freien, to 
woo, are connected. Friday (Dies Veneris) has its appel- 
lation from that Teutonic Venus. In the folk-lore of our 
people she continues to hold a great position, though much 
transmuted, and though no longer to be identified by her 
original chief name. It is supposed that such places as 
Frickenhausen and Frickenhorst were formerly sanctuaries 
dedicated to her. Many of those places are situated near 
lakes. In fact, Freia is represented in the myth as dwelling 
by preference near a lake, under willow-trees, even as Venus 
Anadyomene arose out of the water of the sea. 

In describing the figure and the surroundings of Freia in the 
few words above given, I have, of course, seized upon her char- 
acteristics at a particular point of the development of the sagas 
referring to her. As mythology is engaged in a continuous 
up-and-down process of growth and degeneracy, it is necessary, 
for plastic purposes, to choose a special period, most favorable 
to the setting forth of a clear image. The gods of Greece, who 
appear so eminently distinct and rounded off, have also had 
their time of floating nebulousness; and it is owing to the 
graphic delineation in which poets naturally delight, that from. 
mere shadowy symbols of physical phenomena they grew into 
the form which painters and sculptors were afterwards able to 
set before the eye. So Freia also was but gradually con- 
densed, — if that is not a word rather inapplicable to her del- 
icate figure ; the idea originally underlying it being the same 
as that from which the figure of Wodan was procreated. She 
is, indeed, at first, simply the female form of Wodan, or 
Woden ; hence we find her, in one of her many celestial in- 
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carnations, as Frau Goden, or Gauden}$ the change of the 
“w” into the “g” being, as need scarcely be remarked, of 
most frequent occurrence. 

When our forefathers wandered forth from their home in 
Central Asia, they brought with them, into what is now Ger- 
many, that worship of the forces of nature, which 1s also the 
substratum of the ancient Vedic religion. Light, warmth, the 
nourishing rain that pours upon the earth, were to them sub- 
jects of wonder and adoration. In the darker climate of 
Northern Europe, this form of worship necessarily assumed a 
sombre hue: the sunlit heads of the Vanen, or gods of light, 
disappear, and Wodan, the storm-god, who chases through the 
air in the roaring tempest, comes to the foreground. The 
cloud-specked sky of the country in which the Germanic branch 
of the Aryan race had found a new home, now mirrored itself 
in the religion of that immigrant people. I will not here go 
into the question of the derivation of Wodan’s name, whether 
it signifies the quick-going,* the storming, the raging; or 
whether an explanation is to be supplied from a root referring 
to the creating force. Nor will I allude more specially to the 
alleged connection of Wodan with the name of Buddha, the 
reformer of the Vedic creed. It is sufficient for the present 
purpose to state that the Teutonic All-Father, who pervades the 
world, originally simply signified the wind, in its purifying and 
its destructive quality. Sometimes he also served as a symbol 
of the cloud-covered sky itself, or in a more refined form of 
the starry firmament. All the attributes with which he 
appears when the myth has assumed a more definite shape, 
point to this quality of his as Lord of the air. The ancient 
god careers along on a milk-white horse, from whose nostrils 
fire issues ; a wide, flowing mantle flutters about his shoulders ; 
a broad hat covers his hoary head. The horse is considered a 
symbol of the drifting cloud. The wide mantle equally typifies 
the cloud-specked sky. The hat, even, is thought to be a rep- 
resentation of the cloudy cover of the earth. 

Now, Freia-Holda, or Goden, Wodan’s female form, at first 
makes her appearance as the Lady of the Air, the wife of the 





* From Old Saxon, wadan; Old Norse, vadha ; Old High German, watan. 
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Storm-god, who chases her through the sky. She is the cloud, 
driven along by the wind. Occasionally she is surrounded by 
other female forms, also representing clouds which career 
along ; and these are said to change now and then into horses. 
This myth brings to recollection the corresponding Indian 
legend, which says that the goddess of the Storm-cloud flies 
in the guise of a mare before the embrace of the Ruler of 
the Air. The clouds are regarded as women, because they 
nourish the earth, the rain being conceived as the milk of 
heaven ; whence the clouds are also, in an earlier stage of 
mythological formation, looked upon as cows from whose 
udders the fertilizing liquid pours down. It will presently be 
seen how these cows, cloud-horses, or cloud-women, which form 
the retinue of the goddess of the Air, are, together with her, 
refined in course of time, until we get, out of them, a charm- 
ing bevy of figures representing loveliness, fertility, benevo- 
lence, and kindly feeling, with a halo of beauty thrown round 
the whole. 

But before going over to that more attractive picture, we 
have yet to look upon another feature of Freia’s original char- 
acter, as the wife of the Storm-god. Wodan, the ruler of the 
sky and the winds, has the additional attribute of a leader and 
marshal of the dead, who conducts the spirits of the departed 
through the air to the heavenly abode, the Walhalla. This 
attribute of his evidently furnished the Romans with the point 
of comparison, when they likened our Wodan to their qwn 
Mercury. Both held the office of guides to the other world; 
Mercury being, on that account, called Psychopompos. The 
notion of our forefathers was that the souls departed like a 
breeze in the air. The Storm-god, therefore, was their natural 
conductor. Now, in her original shape, Goden-Freia also is 
the queen of the winds, the clouds, and of the lightning 
rays; and she sits entranced, in company with the souls, in a 
glistening cloud-castle, from where she now and then issues, to 
make a procession through the world, even as Wodan does. 
The obvious meaning of this myth is, that the storm, or, in 
more plastic form, the Storm-god, sleeps in the clouds, and 
that ever and anon it awakens, when it reecommences its roar- 
ing march through the universe. Gradually Wodan, the ruler 
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of the winds and the leader of the army of the dead, who 
leaves his cloud-castle only at times, sitting during the remain- 
der in a kind of trance in his Wolkenburg or Wolkenberg,* is 
converted into a great army-leader, or warrior king, or even a 
wild hunter, who sleeps and dreams in a mountain, where he 
bides his time, or from which he occasionally breaks forth. In 
this way, the legend of the Wiithende Heer and of the Wilde 
Jiger has arisen. The Wiithende Heer is simply Wuotan’s 
army, the nocturnal phantom passage of the departed. When 
in the memory of the masses, all recollection of the root and 
origin of the words that were connected with the early pagan 
creed had died out, a misconception easily took place. That 
which seemed now senseless was supplied with a new meaning 
by a transmutation to which the tongue and the ear quickly 
accustomed themselves ; and so the hosts of the quick-going, 
raging Storm-god Wodan became a wiithendes Heer, whose 
natural chieftain seemed to be a wild hunter. 

Even so it was with Goden-Freia. At first herself chased by 
Wodan, she, in her turn, becomes a wild huntress, after having 
passed through the intermediate stage of a leader of the de- 
parted souls. In her quality of a wild huntress, she is repre- 
sented as extremely vindictive against disbelievers, doubters, 
and scoffers. The same was said of the male form of the wild 
hunter. Perhaps this attribute of revengefulness was conferred 
upon both of those who struggled for the preservation of the 
Wodanic creed against the encroachments and the triumph of 
Christianity. 

Remnants of the worship of Goden-Freia as the conductor 
of the souls of the departed may even now be found in the 
children’s games of various parts of Germany. Those games 
are in many respects a valuable source for filling up the flaws 
that exist in our knowledge of ancient Germanic mythology, 
though it is often difficult to get at the real meaning of such 
disjointed fragments of early religious rites which have found 
a last refuge in the nursery and in the world of children, where 
necessarily they have been much disfigured in course of time 
by absurd additions. However, the game of “ Frau-Goda,” or, 





* Burg and berg (castle and mountain) come from the same root. 
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as she is called in Eastern Prussia, ole moder Tirsche,* that 
is, Old Mother Sorceress, is yet recognizable enough. A girl, 
as Frau-Goda, squats down on the ground; a number of chil- 
dren, representing souls, place themselves on her lap. An- 
other girl, representing a woman with a limping foot, comes to 
fetch them away, one after the other ; which is done with some 
difficulty. The game is ended in various ways in different 
parts of Germany ; but there can be no doubt of its meaning. 
Goda-Freia has the hosts of souls in her charge, either in her 
quality as the leader of the departed to their resting-place, or, 
—as will presently be shown, — in the complementary quality 
of a custodian of the souls that yet await their embodiment in 
the flesh. The limping woman, therefore, may either mean 
the slowly, but surely, coming death; or she may typify the 
transformation of the pre-existing souls, that had dwelt bliss- 
fully with Freia, into an imperfect eartlily condition. I will 
only add that the game alluded to is sometimes finished in this 
way: the goddess, deprived of all her children, goes forth to 
revisit them. Thereupon tle latter, suddenly changed into 
dogs, utter the sounds and make the gestures of enraged 
animals bent upon tearing a prey into pieces. The dogs repre- 
sent the roaring winds by which Freia, the goddess of the 
Clouds, is surrounded. The Cloud, on meeting the Wind, is 
torn, or dispersed. In more plastic shape, Goden-Freia is 
torn by her own transformed children, the dogs. 

Gradually, the stern image of the goddess of the storm, 
the conductress of the departed souls, and of the wi/de Jigerin, 
melts mto softer conceptions. Thus we have a tale of Wodan’s 
consort, clad in a white, waving robe, wandering about, with 
tears and wails, over hill and dale, in quest of her lost +us- 
band. Scarcely has she found him, when she loses him once 
more, and must recommence her painful journey. The god- 
dess in the white, waving robe is no longer a representative of 
the dark, swift-travelling storm-cloud, but of the fleecy, bright- 
colored. welkin, which in German, as in English, are called 
*“lambs.”? She dwells in a sphere of light; a glittering neck- 
lace adorns her; she is surrounded by swan-maidens. The 


* Tirsche, contraction of Téwersche-zaubrerin, 
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cows, cloud-horses, or cloud-women, that formerly constituted 
her suite, are thus changed into more pleasing images. The 
milk-white swan-maidens are the fleecy cloudlets in the ceru- 
lean sky. 

Having assumed a more benevolent, as it were humanized, 
shape, Freia now comes nearer to mankind: she descends to 
the earth, scattering fruitfulness over it, and conferring bene- 
fits on the good and the industrious. Together with her sister, 
Volla, and other deities, we find her as a healing goddess. 
(See the “* Merseburg Incantation,” where she helps in curing the 
lamed horse of Balder.) Her powers of healing, of fruitfulness, 
of beneficence, gradually bring her up to the position of a kindly, 
creative, all-nourishing force. Therefore, when the harvest is 
gathered in, the last stalks of corn, which have remained un- 
touched by the sickle, are sometimes tied into a rude imitation 
of a female figure; and the mowers kneel down before it, 
offering thanks and prayers, even as is still done in some 
parts of Bavaria, as before stated, in honor of an alleged 
* Saint Oswald,” who has his name from a word signifying 
the ruler of the gods. 

In the tale of Frau Holda,—which is but one of the ap- 
pellatives of Freia, that has gradually grown into a distinct 
figure, — we find the goddess merging from general benevo- 
lence and kindliness into a representative of love, whilst she 
retains in the main some of her former characteristics. She is 
again clad in a white, flowing robe; a veil covers her face ; 
her figure is that of a woman of transcendent beauty. , Long, 
golden locks stream from her head; her body is snow-white ; 
she has something of the Aphroditean type. On her forehead 
a tangled ringlet of hair is observable. Rudra, the Indian 
storm-god, had the same; the tangled curl typifies the scat- 
tered streaks of clouds. In her representation as Holda, the 
goddess still remains the source of rain and of snow; but the 
images adapted to that quality of hers bear now a more refined, 
or a more home-like, human aspect. She ascends a mountain 
with a golden, bottomless bucket, from which the fertilizing 
liquid pours down upon the earth. Or people say, when it 
snows, * Frau Holle spreads her white mantle”; or; “ She 
throws out her bed-feathers.”’ To liken snow to feathers is an 
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ancient image, which we recognize in that passage of Herodo- 
tus where he reports that the Scythians declare the northern 
region inaccessible, because it is filled with feathers. 

Not of rain and snow only is Frau Holda the source; she is 
also the goddess of the warming sun. On her own day, on 
Friday (Freia’s day), a clear sky is always expected, even 
though it has rained the whole week; for then Frau Holda 
must dry her veil on her own Sunday. That veil she spreads 
over rose-boughs and willow-trees, which are sacred to her. 
It may be remarked here that Friday, in popular superstition 
generally assumed to be an unlucky day, is yet, in some parts 
of Scotland, and, if I do not much mistake, also in some parts 
of Germany, even now pre-eminently the marriage-day, the day 
of wedding-feasts. Freia on that day was supposed to pre- 
side as an auspicious deity over this confirmation of love. 
There can scarcely be a doubt that the almost invincible 
tenacity with which the people held to the worship of this 
Germanic Venus is the very reason why her day was declared 
by Christian missionaries to be an unlucky one. The explana- 
tion usually given of “ the unluckiness of everything that is 
commenced on a Friday,’ must be regarded as a fiction calcu- 
lated to wean people from a heathen tradition which could not 
even be fully vanquished by clever adaptations. 

On the Aphroditean myth of Freia-Holda, the saga of the 
Venusberg and of Tannhiiuser, the amorous knight, is evi- 
dently founded. The goddess of love, in this tale, has her 
abode.in a mountain grotto. From her heavenly burg she is, 
by a transition of which we have before spoken, transplanted 
into the subterranean cave of a lerg. 'Tannhiiuser clearly 
signifies the struggle going on between the two creeds, — that 
of enjoyment and that of abnegation. Characteristically enough, 
the well-known poem ends with Tannhiiuser, who had been at 
Rome to obtain absolution by the Pope, falling off from the 
worship of ‘ Maria the pure virgin,” and returning once more 
to “ Frau Venusinne” and her joyous surroundings. 

The goddessof love, Holda or Holle, is in many myths 
represented as dwelling in a beautiful garden, filled with fra- 
grant flowers and luscious fruits. It is situated in a sunny 
region beneath the waters of a well; that is, in the clear ether 
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behind the clouds. Sometimes the garden, or meadow, is also 
placed in the interior of a mountain; it being a peculiarity in 
the formation of myths that that which originally had been 
placed in the skies is in course of time charmed down to the 
earth, whilst that which had been on the earth is gradually 
spirited away into cloud-land. In the garden, or on the 
meadow, where Frau Holda reigns, children play amidst 
flowers and bushes; from the chalice of blossoms they, fairy- 
like, sip honey. They are the souls of the unborn whom 
corporeal embodiment yet awaits. Here we meet one of 
those truly Germanic myths in which, to speak with Luther, 
“the mystery of grief that underlies all human things” is 
blended with an ineffable charm. The spiritualist and the 
naturalist creeds are here strangely intertwined, showing 
the same inseparability as the corresponding phenomena of 
actual life. 

Freia-Holda, formerly but the leader of the departed souls, 
is now also the guardian of spirits in pre-existence, which have 
the form of children. She still receives the souls of the de- 
parted, but she changes them back into children’s souls. It is 
the doctrine of a continual transformation and rejuvenation of 
all eartly things and living forms. In the guise of a grude 
tale we have here a philosophical or scientific tenet. The idea 
of such rejuvenescence was represented by the Jungbrunnen 
or Quickborn; that is, the fountain of youth or of life, in 
which old men and cripples are recast ; whilst the idea of the 
embodiment of the unborn was typified in the KAindleins- 
Brunnen, which plays still so great a part in the nursery, in 
answer to inquisitive youngsters. And lest it might be thought 
that this latter notion simply arose out of the necessity of 
silencing precocious inquirers by a harmless joke, it will be 
useful to mention that actual wells and pumps, covered over by 
some structure, have from early times been consecrated, under 
the name of Kindleins-Brunnen, to the idea of fecundity. 
The Roman Catholie Church, in all probability, took posses- 
sion, in this case also, of places of ancient heathen worship, 
and baptized them with a new name. Wells sacred to Freia- 
Holda, the guardian of the unborn, were thus dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary. Women that drank the water of such a well 
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were promised fecundity. There is an authenticated instance 
of such a consecration of an ancient Gulckbrunnen, at Dresden, 
by a bishop, Johann von Saalhausen, in the year 1512, when 
a new chapel was built over the well, on account of the great 
concourse of women flocking thither. The well was dedicated 
to the “ Holy and Chaste Virgin Mary.” On the top of the 
structure is a weather-vane in the shape of a stork, who in his 
beak, as well as in one of his claws, bears a baby in swaddling- 
clothes. 

The Virgin Mary has been shown, in this instance, to be 
only the substitute of the Germanic goddess of love. Hence, 
when the children of our country sing even now, 


“ Mutter Gottes thut Wasser tragen, 

Mit goldenen Kannen, 

Aus dem goldenen Briinnele : 

Da liegen viel’ drinne. 

Sie legt sie auf die Kissen, 

Und thut sie schén wiegen 

Auf der goldenen Stiegen,” 
they repeat in apparently Christian form, that which once was, 
no doubt, part of some pagan hymn. As to the stork, who is 
still considered, in the world of children, to be the bringer of 
the new-born, his ancient appellation of Adebar, or Odebar, — 
bearer of children, bearer of souls, — shows that from times 
immemorial he has symbolized the arrival of new citizens of 
this earth. The question arises, why that bird should have 
been especially chosen for that object. The explanation is, 
that the stork, on account of the color of his legs, is ranked 
among those sacred flying creatures which are considered 
“carriers of lightning,’ representatives of the electric flash 
that shoots from the sky to the earth. Now, in ancient creed, 
the soul, regarded as a breath of air, was supposed to descend 
to the earth in the flashes of lightning. The stork, with his 
legs of fiery red, is therefore at the same time the bringer of 
the souls of children embodied in the flesh, and the averter of 
lightning from the dwellings of man, provided man_pro- 
tects that sacred bird. A house on which the storks breed is 
considered safe from the danger of a conflagration. A cart- 
wheel laid on the roof, for the more convenient formation of 
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the nest by the storks, is looked upon as a kind of amulet. 
The cart-wheel is the image of the “ sun-wheel,” in which, 
according to an ancient notion, the lightning-spark was first 
struck. To kill a stork is a means of attracting the fire of 
heaven to the house of the offender. These superstitions ex- 
hibit the curious intermixture of ideas apparently without con- 
nection: a similar confusion and intricacy is observable in a 
great number of other myths. 

I may add that the lady-bird — so called, because it was first 
sacred to Freia, and then dedicated to the Virgin Mary — is 
also among the creatures which are considered carriers of 
lightning. The red color of that insect is, of course, equally 
the point of comparison. The present German name of the 
lady-bird is Marien-Kafer, or Herrgotts-Kafer, which shows 
the transfer—a not unfrequent one in the development of 
myths — of the worship from the female to the male divinity. 
In some German countries, the lady-bird is called “ sun-calf,” 
or “ sun-chicken,” which brings us back at once to the idea of 
fire and light. At the same time, the lady-bird is supposed, 
even as the stork, to bring the children from heaven to earth ; 
whence, in Suabian dialect, the children’s gong, 

“ Herrgotts-Moggela ! flieg auf, 
Flieg’ mir in den Himmel ’nauf! 
Bring a goldis Schiissela runter, 
Und a goldis Wickelkindla drunter!” 


Among English children, too, a remnant of such ancient 
folk-lore has been preserved in the song, 


“ Lady-bird, lady-bird! fly away home ! 
Your house is on fire, your children at home !’ 


, 


The “house on fire” is the sunlit abode of Freia, “ our 
lady.”” The “children at home,” whom the lady-bird is to 
fetch, are the unborn that are expected on earth. But not 
birds and insects alone are mixed up with the ideas of light- 
ning and at the same time of fecundity ; for the mountain- 
ash, on account of its red berries, and the hazelnut-tree, which 
also bears fruit with a reddish shell, are similarly regarded as 
representatives gf the electric flash. The latter tree is used 
even now as a symbol of fecundity in the marriage rites of the 
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peasantry of some German provinces. The messenger who 
brings the invitation to the wedding-feast carries a twig of the 
hazelnut. In other provinces, hazelnuts are thrown after the 
newly married couple. 

From Freia-Holda to the prosaic hazelnut seems a long step. 
Let us return, therefore, to the more poetic conceptions of the 
myth. Among the Franconian population there is a tale about 
Holda, or Holle, sitting in the moonlight,— when the vines 
are in the bloom, and hill and dale are filled with fragrance, — 
on a rock, clad in a white, shining robe, and singing lays 
which make the heart melt. Here we have the figure of the 
goddess of love and of fertility faintly, but delicately, pre- 
served in one of the most pleasing images ; but already she 
approaches the character of a weird sorceress. The children 
are warned against listening to the songs of the beautiful witch. 
They are told to say their Pater nosters when they hear her 
enchanting voice, lest they should have to remain with her, in 
the wood, until the day of judgment. The character of Holda 
here approaches the type of the “ Venusinne.” Her fascina- 
tion borders even upon violence: the tale has a strong admix- 
ture of the demoniacal element. 

The rock on which the nocturnal sorceress sits, bears the 
name of Hulli-Stein, — Holda’s Stone. But, by a misconception 
of the ear, it is now supposed to mean a hollow stone; and 
the myth which always lays hold of misconceived words for the 
purpose of spinning out a new yarn of the tale, now relates 
that Holda has sat on the rock, where she moans after her lost 
husband, so long as to have hollowed out the stone! Trees 
dedicated to Holda, and therefore called Hollenbaum, become, 
by a similar process, hollow trees. Out of hollow trees clil- 
dren are said to come, even as they come from the Aindleins- 
Brunnen. The “ hollow” tree here stands again as a symbol 
of “* Holda,” with whom the unborn dwell. At last, the god- 
dess herself becomes hollow, though she still preserves her 
enchanting face. 

Another attribute, or surname, of Freia was Perahta, the 
Shining One. The root of this word is the same as that of 
mop, and of the German feuer, fire. Now, even as Freia, the 
wife of Woden, or Goden, became Frau Goden,-even as her 
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attribute of Holda (the charming) gave rise to a special god- 
dess of that name, so also the attribute of “ shining ”’ was con- 
verted, individualized, into a witch, called Perahta, or Bertha. 
As such we find her in the folk-lore of German Austria, 
Bavaria, Suabia, and Alsace, — all through the south of 
Germany. Remarkably enough, Bertha is sometimes con- 
ceived as a cloud-woman, in the shape of a cow; sometimes 
also merely as clad in a cowhide. Here we find the trace of 
the earliest cloud and sky worship in a fairy figure otherwise 
belonging to the later period of decay. A spiritual retinue 
are said to accompany Bertha; they are called Heimchen. 
They represent the souls of the unborn. True to the original 
character of Freia-Holda, Bertha is a protectress of cradles 
against nocturnal lemures and evil spirits, named Trud/ and 
Nachtahndl. In the Tyrol, Bertha, or Perchta, is mixed up 
with the Christian legend. She is said to have been the wife 
of Pontius Pilate, and to have become a convert to Christi- 
anity after the crucifixion of the Saviour. But in her quality 
as a protecting angel of those children who have died before 
baptism, we once more recognize a trait of the ancient pagan 
goddess of love. 

In Franconia, there is a fairy figure, called Lisenbertha, or 
the Iron Bertha. She appears in a cowhide, with horns on her 
head. It is the old corruption of the cloud-cow, the rain- 
giver, the fertilizer, — the earliest idea of Freia. The “ iron ” 
Bertha has arisen from a misunderstood word, which originally 
had the same meaning as Bertha. In Gothic, eiso (in Middle 
German, ise) also signified “shining.” isenbertha is there- 
fore a tautology, even as, for instance, Donaufluss (the river 
Danube) is a triple tautology ; don, au, and fluss, all signify- 
ing “river.” But this tautology led, in the case of Bertha, to 
droll errors ; thus we find in Luther’s writings a “ Bertha with 
the iron nose.” This Bertha with the iron nose is then very 
properly converted into a wintry goddess, who runs about with 
dishevelled hair. In this latter characteristic there is once 
more a trait of the early notion of a storm-goddess Freia, on 
whose forehead hung a dishevelled lock of hair. 

There are many more transformations of this divinity. In 
some parts of Saxony, the appellation of ‘* Hera,” which Freia 
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also had, was changed into a special fairy figure, sometimes 
conceived under the form of a snow-white dove that wings its 
way through the air. The snow-white garb of the goddess of 
the silvery clouds, the goddess of love, is here transfigured 
into a bird which represents innocence and love. In another 
tale, Holda, or Holle, or Wolle, is represented as spinning 
wool. In her quality as bringer of fertility she was, in early 
mythic conception, a goddess of agriculture, and more espe- 
cially a protectress of the culture of flax. The name of Holle 
being misunderstood as “ Wolle”’ (which in German means 
wool), gave rise to the myth just mentioned. So also, from 
her designation as * Mother Holle,” or Haulemutter, there 
arose, through a misunderstanding, the idea of her being a 
* howling” or wailing woman. But in this, again, there is a 
trace of the early notion of Freia as a goddess of the storm. 
Then we have another figure evolved out of Freia, in the shape 
of ** Mother Rose,” who still plays her part in German chil- 
dren’s games. Hrédsa, the bearer of glory, was a cognomen 
of Wodan’s wife ; out of Hrédsa came Mother “ Rose.’’ Then 
we have a fairy form, called Stempe or Stampa, who appears 
partly in the shape of a horse, but has much of the qualities 
of Holda and Bertha. The horsy appearance, which is also 
observable in the “stamping” sound of the name of that 
witch, is traceable to the early conception of Holda as a cloud- 
horse. A more pleasing and tender recollection of the reign 
of Holda is an appellation given to the milky-way on the firma- 
ment. Frau Hilden-Strasse, in Dutch Vronelden-Straet, is 
the street of Holda, the milky-way being regarded as the path 
of the souls which they take on departing this life. 

The weisse Frau, the White Woman, who at times appears at 
night in royal palaces, and who typifies the ancestress of the 
house, is equally traceable to Holda, the mother of all life. 
In each special case, her figure is of course loaded with his- 
torical or pseudo-historical characteristics, so as to render her 
fit for her particular part. Again, Holda is transformed, in 
the Barbarossa legend, into a handmaiden of the enmountained 
emperor. And no wonder; for even as Barbarossa is only the 
wraith of the ancient Germanic god, even as his fellow- 
champions, and the horses and wild boars that are with them, 
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are a sort of subterranean fata morgana of ancient Walhalla, 
so also Holda, Wodan’s consort, is naturally changed into the 
helpmate of the cave-dwelling warrior. The Holda myth, 
in this particular form, retains many characteristics of the 
tale of the Wild Huntress. On the other hand, it has also 
affinities with the Aphroditean aspect of the Freia saga; for 
when Barbarossa’s handmaiden leaves the mountain, she is 
preceded by an old man, the trusty Eckhart, who has a long 
beard, and bears a white staff, and tells people to get out of the 
way of his mistress. This trusty Eckhart we find again, in 
the Tannhiiuser legend, at the entrance of the Venusberg. 
He forms a link between the most ancient circle of Wodanic 
myths and their later transformations. 

Like Freia, the other divinities of the Germanic Asgard have 
left their vestiges in numerous figures of the fairy and kobold 
world. The tales of the German and Scandinavian peasantry 
are still full of them; and they may be found, in strange dis- 
guises, even in Scotland, nay, in France, in Italy, in Spain, 
wherever, in fact, Germanic tribes have penetrated. Incan- 
tations, of an originally heathen character, are in use to this 
day. In Robert Chambers’s “ Fireside Stories” it is reported 
from Scotland that ‘‘ when a person has received a sprain, it is 
customary to apply to an individual practised in casting the 
wresting-thread. This is a thread spun from black wool, on 
which are cast nine knots, and tied round a sprained leg or 
arm. During the time the operator is putting the thread round 
the affected limb, he says, but in such a tone of voice as not 
to be heard by the bystanders, nor even by the person operated 
upon : — 

“ The lord rade, 
and the foal slade ; 
he lighted, 
and he righted, 
set joint to joint, 
bone to bone, 
and sinew to sinew : 
heal in the Holy Ghost’s name !” 


The same incantation, in almost identical terms, is used in 
Norway, where, instead of the Lord, the name of Jesus is 
used. In Sweden, however, ‘* Oden” Odin or Wodan, takes his 
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place. Now, any one comparing the above. with the famous 
Merseburg incantation, which is one of the earliest remnants 
of the old German language, will find that the Scotch sorcerer’s 
say, which Roberts Chambers cited as being still in use, is 
almost literally the same as that ancient heathen charmer’s 
charm which begins with the words : — 


« Phol ende Wodan 
vuoran zi holza.” 


Truly, a remarkable instance of the tenacity of rites and 
ceremonies, dating back to gray pagan antiquity ! 

The ideas, the language, the every-day customs of the masses 
in Europe, continue to bear, unknown to them, the imprint of 
early paganism. We shall certainly not lose anything if, by 
studying the mythology of our Germanic forefathers, we are 
enabled to restore an original meaning even to the apparently 
absurd phrases which daily strike our ear. But the greatest 
gain will be if, in this way, we can pour light over the dark 
world of superstition, enlarge the domain of reason, and by 
placing full knowledge within universal reach, take out from 
people’s minds that sharp bitterness of sectarian fanaticism 
which is one of the worst impediments of progress. If, at the 
same time, a new poetical enjoyment can be offered to large 
intellectual classes, who have hitherto failed to know the 
rugged grandeur and the delicate charms of the ancient Teu- 
tonic creed, the gain becomes only the more valuable ; and we 
owe additional thanks to those earnest workers who have 
brought together stone by stone, broken column after column, 
out of which we can once more rebuild, before our mind’s eye, 
the lofty and noble hall of the Germanic world of gods. 

Karu Buinp. 
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Art. III. — Niccouin?’s AntI-Papat TRAGEDY. 


As readers of Italian history know, the school of Romantic 
poets and novelists which flourished at Milan during the first 
quarter of the century, and of which Manzoni, Pellico, and 
Grossi are the principal names that remain to us, was practi- 
cally dispersed by the Austrian police after the Carbonari dis- 
turbances in 1821-22, and the literary spirit of the nation took 
refuge under the mild and careless despotism of the grand 
dukes at Florence. 

In 1821 Austria was mistress of pretty near all Italy. She 
held in her own. grasp the vast provinces of Lombardy and 
Venetia; she had garrisons in Naples, Piedmont, and the 
Romagna; and Rome was ruled according to her will. But 
there is always something fatally defective in the vigilance of 
a policeman; and in the very place which perhaps Austria 
thought it quite needless to guard, the restless and indomita- 
ble spirit of free thought entered. It was in Tuscany, a fief 
of the Holy Roman Empire, reigned over by a family set on 
the grand-ducal throne by Austria herself, and united to her 
Hapsburgs by many ties of blood and affection, — in Tuscany, 
right under both noses of the double headed eagle, as it were, 
that a new literary and political life began for Italy. The Leo- 
poldine code was famously mild towards criminals, and the Lo- 
rainese princes did not show themselves crueler than they could 
help towards poets, essayists, historians, philologists, and that 
class of malefactors. Indeed, it was the philosophy of their 
family to let matters alone ; and the grand duke restored after 
the fall of Napoleon was, as has been said, an absolute mon- 
arch, but he was also an honest man. This galantuomo had 
even a minister who successfully combated the Austrian influ- 
ences, and so, though there were of course spies and a censor- 
ship in Florence, there was also indulgence ; and if it was not 
altogether a pleasant place for literary men to live, it was at 
least tolerable, and there they gathered from their exile and 
their silence throughout Italy. Their point of union, and their 
means of affecting the popular mind, was for twelve years the 
critical journal entitled the Antologia, founded by that Vieus- 
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seux who also opened those delightful and beneficent read- 
ing-rooms whither we all rush, as soon as we reach Florence, 
to look at the newspapers and magazines of our native land. 
The Antologia had at last the misfortune to offend the Emperor 
of Russia, and to do that prince a pleasure, the Tuscan govern- 
ment suppressed it: such being the international amenities when 
sovereigns really reigned in Europe. After the Antologia there 
came another review, published at Leghorn, but it was not so 
successful, and in fact the conditions of literature gradually 
grew more irksome in Tuscany, until the violent liberation 
came in °48, and a little later the violent re-enslavement. 

Giambattista Niccolini, like nearly all the poets of his time 
and country, was of noble birth, his father being a cavalicre, 
and holding a small government office at San Giuliano, near 
Pistoja. Here, in 1782, Niccolini was born to very decided 
penury. His father had only that little office, and his income 
died with him; the mother had nothing, — possibly because 
she was descended from a poet, that famous Filicaja, namely, 
whose tender sigh over the weakness and the ill-starred beauty 
of his country, — 





* Oh, fossi tu men bella, od almen piu forte !” — 
is about the only breath of nature and of poetry that has 
reached us from the whole thirteen hundred poets of the 
famous Arcadian folds. From his mother, doubtless, Nicco- 
lini inherited his genius, and perhaps his patriotism. But 
little or nothing is known of his early life. It is certain, 
merely, that after leaving school, he continued his studies in 
the University of Pisa, and that he very soon showed himself 
a poet. His first published effort was a sort of lamentation 
over an epidemic that desolated Tuscany in 1804, and this was 
followed by five or six pretty thoroughly forgotten tragedies in 
the classic or Alfierian manner. Of these, only the Medea is 
still played, but they all made a stir in their time ; and for one 
he was crowned by the Accademia della Crusca, which we sup- 
pose does not mean a great deal. The fact that Niccolini early 
caught the attention and won the praises of Ugo Foscolo is 
more important. There grew up, indeed, between the two poets 
such esteem that the elder at this time dedicated one of his books 
to the younger, and their friendship continuéd through life. 
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When Elisa Bonaparte was made queen of Etruria by Na- 
poleon, Niccolini became secretary of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, and professor of history and mythology. It is said that 
in the latter capacity he instilled into his hearers his own 
notions of liberty and civic virtue. He was, in truth, a demo- 
crat, and he suffered with the other Jacobins, as they were 
called in Italy, when the Napoleonic governments were over- 
thrown. The benefits which the French Revolution conferred 
upon the people of their conquered provinces when not very 
doubtful were still such as they were not prepared to receive ; 
and after the withdrawal of the French support, all the Ital- 
ians through whom they had ruled fell a prey to the popular 
hate and contumely. In those days when dynasties, restored 
to their thrones after the lapse of a score of years, ignored the 
intervening period and treated all its events as if they had no 
bearing upon the future, it was thought the part of the true 
friends of order to resume the old fashions which went out 
with the old régime. The queue, or pigtail, had always been 
worn when it was safe to wear it by the supporters of religion 
and good government, (from this fashion came the famous polit- 
ical nickname codino, pigtaiPwearer, or conservative, which oc- 
curs so often in Italian talk and literature,) and now whoever 
appeared on the street without this emblem of loyalty and piety 
was in danger of public outrage. A great many Jacobins 
bowed their heads to the popular will, and had pigtails sewed 
on them,—a device which the idle boys and unemployed friends 
of monarchy busied themselves in detecting. They laid rude 
hands on this ornament, singing, 


“ If the queue remains in your hand, 
A true republican is he ; 
Hurrah ! hurrah! hurrah ! 
Give him a kick for liberty.” 


And it is related that the superficial and occasional character 


” 


of Niccolini’s conservatism was discovered by this test, and that © 


he underwent the apposite penalty. He rebelled against the 
treatment he received, and was arrested. and imprisoned for 
his contumacy. When Ferdinando III. had returned and es- 
tablished his government on the let-alone principle to which 
we have alluded, the dramatist was made librarian of the Pal- 
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atine Library at the Pitti Palace, but he could not endure the 
necessary attendance at court, where his politics were remem- 
bered against him by the jibing courtiers, and he gave up the 
place. The grand duke was sorry, and said so, adding that 
he was perfectly contented. ‘ Your Highness,” answered the 
poet, “in this case it takes two to be contented.” 

The first political tragedy of Niccolini was the “* Nebuchad- 
nezzar,” which was printed in London in 1819, and figured, 
under that Scriptural disguise, the career of Napoleon. After 
that came his “ Antonio Foscarini,” in which the poet, who 
had heretofore been a classicist, tried to reconcile that school 
with the romantic by violating the sacred unities in a moderate 
manner. In his subsequent tragedies he seems not to have 
regarded them at all, and to have been as romantic as the most 
romantic Lombard of them all could have asked. Of course, 
his defection gave exquisite pain to the lovers of Italian good 
taste, as the classicists called themselves, but these were finally 
silenced by the success of his tragedy. The reader of it now- 
adays, we suspect, will think its success not very expensively 
achieved, and it certainly has a main fault that makes it 
. strangely disagreeable. When the past was chiefly the affair 
of fable, the storehouse of tradition, it was well enough for 
the poet to take historical events and figureseand fashion them 
in any way that served his purpose ; but this will not do in our 
modern daylight, where a freedom with the truth is an offence 
against common knowledge, and does not charm the fancy, but 
painfully bewilders it at the best, and at the second best is 
impudent and ludicrous. In his tragedy, Niccolini takes two 
very familiar incidents of Venetian history: that of the Fos- 
cari, which Byron has used ; and that of Antonio Foscarini, who 
was unjustly hanged more than a hundred years later for privity 
to a conspiracy against the state, whereas the attributive crime 
of Jacopo Foscari was the assassination of a fellow-patrician. 
The poet is then forced to make the Doge Foscari do duty 
throughout as the father of Foscarini, the only doge of whose 
name served out his term very peaceably, and died the author 
of an extremely dull official history of Venetian literature. 
Foscarini, who, up to the time of his hanging, was an honored 
servant of the state, and had been ambassador to France, is 
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obliged, on his part, to undergo all of Jacopo Foscari’s troubles ; 
and we have not been able to see why the poet should have 
vexed himself to make all this confusion, and why the story of 
the Foscari was not sufficient for his purpose. In the tragedy 
there is much denunciation of the oligarchic oppression of the 
Ten in Venice, and it may be regarded as the first of Nicco- 
lini’s dramatic appeals to the love of freedom and the manhood 
of the Italians.” It has not a perfection ef form, nor particular 
beauties of expression or character, that would commend it to 
our taste, and we relegate the fact of its success to that large 
number of mysteries concerning the Italians which we hope to 
have explained in another life. 

It is much easier to understand the success of Niccolini’s 
subsequent drama, Lodovico il Moro, which is in many respects 
a touching and effective tragedy, and the historical truth is 
better observed in it; though, as none of our race can ever 
love his country with that passionate and personal devotion 
which the Italians feel,— as we Americans especially are sel- 
dom able to symbolize our republic, and in our tenderest mo- 
ments perhaps think of it as Uncle Sam, — we shall never relish 
the high patriotic flavor of the piece. The story is simply that 
of Giovan-Galeazzo Sforza, Duke of Milan, whose uncle, Lo- 
dovico, on pretence of relieving him of the cares of government, 
has usurped the sovereignty, and keeps Galeazzo and his wife 
in virtual imprisonment, the young duke wasting away with a 
slow but fatal malady. To further his ambitious schemes in 
Lombardy, Lodovico has called in Charles VIII. of France, 
who claims the crown of Naples against the Aragonese family, 
and pauses, on his way to Naples, at Milan. Isabella, wife of 
Galeazzo, appeals to Charles to liberate them, but reaches his 
presence in such an irregular way that she is suspected of 
treason both to her husband and to Charles. Yet the king is 
convinced of her innocence, and he places the sick duke under 
the protection of a French garrison, and continues his march 
on Naples. Lodovico has appeared to consent, but by seeming 
to favor the popular leaders has procured the citizens to insist 
upon his remaining in power ; he has also secretly received the 
investiture from the Emperor of Germany, to be published upon 
the death of Galeazzo. He now, therefore, defies the French ; 
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Galeazzo, tormented by alternate hope and despair, dies sud- 
denly ; and Lodovico, throwing off the mask of a popular ruler, 
puts the republican leaders to death, and reigns the feudatory 
of the Emperor. The interest of the play is almost entirely 
political, and patriotism is the chief passion involved. The 
main personal attraction of the tragedy is in the love of Gale- 
azzo and his wife, and in the character of the latter the dreamy 
languor of a hopeless invalid is delicately painted. 

The Giovanni da Procida was a further advance in political 
literature. In this tragedy, abandoning the indirectly liberal 
teachings of the Foscarini, Niccolini set himself to the purpose 
of awakening a Tuscan hatred of foreign rule. The subject is 
the expulsion of the French from Sicily ; and when the French 
ambassador complained to the Austrian that such a play should 
be tolerated by the Tuscan government, the Austrian answered, 
“The address is to the French, but the letter is for the Ger- 
mans.” The Giovanni da Procida was a further development 
of Niccolini’s political purposes in literature, and at the time 
of its first representation it raised the Florentines to a frenzy 
of theatre-going patriotism. The tragedy ends with the terri- 
ble Sicilian Vespers, but its main affair is with preceding 
events, largely imagined by the poet, and the persons are in 
great part fictitious ; yet they all bear a certain relation to fact, 
and the historical persons are more or less historically painted. 
Giovanni da Procida, a great Sicilian nobleman, believed dead 
by the French, comes home to Palermo after long exile to stir 
up the Sicilians to rebellion, and finds that his daughter is mar- 
ried to the son of one of the French rulers, though neither 
this daughter Imelda, nor her husband Tancredi, knew the 
origin of the latter at the time of their marriage. Procida, in 
his all-absorbing hate of the oppressors, cannot forgive them ; 
yet he seizes Tancredi, and imprisons him ,in his castle, in 
order to save his life from the impending massacre of the 
French ; and in a scene with Imelda, he tells her that, while 
she was a babe, the father of Tanecredi had abducted her 
mother and had carried her to France. Years after, she re- 
turned heart-broken to die in her husband’s arms, a secret 
which she tries to reveal perishing with her. While Imelda 
remains horror-struck by this history, Procida receives an in- 
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tercepted letter from Eriberto, Tancredi’s father, in which he 
tells the young man that he and Imelda are children of the 
same mother. Procida in pity of his daughter, the victim of 
this awful fatality, prepares to send her away to a convent in 
Pisa; but a French law forbids any ship to sail at that time, 
and Imelda is brought back and confronted in a public place 
with Tancredi, who has been rescued by the French. He 
claims her as his wife, but she, filled with the horror of what 
she knows, declares that he is not her husband. It is the mo- 
ment of the Vespers, and Tancredi falls among the first slain 
by the Sicilians. He implores Imelda for a last kiss, but 
wildly answering that they are brother and sister, she swoons 
away, while Tancredi dies in this climax of self-loathing and 
despair. The management of a plot so terrible is very sim- 
ple and unromantic. The feelings of the characters in the 
hideous maze which involves them are given only such ex- 
pression as should come from those utterly broken by their 
calamity. Imelda swoons when she hears the letter of Eriberto 
declaring the fatal tie of blood that binds her to her husband, 
and forever separates her from him. When she is restored, 
she finds her father weeping over her, and says: 
“ Ah, thou dost look on me 
‘And weep! At least this comfort I can feel 
. In the horror of my state: thou canst not hate 
A woman so unhappy. 
. O, from all 
Be hid the atrocity ! to some holy shelter 
Let me be taken far from hence. I feel 
Naught can be more than my calamity, 
Saving God’s pity. I have no father now, 
Nor child, nor husband, (heavens, what do I say ? 
He is my brother now! and well I know 
I must not ask to see him more). I, living, lose 
Everything death robs other women of.” 

By far the greater feeling and passion are shown in the pas- 
sages describing the wrongs which the Sicilians have suffered 
from the French, and expressing the aspiration and hate of 
Procida and his fellow-patriots. Niccolini does not often use 
pathos, and he is on that account perhaps the more effective in 
the use of it. However this may be, we find it very touching 
when, after coming back from his long exile, Procida says to 
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Imelda, who is trembling for the secret of her marriage amidst 


her joy in his return : — 
“ Daughter, art thou still 
So sad? I have not heard yet from thy lips 
A word of the old love. 
. . . . Ah, thou knowest not 
What sweetness hath the natal spot, how many 
The longings exile hath; how heavy 't is 
To arrive at doors of homes where no one waits thee! 
Imelda, thou may’st abandon thine own land, 
But not forget her; I, a pilgrim, saw 
Many a city ; but none among them had 
A memory that spoke unto my heart; 
And fairer still than any other seemed 
The country whither still my spirit turned.” 





In a vein as fierce and passionate as this is tender, Procida 
relates how, returning to Sicily when he was believed dead by 
the French, he passed in secret over the island and inflamed 


Italian hatred of the foreigners : — 


“T sought the pathless woods, 
And drew the cowards thence and made them blush, 
And then made fury follow on their shame. 
I hailed the peasant in his fertile fields, 
Where, ‘neath the burden of the cruel tribute, 
He dropped from famine ’midst the harvest sheaves, 
With his starved brood: ‘Open thou with thy scythe 
The breasts of Frenchmen; let the earth no more 
Be fertile to our tyrants.’ I found my way 
In palaces, in hovels ; tranquil, I 
Both great and lowly did make drunk with rage. 
I knew the art to call forth cruel tears 
To every eye, to wake in every heart 
A love of slaughter, a ferocious need 
Of blood. And in a thousand strong right hands 
Glitter the arms I gave.” 





In the last act occurs one of those lyrical passages in which 
Niccolini excels, and two lines from this chorus are perhaps 


the most famous in modern Italian poetry : — 


“ Perché tanto sorriso del cielo 
Sulla terra del vile dolor ? ” 


The scene is in a public place in Palermo, and the time is 


the moment before the massacre of the French begins. 


chorus of Sicilian poets remind the people of their sorrows 


and degradation, and sing : — 
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“ The wind vexes the forest no longer, 
In the sunshine the leaflets expand ; 
With barrenness cursed be the land 
That is bathed with the sweat of the slave ! 


“ On the fields now the harvests are waving, 
On the fields that our blood has made red ; 
Harvests grown for our enemy’s bread 

From the bones of our children they wave ! 


“ With a veil of black clouds would the tempest 
Might the face of this Italy cover; 
Why should heaven smile so glorious over 
The land of our infamous woe ? 


“ All nature is suddenly wakened, 
Here in slumbers unending man sleeps ; 
Dust trod evermore by the steps 
Of ever-strange lords he lies low!” 


“* With this tragedy,” says an Italian biographer of Nicco- 
lini, “‘ this poet potently touched all chords of the human heart, 
from the most impassioned love to the most implacable hate. 
. . . . The enthusiasm rose to the greatest height, and for as 
many nights of the severe winter of 1830 as the tragedy was 
given, the theatre was always thronged by the overflowing 
audience ; the doors of the Cocomero were opened to the impa- 
tient people many hours before the spectacle began. Spectators 
thought themselves fortunate to secure a seat next the roof of 
the theatre ; even in the prompter’s hole [on the Italian stage 
the prompter rises from a hole in the floor behind the foot-lights, 
and is hidden from the audience merely by a canvas shade ] places 
were sought to witness the admired work. . . . . And whilst 
they wept over the ill-starred love of Imelda, and all hearts 
palpitated in the touching situations of the drama, — where the 
public and the personal interests so wonderfully blended, and 
the vengeance of a people mingled with that of a man outraged 
in the most sacred affections of the heart, — Procida rose ter- 
rible as the billows of his sea, imprecating before all the wrongs 
of their oppressed country, in whatever servitude inflicted, by 
whatever aliens, among all those that had trampled, derided, 
and martyred her, and raising the cry of resistance which 
stirred the heart of all Italy. At the picture of the abject 
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sufferings of their common country, the whole audience rose 
and repeated with tears of rage, — 
‘Why should heaven smile so glorious over 
The land of our infamous woe ?’” 

By the year 1837 had begun the singular illusion of the 
Italians, that their freedom and unity were to be accomplished 
through a liberal and patriotic Pope. ‘Niccolini, however, 
never was cheated by it, though he was very much disgusted, 
and he retired, not only from the political agitation, but almost 
from the world. He was seldom seen upon the street, but to 
those who had access to him he did not fail to express all the 
contempt and distrust he felt. ‘ A liberal Pope! a liberal 
Pope!” he said, with a scornful enjoyment of that contradic- 
tion in terms. He was thoroughly Florentine and Tuscan in 
his anti-papal spirit, and he was faithful in it to the tradition 
of Dante, Petrarch, Macchiavelli, Guicciardini, and Alfieri, 
who all doubted and combated the papal influence as necessa- 
rily fatal to Italian hopes. In 1843 he published his great and 
principal tragedy, Arnaldo da Brescia, which was a response 
to all the ideas of the papal school of patriots. In due time 
the present Pope corroborated the arguments of Niccolini, and 
of all others that distrusted him, by turning his back upon the 
revolution, which belief in him, more than anything else, had 
excited. 

The tragedies which succeeded the Arnaldo were the Filippo 
Strozz/, published in 1847, which was “ the symbol of a corrupt 
and sceptical Italy in the midst of all the splendor of her glories 
and her vices, that still in a moment of shame and of remorse 
makes a last effort for liberty”; the Beatrice Cenci, a version 
from the English of Shelley, and the Mario e i Cimbri. 

A part of the Arnaldo da Brescia was performed in Florence 
in 1858, not long before the war which has finally established 
Italian freedom. The name of the Cocomero theatre had been 
changed to the Teatre Niccolini, and, in spite of the gov- 
ernmental anxiety and opposition, the occasion was made a 
popular demonstration in favor of Niccolini’s ideas as well as 
himself. His biographer says: “ The audience now maintained 
a religious silence, now moved by irresistible force broke out 
into uproarious applause as the eloquent protests of the friar 
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and the insolent responses of the pope awakened their interest ; 
for Italy then, like the unhappy martyr, had risen to proclaim 
the decline of that monstrous power which, in the name of a 
religion profaned by it, sanctifies its own illegitimate and feudal 
origin, its abuses, its pride, its vices, its crime. It was a beau- 
tiful and affecting spectacle to see the illustrious poet re- 
ceiving the warm congratulations of his fellow-citizens, who 
enthusiastically recognized in him the utterer of so many lofty 
truths and the prophet of Italy. That night Niccolini was 
accompanied to his house by the applauding multitude.” And 
if all this was a good deal like the honors the Florentines were 
accustomed to pay to a very pretty ballerina or a successful 
prima donna, there is no doubt that a poet is much worthier 
the popular frenzy ; and it is a pity that the forms of popular 
frenzy have to be so cheapened by frequent use. The two re- 
maining years of Niccolini’s life were spent in great retirement 
and in a satisfaction with the fortunes of Italy, which was only 
marred by the fact that the French still remained in Rome, 
and that the temporal power yet stood. He died in 1861. 

The work of Niccolini, in which he has poured out all the 
lifelong hatred and distrust he had felt for the temporal power 
of the popes, is the Arnaldo da Brescia. This we shall best 
understand through a sketch of the life of Arnaldo, who is 
really one of the most heroic figures of the. past, deserving to 
rank far above Savonarola, and with the leaders of the Refor- 
mation, though he preceded these nearly four hundred years. 
He was born in Brescia of Lombardy, about the year 1105, 
and was partly educated in France, in the school of the famous 
Abelard. He early embraced ecclesiastical life, and, when he 
returned to his own country, entered a convent, but not to 
waste his time in idleness and the other vices less namable of 
his order. In fact, he began at once to preach against these, 
and against the usurpation of temporal power by all the great 
and little dignitaries of the Church. He thus identified him- 
self with the democratic side in politics, which was then locally 
arrayed against the bishop aspiring to rule Brescia. Arnaldo 
denounced the temporal power of the Pope, as well as that of 
the prelates; and the bishop, making this known to the pon- 
tiff at Rome, had sufficient influence to procure a sentence 
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against Arnaldo as a schismatic, and an order enjoining 
silence upon him. He was also banished from Italy ; where- 
upon, retiring to France, he got himself into further trouble by 
aiding Abelard in the defence of his teachings, which had been 
attainted of heresy. Both Abelard and Arnaldo were at this 
time bitterly persecuted by St. Bernard, and Arnaldo took ref- 
uge in Switzerland, whence, after several years, he passed to 
Rome, and there began to assume an active part in the popular 
movements against the temporal power. He was an ardent re- 
publican, and was a useful and efficient partisan, teaching openly 
that, whilst the Pope was to be respected in all spiritual things, 
he was not to be recognized at all as a temporal prince. When 
the English monk, Nicholas Breakspear, became Pope Adrian 
IV., he excommunicated and banished Arnaldo ; but Arnaldo, 
protected by the senate and certain powerful nobles, remained 
at Rome in spite of the Pope’s decree, and disputed the lawful- 
ness of the excommunication. Finally, the whole city was laid 
under interdict until Arnaldo should be driven out. Holy Week 
was drawing near ; the people were eager to have their churches 
thrown open and to witness the usual shows and splendors, 
and they consented to the exile of their leader. The followers 
of a cardinal arrested him, but he was rescued by his friends, 
certain counts of the campagna, who held him for a saint, and 
who now lodged him safely in one of their castles. The Em- 
peror Frederick Barbarossa, coming to Reme to assume the 
imperial crown, was met by embassies from both parties in the 
city. He warmly favored that of the Pope, and not only 
received that of the people very coldly, but arrested one of 
the counts who had rescued Arnaldo, and forced him to name 
the castle in which the monk lay concealed. . Arnaldo was then 
given into the hands of the cardinals, and these delivered him 
to the prefect of Rome, who caused him to be hanged, his body 
to be burned upon a spit, and his ashes to be scattered in the 
Tiber, that the people might not venerate his relics as those of 
a saint. ‘‘ This happened,” says the priest Giovanni Battista 
Guadagnini, of Brescia, whose Life, published in 1790, we have 
made use of, “this happened in the year 1155 before the 
18th of June, previous to the coronation of Frederic ; Arnaldo 
being, according to my thinking, fifty years of age. His elo- 
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quence,” continues Guadagnini, “ was celebrated by his ene- 
mies themselves; the exemplarity of his life was superior to 
their malignity, constraining them all to silence, although they 
were in such great number, and it received a splendid eulogy 
from St. Bernard, the luminary of that century, who, being 
strongly impressed against him, condemned him first as a 
schismatic, and then for the affair of the Council of Sens (the 
defence of Abelard) persecuted him as a heretic, and then had 
finally nothing to say against him. His courage and his zeal 
for the discipline of the Church have been sufficiently attested 
by the toils, the persecutions, and the death which he under- 
went for that cause.” 

The scene of the first act of Niccolini’s tragedy is near the 
Capitoline Hill, in Rome, where two rival leaders, Frangipani 
and Giordano Pierleone, are disputing in the midst of their 
adherents. The former is a supporter of the papal usurpa- 
tions ; the latter is a republican chief, who has been excom- 
municated for his politics, and is also under sentence of ban- 
ishment, but who, like Arnaldo, remains in Rome in spite of 
Church and State. Giordano withdraws to the Campidéglio 
with his adherents, and there Arnaldo suddenly appears among 
them. When the people ask what cure there is for their 
troubles, Arnaldo answers, in denunciation of the papacy : — 

“ Liberty and God. 

A voice from the orient, 

A voice from the occident, 

A voice from thy deserts, 

A voice of echoes from the open graves, 

Accuses thee, thou shameless harlot! Drunk 

Art thou with blood of saints, and thou hast lain 

With all the kings of earth. Ah, you behold her! 

She is clothed on with purple ; gold and pearls 

And gems are heaped upon her; and her vestments, 

Once white, the pleasure of her former spouse, 

That now ’s in heaven, she has dragged in dust. 

Lo, is she full of names and blasphemies, 

And on her forehead ’s written, Mystery ! 

Ah, nevermore you hear her voice console 

The afflicted ; all she threatens, and creates 

With her perennial curse in trembling souls 

Ineffable pangs ; the unhappy —as we here 
Are all of us — fly in their common sorrows 
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To’embrace each other; she, the cruel one, 
Sunders them in the name of Jesus: fathers 

She kindles against sons, and wives she parts 

From husbands, and she makes a war between 
Harmonious brothers; of the Evangel she 

Is cruel interpreter, and teaches hate 

Out of the book of love. The years are come 
Whereof the rapt Evangelist of Patmos 

Did prophesy ; and, to deceive the people, 

Satan has broken the chains he bore of old ; 

And she, the cruel, on the infinite waters 

Of tears that are poured out for her, sits throned. 
The enemy of man two goblets places 

Unto her shameless lips ; and one is blood, 

And gold is in the other; greedy and fierce 

She drinks so from them both, the world knows not 
If she of blood or gold have greater thirst... .. 
Lord, those that old time fled before thy scourge 
No longer stand to barter offerings 

About thy temple’s borders, but within 

Man’s self is sold, and thine own blood is trafficked, 
Thou son of God!” 





The people ask Arnaldo what he counsels them to do, and 
he advises them to restore the senate and the tribunes, appeal- 
ing to the glorious memories of the place where they stand, 
the Capitoline Hill, — 


“ Where the earth calls at every step, ‘ O pause, 


19% 


Thou treadest on a hero! 





They desire to make him a tribune, but he refuses, promising, 
however, that he will not withhold his counsel. Whilst he 
speaks, some cardinals, with nobles of the papal party, appear, 
and announce the election of the new Pope, Adrian. ‘ What 
is his name?” the people demand; and-a cardinal answers, 
* Breakspear, a Briton.” Giordano exclaims : — 










“TImpious race! you’ve chosen Rome for shepherd 


A cruel barbarian, and even his name 
Tortures our ears. 

Arnaldo. I never care to ask 
Where popes are born; and from long suffering, 
You, Romans, before heaven, should have learnt 
That priests can have no country. ... . 

I know this man ; his father was a thrall, 
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And he is fit to be a slave. He made 

Friends with the Norman that enslaves his country ; 
A wandering beggar to Avignon’s cloisters 

He came in boyhood, and was known to do 

All abject services ; there those false monks 

He with astute humility cajoled ; 

He learned their arts, and ’mid intrigues and hates 
He rose at last out of his native filth 

A tyrant of the vile.” 


The cardinals, confounded by Arnaldo’s presence and invec- 
tives, withdraw, but leave one of their party to work on the 
fears of the Romans, and make them return to their alle- 
giance by pictures of the desolating war which Barbarossa, 
now approaching Rome to support Adrian, has waged upon 
the rebellious Lombards at Rosate and elsewhere. Arnaldo 
replies ;: — 

*“ Romans, 

I will tell all the things that he has hid. 
I know not how to cheat you. Yes, Rosate 
A ruin is, from which the smoke ascends. 
The bishop, lord of Monferrato, guided 
The German arms against Chieri and Asti, 
Now turned to dust ; that shepherd pitiless 
Did thus avenge his own offences on 
His flying flocks ; himself with torches armed 
The German hand, houses and churches saw 
Destroyed, and gave his blessing on the flames, — 
This is the pardon that you may expect 
From mitred tyrants. A heap of ashes now 
Crowneth the hill where once Tortona stood ; 
And drunken with her wine and with her blood, 
Fallen there amidst their spoil upon the dead, 
Slept the wild beasts of Germany : like ghosts 
Dim wandering through the darkness of the night, 
Those that were left by famine and the sword 
Hidden within the heart of thy dim caverns, : 
Desolate city! rose and turned their steps 
Noiselessly towards compassionate Milan. 
There they have borne their swords and hopes: I see 
A thousand heroes born from the example 
Tortana gave. O city, if I could, 
O sacred city ! upon thy ruins fall 
Reverently, and take them in mine arms, 
The relics of thy brave I’d gather up 
In precious urns, and from the altars here 
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In days of battle offer to be kissed! 

O praise be to the Lord! Men die no more 

For chains and errors ; martyrs now at last 

Hast thou, O holy Freedom ; and fain were I 
Ashes for thee !— But I see you grow pale, 
Romans! Down, go down; this height 

Is not for cowards. In the valley there 

Your tyrant waits you; go and fall before him 
And cover his haughty foot with tears and kisses. 
He’ll tread you in the dust, and then absolve you. 


The People. The arms we have are strange and few. Our walls 
Are fallen and ruinous. 


Arnaldo. _Their hearts are walls 

Unto the brave. ow 
And they shall rise again, 

The walls that blood of freemen has baptized, 
But among slaves their ruins are eternal. 

People. You outrage us, sir! 

Arnaldo. Wherefore do ye tremble 
Before the trumpet sounds? O thou that wast 
Once the world’s lord and first in Italy, 
Wilt thou be now the last ? 


People. Nomore! Cease, or thou diest.” 


Arnaldo, having roused the pride of the Romans, now tells 
them that two thousand Swiss have followed him from his 
exile ; and the act closes with some lyrical passages leading to 
the fraternization of the people with these. 

The second act of this curious tragedy, where there may be 
said to be scarcely any personal interest, but where we are 
aware of such an impassioned treatment of public interests as 
perhaps never was before, opens with a scene between the Pope 
Adrian and the Cardinal Guido. The character of both is 
finely studied by the poet; and Guido, the type of ecclesias- 
tical submission, has not more faith in the sacredness and 
righteousness of Adrian, than Adrian, the type of ecclesiastical 
ambition, has in himself. The Pope tells Guido that he stands 
doubting between the cities of Lombardy leagued against Fred- 
eric, and Frederic, who is coming to Rome, not so much to be- 
friend the papacy as to place himself in a better attitude to 
crush the Lombards. The German dreams of the restoration 
of Charlemagne’s empire ; he believes the Church corrupt ; 
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and he and Arnaldo would be friends, if it were not for Ar- 
naldo’s vain hope of re-establishing the republican liberties of 
Rome.. The Pope utters his ardent desire to bring Arnaldo 
back to his allegiance ; and when Guido reminds him that Ar- 
naldo has been condemned by a council of the Church, and 
that it is scarcely in his power to restore him, Adrian turns 
upon him ;: — 
“ What sayest thou ? 

I can do all. Dare the audacious members 

Rebel against the head? Within these hands 

Lie not the keys that once were given to Peter ? 

The heavens repeat as t were the word of God, 

My word that here bas power to loose and bind. 

Arnaldo did not dare so much. The kingdom 

Of earth alone he did deny me. Thou 

Art more outside the Church than he. 


Guido (kneeling at Adrian’s feet). O God, 
l erred; forgive! I rise not from thy feet 
Till thou absolve me. My zeal blinded me. 
I’m clay to thee ; now shape me as thou wilt, 
A vessel apt to glory or to shame.” 


Guido then withdraws at the Pope’s bidding, in order to 
send a messenger to Arnaldo, and Adrian utters this fine solil- 
oquy : — 


“ At every step by which I’ve hither climbed 
I’ve found a sorrow ; but upon the summit 
All sorrows are ; and thorns more thickly spring 
Around my chair than ever round a throne. 
What weary toil to keep up from the dust 
This mantle that ’s weighed down the strongest limbs ! 
These splendid gems that blaze in my tiara, 
They are a fire that burns the aching brow, 
1 lift with many tears, O Lord, to thee ! 
Yet I must fear not; he that did know how 
To bear the cross, so heavy with the sins 
Of all the world, will succor the weak servant 
That represents his power here on earth. 
O silences of the cloister, O ye mists 
Of mine own isle that make the light o’ the sun 
Obscure as one day was my lot, amidst 
The furious tumults of this guilty Rome, 
Here, under the superb effulgency 

Of burning skies, I think of you and weep!” 
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The Pope’s messenger finds Arnaldo in the castle of Gior- 
dano, where these two are talking of the present fortunes and 
future chances of Rome. The patrician forebodes evil from 
the approach of the emperor, but Arnaldo encourages him, 
and, when the Pope’s messenger appears, he is eager to go to 
Adrian, believing that good to their cause will come of it. 
Giordano in vain warns him against treachery, bidding him 
remember that Adrian will hold any falsehood sacred that is 
used with a heretic. It is observable throughout that Niccolini 
is always careful to make his rebellious priest a good Catholic ; 
and now Arnaldo rebukes Giordano for some doubts of the 
spiritual authority of the Pope. When Giordano says, 

“ These modern pharisees, upon the cross 
Where Christ hung dying once, have nailed mankind,” 
Arnaldo answers, 
“ He will know how to save that rose and conquered.” 
And Giordano replies : — 


“ Yes, Christ arose; but freedom cannot break 
The stone that shuts her ancient sepulchre, 
For on it stands the altar.” 


Adrian, when Arnaldo appears before him, bids him fall 
down and kiss his feet, and speak to him as to God; he will 
hear Arnaldo only as a penitent. Arnaldo answers : — 

“ The feet 
Of his disciples did that meek One kiss . 
Whom here thou representest. But I hear 
Now from thy lips the voice of fiercest pride. 
Repent, O Peter, that deniest him, 
And near the temple art, but far from God ! 


The name of king 

Is never heard in Rome. And if thou art 

The vicar of Christ on earth, well shouldst thou know 
That of thorns only was the crown he wore. 


Adrian. He gave to me the empire of the earth 
When this great mantle I put on, and took 
The Church’s high seat I was chosen to ; 
The word of God did erst create the world, 
And now mine guides it. Wouldst thou that the soul 
Should serve the body ? Thou dost dream of freedom, 
And makest war on him who sole on earth 
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Can shield map from his tyrants. O, Arnaldo, 
Be wise ; believe me, all thy words are vain, 
Vain sounds that perish or disperse themselves 
Amidst the wilderness of Rome. I only 

Can speak the words that the whole world repeats. 


Arnaldo. Thy words were never Freedom’s; placed between 
The people and their tyrants, still the Church 
With the weak cruel, with the mighty vile, 

IIas been, and crushed in pitiless embraces 
That emperors and pontiffs have exchanged, 
Man has been ever. 
Why seek’st thou empire here, and great on earth 
Art mean in heaven? Ah! vainly in thy prayer 
Thou criest, ‘ Let the heart be lifted up!’ 
*T is ever bowed to earth. 

Now then, if thou wilt, 
Put forth the power that thou dost vaunt; repress 
The crimes of bishops, make the Church ashamed 
To be a step-mother to the poor and lowly. 
In all the Lombard cities every priest 
Has grown a despot, in shrewd perfidy 
Now siding with the Church, now with the Empire. 
They have dainty food, magnificent apparel, 
Lascivious joys, and on their altars cold 
Gathers the dust, where lies the mitre dropt, 
Forgotten, from the haughty brow that wears 
The helmet, and no longer bows itself 
Before God's face in th’ empty sanctuaries ; 
But upon the fields of slaughter, smoking still, 
Bends o'er the fallen foe, and aims the blows 
O’ th’ sacrilegious sword, with cruel triumph 
Insulting o’er the prayers of dying men. 
Then the priest rides o’er breasts of fallen foes, 
And stains with blood his courser’s iron heel. 
When comes a brief false peace, and wearily 
Amidst the havoc doth the priest sit down, 
His pleasures are a crime, and after rapine 
Luxury follows. Like a thief he climbs 
Into the fold, and that desired by day 
He dares amid the dark, and violence 
Is the priest’s marriage. Vainly did Rome hope 
That they had thrown aside the burden vile 
Of the desires that weigh down other men. 
Theirs is the ungrateful lust of the wild beast, 
That doth forget the mother nor knows the child. 
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. + + « On the altar of Christ, 

Who is the prince of pardon and of peace, 
Vows of revenge are registered, and torches 
That are thrown into hearts of leaguered cities 
Are lit from tapers burning before God. 
Become thou king of sacrifice; ascend 

The holy hill of God; on these perverse 
Launch thou thy thunderbolts ; and feared again 
And great thou wilt be. Tell me, Adrian, 
Must thou not bear a burden that were heavy 
Even for angels ? wherefore wilt thou join 
Death unto life, and make the word of God 
That says, ‘My kingdom is not of this world,’ 
A lie? O, follow Christ’s example here 

In Rome ; it pleased both God and her 

To abase the proud and to uplift the weak. 

Ill kiss the foot that treads on kings ! 





Adrian. Arnaldo, 
I parley not, I rule ; and I, become 
On earth as God in heaven, am judge of all, 
And none of me; I watch, and I dispense 
Terrors and hopes, rewards and punishments, 
To peoples and to kings; fountain and source 
Of life am I, who make the Church of God 
One and all-powerful. Many thrones and peoples 
She has seen tost upon the madding waves 
Of time, and broken on the immovable rock 
Whereon she sits; and since one errless spirit 
Rules in her evermore, she doth not rave 
For changeful doctrine, but she keeps eternal 
The grandeur of her will and purposes. 
o« « = en 
Thou movest me to pity. In vain thou seek’st 
To warm thy heart over these ruins, groping 
Among the sepulechres of Rome. Thou ‘lt find 
No bones to which thou canst say, ‘ Rise!’ Ah, here 
Remaineth not one hero’s dust. Thou thinkest 
That with old names old virtues shall return ? 
And thou desirest tribunes, senators, 
Equestrian orders, Rome! A greater glory 
Thy sovereign pontiff is who doth not guard 
The rights uncertain of a crazy rabble ; 
But tribune of the world he sits in Rome, 
And ‘I forbid,’ to kings and people cries. 
I tell thee a greater than the impious power 
That thou in vain endeavorest to renew, 
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Here built the dying fisherman of Judea. 
Out of his blood he made a fatherland 
For all the nations, and this place, that once 
A city was, became a world; the borders 
That did divide the nations, by Christ's law 
Are ta’en away, and this the kingdom is 

For which he asked his father in his prayer. 
The Church has sons in every race; I rule, 
An unseen king, and Rome is everywhere ! 


Arnaldo. Thou errest, Adrian. Rome’s thunderbolts 
Wake little terror now, and reason shakes 
The bonds that thou fain wouldst were everlasting. 
‘ Christ calls to her 
As of old to the sick man, ‘ Rise and walk.’ 
She ’ll tread on you if you go not before. 
The world has other truth besides the altar’s. 
It will not have a temple that hides heaven. 
Thou wast a shepherd: be a father. The race 
Of man is weary of being called a flock.” 


Adrian’s final reply is, that if Arnaldo will renounce his 
false doctrine and leave Rome, the Pope will, through him, 
give the Lombard cities a liberty that shall not offend the 
Church; Arnaldo refuses, and quits Adrian’s presence. It is 
quite needless to note the bold character of the thought here, or 
the nobility of the poetry, which Niccolini puts as well into the 
mouth of the Pope whom he hates as the monk whom he loves. 

Following this scene is one of greater dramatic force, in 
which the Cardinal Guido, sent to the Campidéglio by the Pope 
to disperse the popular assembly, is stoned by the people and 
killed. He dies full of faith in the Church and the righteousness 
of his cause, and his body, taken up by the priests, is carried 
into the square before St. Peter’s. A throng, including many 
women, has followed ; and now Niccolini introduces a phase of 
the great Italian struggle which was perhaps the most per- 
plexing of all. The subjection of the women to the priests is 
what has always greatly contributed to defeat Italian efforts for 
reform; it now helps to unnerve the Roman multitude; and 
the poet finally makes it the weakness through which Ar- 
naldo is dealt his death. With a few strokes in the scene 
that follows the death of Guido, he indicates the remorse and 
dismay of the people when the Pope repels them from the 
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church door and proclaims the interdict ; and then follow some 
splendid lyrical passages, in which the Pope commands the 
pictures and images to be veiled and the relics to be concealed, 
and curses the enemies of the Church. We shall but poorly 
render this curse by a rhymeless translation, and yet we are 
tempted to give it : — 
“The Pope. To-day let the perfidious 

Learn at thy name to tremble, 

Nor triumph o’er the ruinous 

Place of thy vanished altars. 

O brief be their days and uncertain ; 

In the desert their wandering footsteps ; 

Every tremulous leaflet affright them ! 


The Cardinals. Anathema, anathema, anathema! 


Pope. May their widows sit down ’mid the ashes 
On the hearths of their desolate houses, 
With their little ones wailing around them. 


Cardinals. Anathema, anathema, anathema! 


Pope. May he, who was born to the fury 
Of heaven, afar from his country 
Be lost in his ultimate anguish. 


Cardinals. Anathema, anathema, anathema! 


Pope. May he fly to the house of the alien oppressor 
That is filled with the spoil of his brothers, with women 
Destroyed by the pitiless hands that defiled them ; 
There in accents unknown and derided, abase him 
At portals ne’er opened in mercy, imploring 
A morsel of bread. 

Cardinals. Be that morsel denied him ! 


Pope. I hear the wicked cry: I from the Lord 
Will fly away with swift and tireless feet ; 
His anger follows me upon the sea; 
I’ll seek the desert; who will give me wings ? 
In cloudy horror, who shall lead my steps ? 
The eye of God maketh the night as day. 
O brothers, fulfil then 
The terrible duty ; 
Throw down from the altars 
The dim-burning tapers ; 
And be all joy, and be the love of God 
In thankiess hearts that know not Peter, quenched, 
As is the little flame that falls and dies, 
Here in these tapers trampled under foot.” 
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In the first scene of the third act, which is a desolate place 
in the Campagna, near the sea, Arnaldo appears. He has 
been expelled from Rome by the people, eager for the open- 
ing of their churches, and he soliloquizes upon his fate in lan- 
guage that subtly hints all his passing moods, and paints 
the struggle of his soul. It appears to us that it is a 
wise thing to make him almost regret the cloister in the midst 
of his. hatred of it, and then shrink from that regret with 
horror; and there is also a fine sense of night and loneliness 
in the scene : — 

“ Like this sand 
Is life itself, and evermore each path 
Is traced in suffering, and one footprint still 
Obliterates another; and we are all 
Vain shadows here that seem a little while, 
And suffer, and pass. Let me not fight in vain, 
O son of God, with thine immortal word, 
Yon tyrant of eternity and time, 
Who doth usurp thy place on earth, whose feet 
Are in the depths, whose head is in the clouds, 
Who thunders all abroad, The world is mine ! 
Laws, virtues, liberty I have attempted 
To give thee, Rome. Ah! only where death is 
Abides thy glory. Here the laurel only 
Flourishes on the ruins and the tombs. 
I will repose upon this fallen column 
My weary limbs. Ah, lower than this ye lie, 
You Latin souls, and to your ancient height 
Who shall uplift you? I am all weighed down 
By the great trouble of the lofty hopes 
Of Italy still deluded, and I find 
Within my soul a drearer desert far 
Than this, where the air already darkens round, 
And the soft notes of distant convent bells 
Announce the coming night I cannot hear them 
Without a trembling wish that in my heart 
Wakens a memory that becomes remorse. . . 
Ah, Reason, soon thou languishest in us, 
Accustomed to such outrage all our lives. 
Thou know’st the cloister; thou a youth didst enter 
That sepulchre of the living where is war, — 
Remember it and shudder! The damp wind 
Stirs this gray hair. I’m near the sea. O night, 
Thy silence is no more; sweet on the ear 
Cometh the far-off murmur of the floods 
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In the vast desert ; now no more the darkness 
Imprisons wholly ; now less gloomily 

Lowers the sky that lately threatened storm. 
Less thick the air is, and the trembling light 

O’ the stars among the breaking clouds appears. 
Praise to the Lord! The eternal harmony 

Of all his work I feel. Though these vague beams 
Reveal to me here only fens and tombs, 

My soul is not so heavily weighed down 

By burdens that oppressed it 

I rise to grander purposes: man’s tents 

Are here below, his city is in heaven. 

I doubt no more; the terror of the cloister 

No longer assails me.” 

Presently Giordano comes to join pomen in this desolate 
place, and, in the sad colloquy which follows, tells him of the 
events of Rome, and the hopelessness of their cause, unless 
they have the aid and countenance of the Emperor. He im- 
plores Arnaldo to accompany the embassy which he is about 
to send to Frederic; but Arnaldo, with a melancholy disdain, 
refuses. He asks where are the Swiss who accompanied him 
to Rome, and he is answered by one of the Swiss captains 
who at that moment appears. The Emperor has ordered 
them to return home, under penalty of the ban of the Em- 
pire. He begs Arnaldo to return with them, but Arnaldo 
will not; and Giordano sends him under a strong escort to 
the castle of Ostasio. Arnaldo departs with much misgiving, 
for the wife of Ostasio is Adelasia, a bigoted papist, who has 
hitherto resisted the teaching to which her husband has been 
converted. 

As the escort departs, the returning Swiss are seen. One 
of their leaders expresses the fear that moves them, when he 
says that the Germans will desolate their homes if they do not 
return to them. Moreover, the Italian sun, which destroys 
even those born under it, drains their life, and man and nature 
are leagued against them there. ‘“ What have you known 
here?” he asks, and his soldiers reply in chorus : — 


“ The pride of old names, the caprices of fate, 
In vast desert spaces the silence of death, 
Or in mist-hidden lowlands, his wandering fires ; 
No sweet song of birds, ‘no heart-cheering sound, 
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But eternal memorials of ancient despair, 

And ruins and tombs that waken dismay 

At the moan of the pines that are stirred by the wind. 
Full of dark and mysterious peril the woods ; 

No life-giving fountains, but only bare sands, 

Or some deep-bedded river that silently moves, 

With a wave that is livid and stagnant, between 

Its margins ungladdened by grass or by flowers, 

And in sterile sands vanishes wholly away. 

Out of huts that by turns have been shambles and tombs, 
All pallid and naked, and burned by their fevers, 

The peasant folk suddenly stare as you pass, 

With visages ghastly, and eyes full of hate, 

Aroused by the accent that’s strange to their ears. 

O, heavily hang the clouds here on the head! 

Wan and sick is the earth, and the sun is a tyrant.” 


Then one of the Swiss soldiers speaks alone : — 


“ The unconquerable love of our own land 
Draws us away till we behold again 
The eternal walls the Almighty builded there. 
Upon the arid ways of faithless lands 
I am tormented by a tender dream 
Of that sweet rill which runs before my cot. 
O let me rest beside the smiling lake, 
And hear the music of familiar words, 
And on its lonely margin, wild and fair, 
Lie down and think on my beloved ones.” 


There is no page of this tragedy which does not present 
some terrible or touching picture, which is not full of brave 
and robust thought, which has not also great dramatic power. 
But we are obliged to curtail the proof of this, and we feel 
that after all we shall not give a complete idea of the tragedy’s 
grandeur, its subtlety, its vast scope and meaning. 

There is a striking dialogue between a Roman partisan of 
Arnaldo who, with his fancy oppressed by the heresy of his 
cause, is wavering in his allegiance, and a Brescian, whom the 
outrages of the priests have forever emancipated from faith in 
their power to bless or ban in the world to come.. Then ensues 
a vivid scene, in which a fanatical and insolent monk of Ar- 
naldo’s order, leading a number of soldiers, arrests him by 
command of Adrian. Ostasio’s soldiers approaching to rescue 
him, the monk orders him to be slain, but he is saved, and the 
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act closes with the triumphal chorus of his friends. Here is 
fine occasion for the play of different passions, and the occa- 
sion is not lost. 

With the fourth act is introduced the new interest of the Ger- 
man oppression ; and as we have had hitherto almost wholly a 
study of the effect of the papal tyranny upon Italy, we are now 
confronted with the shame and woe which the empire has 
wrought her. Exiles from the different Lombard cities de- 
stroyed by Barbarossa meet on their way to seek redress from 

‘the Pope, and they pour out their sorrows in pathetic and pas- 

sionate lyrics. To read these passages gives one a favorable 
notion of the liberality or the stupidity of the government 
which permitted the publication of the tragedy. The events 
alluded to were many centuries past, the empire had long 
ceased to be; but the Italian hatred of the Germans was one 
and indivisible, for every moment of all times, and we may be 
sure that to each of Niccolini’s readers these medieval horrors 
were but masks for cruelties exercised by the Austrians in his 
own day, and that in those lyrical bursts of rage and grief 
there was full utterance for his smothered sense of pres- 
ent wrong. There is a great charm in these strophes; 
they add unspeakable pathos to a drama which is so largely 
concerned with political interests; and they make us feel 
that it is a beautiful and noble work of art, as well as grand 
appeal to the patriotism of the Italians and the justice of 
mankind. 

When we are brought into the presence of Barbarossa, we 
find him awaiting the arrival of Adrian, who is to accompany 
him to Rome, and crown him emperor, in return for the aid 
that Barbarossa shall give in reducing the rebellious citizens, 
and delivering Arnaldo into the power of the papacy. Heralds 
come to announce Adrian’s approach, and riding forth a little 
way, Frederic dismounts, in order to go forward on foot and 
meet the Pope, who advances, preceded by his clergy, and 
attended by a multitude of his partisans. As Frederic per- 
ceives the Pope and quits his horse, he muses : — 

“T leave thee, 
O faithful comrade mine in many perils, 
Thou generous steed, and now, upon the ground 
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That should have thundered under thine advance 
With humble foot, I silent steps must trace. ... . 
But what do I behold ? Towards us comes, 
With tranquil pride, the servant of the lowly, 
Upon a white horse docile to the rein 

As he would kings were ; all about the path 
That Adrian moves on, warriors, and people 

Of either sex, all ages, in blind homage, 

Mingle, press near and fall upon the ground, 

Or one upon another; and man, whom God 
Made to look up to heaven, becomes as dust 
Under the feet of pride; and they believe 

The gates of Paradise would be set aside 

To any one whom his steed crushed to death. 
With me thou never hast thine empire shared ; 
Thou alone hold’st the world! He will not turn 
On me in sign of greeting that proud head, 
Encircled by the tiar; and he sees 

All under him, like God, in murmured prayer 
Or silence, blesses them, and passes ; 

What wonder if he will not deign to touch 

The earth I tread on with his haughty foot! 

He gives it to be kissed of kings; I, too, 

Must stoop to the vile act.” . 

Since the time of Henry II. it had been the custom of the 
emperors to lead the Pope’s horse by the bridle, and to hold 
his stirrup while he descended. Adrian waits in vain for this 
homage from Frederic, and then alights with the help of his 
ministers, and seats himself in his episcopal chair, while Fred- 
eric draws near, saying aside : — 

“T read there in his face his insolent pride 
Veiled by humility.” 

He bows before Adrian and kisses his foot, and then offers 
him the kiss of peace, which Adrian refuses, and haughtily 
reminds him of the fate of Henry. Frederic answers furiously 
that the thought of this fate has always filled him with hatred 
of the papacy, and Adrian, perceiving that he has pressed too 
far in this direction, turns and soothes the Emperor : — 


“T am truth, 
And thou art force, and if thou partest from me, 


slind thou becomest, helpless I remain. 
We are but one at last. 


Cesar and Peter, 
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They are the heights of God; man from the earth 
Contemplates them with awe, and never questions 
Which thrusts its peak the highest into heaven. 
Therefore, be wise, and learn from the example 
Of impious Arnaldo ; he’s the foe 

Of thrones that wars upon the altar.” 


But he strives in vain to persuade Frederic to the despised 
act of homage, and it is only at the intercession of the Emperor’s 
kinsmen and the German princes that he consents to it. When 
it is done in the presence of all the army and the clerical 
retinue, Adrian mounts, and says to Frederic, with scarcely 


hidden irony : — 
“Tn truth thou art 

An apt and ready squire, and thou hast held 

My stirrup firmly. Take then, O my son, 

The kiss of peace, for thou hast well fulfilled 

All of thy duties.” 

But Frederic, crying aloud, and fixing the sense of the mul- 
titude upon him, answers : — 
“ Nay, not all, O father ! — 


Princes and soldiers, hear! I have done homage 
To Peter, not to him.” 


The Church and the Empire being now reconciled, Frederic 
receives the ambassadors of the Roman Republic with scorn ; 
he outrages all their pretensions to restore Rome to her old 
freedom and renown; insults their prayer that he will make 
her his capital, and heaps contempt upon the weakness and 
vileness of the people they represent. Giordano replies for 
them : — 


“ When will you dream, 
You Germans, in your thousand stolid dreams, — 
The fume of drunkenness, — a future greater 
Than our Rome’s memories ? Never be her banner 
Usurped by you; in prison and in darkness 
Was born your eagle, that did but descend 
Upon the certain prey of Roman dead, 
But never dared to try the ways of heaven, 
With its weak vision wounded by the sun. 
Ye prate of Germany. The whole world conspired, 
And even more in vain, to work us harm, 
Before that day when, the world being conquered, 
Rome slew herself. . . . 


. . . 
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Of man’s great brotherhood 
Unworthy still, ye change not with the skies. 
In Italy the German’s fate was ever 
To grow luxurous and continue cruel.” 

The soldiers of Barbarossa press upon Giordano to kill him, 
and Frederic saves the ambassadors with difficulty, and hurries 
them away. 

In the first part of the fifth act, Niccolini deals again with 
the réle which woman has played in the tragedy of Italian 
history, the hopes she has defeated, and the plans she has 
marred through those religious instincts which should have 
blest her country, but which through their perversion by priest- 
craft have been one of its greatest curses. Adrian is in the 
Vatican, after his triumphant return to Rome, when Adelasia, 
the wife of that Ostasio, Count of the Campagna, in whose 
castle Arnaldo is concealed, and who shares his excommunica- 
tion, is ushered into the Pope’s presence. She is half mad 
with terror at the penalties under which her husband has 
fallen, in days when the excommunicated were shunned like 
lepers, and to shelter them, or to eat and drink with them, 
even to salute them, was to incur privation of the sacraments ; 
when a bier was placed at their door, and their houses were 
stoned ; when King Robert of France, who fell under the anath- 
ema, was abandoned by all his courtiers and servants, and 
the beggars refused the meat that was left from his table; 
and she comes into Adrian’s presence accusing herself as the 
greatest of sinners. The Pope asks :— 

“ Hast thou betrayed 
Thy husband, or from some yet greater crime 


Cometh the terror that oppresses thee ? 
Hast slain him ? 


Adelasia. Haply I ought to slay him. 

Adrian. What ? 

Adelasia. I fain would hate him and I cannot. 
Adrian. What 


Hath his fault been ? 


Ad. O, the most horrible 
Of all. 


Adr. And yet is he dear unto thee ? 
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Ad. IT love him, yes, I love him, though he’s changed 
From that he was. Some gloomy cloud involves 
That face one day so fair, and ‘neath the feet, 
Now grown deformed, the flowers wither away. 

I know not if I sleep or if I wake, 

If what I see be a vision or a dream. 

But all is dreadful, and I cannot tell 

The falsehood from the truth; for if I reason, 

I fear to sin. I fly the happy bed 

Where I became a mother, but return 

In midnight’s horror, where my husband lies 
Wrapt in a sleep so deep it frightens me, 

And question with my trembling hand his heart, 
The fountain of his life, if it still beat. 

Then a cold kiss I give him, then embrace him 
With shuddering joy, and then I fly again, 

For I do fear his love ; and to the place 

Where sleep my little ones I hurl myself, 

And wake them with my moans, and drag them forth 
Before an old miraculous shrine of her, 

The Queen of Heaven, to whom I’ve consecrated, 
With never-ceasing vigils, burning lamps. 

There naked, stretched upon the hard earth, weep 
My pretty babes, and each of them repeats 

The name of Mary whom I call upon ; 

And I would swear that she looks down and weeps. 
Then I cry out, ‘ Have pity on my children ! 

Thou wast a mother, and the good obtain 
Forgiveness for the guilty.’ ” 

Adrian has little trouble to draw from the distracted woman 
the fact that her husband is a heretic, — that heretic, indeed, 
in whose castle Arnaldo is concealed. On his promise that he 
will save her husband, she tells him the name of the castle 
He summons Frederic, who claims Ostasio as his vassal, and 
declares that he shall die, and his children be carried to Ger- 
many. Adrian, after coldly asking the Emperor to spare him, 
feigns himself helpless, and Adelasia too late awakens to a 
knowledge of his perfidy. She falls at his feet : — 


“TI clasp thy knees once more, and I do hope 
Thou hast not cheated me!.... Ah, now I see 
Thy wicked arts! Because thou knewest well 
My husband was a vassal of the Empire, 
That pardon which it was not thine to give 


Thou didst pretend to promise me. O priest, 
Is this thy pity ? Sorrow gives me back 
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My wandering reason, and I waken on 

The brink of an abyss; and from this wretch 
The mask that did so hide his face drops down 
And shows it in its naked hideousness 

Unto the light of truth.” 


Frederic sends his soldiers to secure Arnaldo, but as to 
Ostasio and his children he relents somewhat, being touched 
by the anguish of Adelasia. Adrian rebukes his weakness, 
saying that he learned in the cloister to subdue these com- 
passionate impulses. In the next scene, which is on the Capi- 
toline Hill, the Roman Senate resolves to defend the city 
against the Germans to the last, and then we have Arnaldo a 
prisoner in a cell of the Castle of St. Angelo. The Prefect of 
Rome vainly entreats him to recant his heresy, and then leaves 
him with the announcement that he is to die before the follow- 
ing day. As to the soliloquy which follows, Niccolini says : 
“| have feigned in Arnaldo in the solemn hour of death these 
doubts, and I believe them exceedingly probable in a disciple 
of Abelard. This struggle between reason and faith is found 
more or less in the intellect of every one, and constitutes a 
sublime torment in the life of those who, like the Brescian 
monk, have devoted themselves from an early age to the study 
of philosophy and religion. None of the ideas which I attrib- 
ute to Arnaldo were unknown to him, and, according to 
Miller, he believed that God was all, and that the whole 
creation was but one of his thoughts. His other conceptions 
in regard to divinity are found in one of his contemporaries.” 
The soliloquy is as follows : — 


“ Aforetime thou hast said, O King of Heaven, 
That in the world thou wilt not power or riches, 
And can he be divided from the Church 
Who keeps his faith in thine immortal word, 

The light of souls? To remain in the truth 
It only needs that I confess to thee 
All sins of mine. O thou eternal priest, 
Thou read’st my heart, and that which I can scarce 
Express thou seest. A great mystery 
Is man unto himself, conscience a deep 
Which only thou canst sound. What storm is there 
Of guilty thoughts! ©, pardon my rebellion ! 
Evil springs up within the mind of man, 
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As in its native soil, since that day Adam 
Abused thy great gift, and created guilt. 

And if each thought of ours became a deed, 
Who would be innocent ? I did once defend 
The cause of Abelard, and at the decree 
Imposing silence on him I, too, ceased. 

What fault in me? Bernard in vain inspired 
The sovereigns of Europe to defence 

O’ the sepulchre of God. Mankind, his temple, 
I sought to liberate, and upon the earth 
Desired the triumph of the love divine, 

And life, and liberty, and progress. This, 

This was my doctrine, and God only knows 
How reason struggles with the faith in me 

For the supremacy of my spirit. O, 

Forgive me, Lord. These in their war are like 
The rivers twain of heaven, till they return 

To their eternal origin, and the truth 

Is seen in thee, and God denies not God. 

I ought to pray. Thinking on thee, I pray. 
Yet how thy substance by three persons shared, 
Each equal with the other, one remains, 

I cannot comprehend, nor give in thee 

Bounds to the infinite and human names. 
Father of the world, that which thou here revealest 
Perchance is but a thought of thine; or this 
Movable veil that covers here below 

All thy creation is eternal illusion 

That hides God from us. Where to rest itself 
The mind hath not. It palpitates uncertain 

In infinite darkness, and denies more wisely 
Than it affirms. O God omnipotent ! 

I know not what thou art, or, if I know, 

How can I utter thee? The tongue has not 
Words for thee, and it falters with my thought 
That wrongs thee by its effort. Soon I go 

Out of the last doubt unto the first truth. 
What did Isay? The intellect is soothed 

In faith on Christ, and therein it reposes 

As in the bosom of a tender mother 

Her son. Arnaldo, that which thou art seeking 
With sterile torment, thy great teacher sought 
Long time in vain, and at the cross’s foot 

Hlis weary reason cast itself at last. 

Follow his grand example, and with tears 
Wash out thy sins.” 
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This is very fine poetry, we think ; and the thoughts are not 
less striking whether they are Niccolini’s or Arnaldo’s, for they 
are not the thoughts that we should look for from any Italian 
mind,—that is, the conventional Italian mind of our preju- 
dices, which we may begin to suspect is- not at all the real one. 

We leave Arnaldo in his prison, and it is supposed that he 
was put to death during the combat, that follows between the 
Germans and Romans immediately after the coronation of 
Frederic. As the forces stand opposed to each other, two 
beautiful choruses are introduced, — one of Romans, and one 
of Germans, — and just before the onset Adelasia appears and 
confesses that she has betrayed Arnaldo, and that he is now in 
the power of the papacy. At the same time the clergy are 
heard chanting Frederic’s coronation hymn, and then the 
battle begins. The Romans are beaten by the number and 
discipline of their enemies, and their leaders are driven out. 
The Germans appear before Frederic and Adrian with two 
hundred prisoners, and ask mercy for them. Adrian delivers 
them to his prefect, and it is implied that they are put to 
death. Then turning to Frederic, Adrian says : — 

“ Art thou content ? for I have given to thee 
More than the crown. My words have consecrated 
Thy power. So let the Church and Empire be 
Now at last reconciled. The mystery 
That holds three persons in one substance, nor 
Confounds them, may it make us here on earth 
To reign forever, image of itself, 
In unity which is like that of God.” 

So ends the tragedy, and so was accomplished the union 
which has rested so heavily ever since upon the hearts and 
hopes, not only of Italians, but of all Christian men. So was 
confirmed that temporal power of the popes, whose destruc- 
tion, if it be at last really destroyed, will be known in his- 
tory as infinitely the greatest event of our greatly eventful 
time, and will*free from the doubt and dread of many one 
of the most powerful agencies for good in the world, namely, 
the Catholic Church. 

We have tried to give an idea of the magnificence and scope 
of this mighty tragedy of Niccolini’s, and we do not know that 
we can now add anything which will make this clearer. If we 
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think of the grandeur of its plan, and how it employs for its 
effect the evil and the perverted good of the time in which the 
scene was laid, how it accords perfect sincerity to all the greats 
actors, — to the Pope as well as to Arnaldo, to the Emperor as 
well as to the leaders of the people, — we must perceive that 
its conception is that of a very great artist. It seems to us 
that the execution is no less admirable. We cannot judge 
it by the narrow rule whrich the tragedies of the stage must 
obey ; we must look at it with the generosity and the liberal 
imagination with which we can alone enjoy a great romance. 
Then the patience, the subtlety, the strength, with which each 
character, individual and typical, is evolved, the picturesque- 
ness with which every event is presented, the lyrical sweetness 
and beauty with which so many passages are enriched, will all 
be apparent to us, and we shall feel thé esthetic sublimity of 
the work as well as its moral force and its political signifi- 


cance. 
W. D. Howe tts. 





Art. I1V.— American NOVELS. 


WE have often wondered that the people who raise the out- 
ery for the “ Great American Novel” did not see that, so far 
from being of any assistance to our fellow-countryman who is 
trying to win fame by writing fiction, they have rather stood in 
his way by setting up before him a false aim for his art, and by ~ 
giving the critical reader a defective standard by which to judge 
his work. Whenever this so-longed-for novel does appear, we 
may be sure that our first impression will not be that it is 
American. Itmay be American, without a doubt, but it will not 
be ostentatiously so; that will not be its chief merit. If it is 
written in this country and about this country, there will be of 
course a flavor of the soil, which is to be desired, but the epicure 
does not want his coffee muddy. There is an American nature, 
but then there is human nature underlying it, and to that the 
novel must be true before anything else. That is what is-of 
importance ; it is that alone which makes the novel great, which 
causes it to be read in all times and in all countries. If the 
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author so far forgets this, his first duty, as to imagine that the 
simple rehearsal of the barrenest external phenomena of life and 
nature in this country can be of any real interest to the reader, 
he makes as great a mistake as would an actor who should fancy 
that nothing more was needed for representing Hamlet than to 
dress in black, wear a light wig, and to powder his cheeks to 
look pale. It is the bane of realism, as of all isms, to forget 
that it represents only one important side of truth, and to con- 
tent itself, as complacently as an advocate, with seeing its own 
rules obeyed, and, generally, with the narrowest construction of 
the law. By insisting above all things on the novel being 
American, we mistake the means for the end ; we have a perfect 
right to demand accuracy in the writer, — in spite of Mrs. Spof- 
ford we cannot read about castles in New England, — but we 
should not regard it as anything but the merest machinery, the 
least part of a novel; itis a sine qua non, to be sure, but so in man 
is the spinal marrow; we think no more of a friend on account 
of his having a spinal marrow. So long as we over-estimate 
the value of this formal accuracy, it will be possible for any 
one to prove to his own satisfaction and to ours that such and 
such a novel is the best. ‘* See here,’’ he will say, “* So-and-so 
makes the Connecticut River two hundred and fifty miles long, 
while ‘ Civis Americanus’ gives it its proper length ; and then 
‘ Geographicus’ says on page 343, just before the Boston horse- 
car conductor declares his love to the Nova Scotia servant of 
the selectman, that Vermont has thirty-five inhabitants to the 
square mile ; he was thinking of New Hampshire ; he’s no nov- 
elist.”” No one fancies a novel that can be proved to be better 
than another, like a manual of geometry. Nor do we care for 
one that loses its value at every census. It may be well that 
novels should be of temporary interest, but they should at least 
outlast the year’s almanac. 

It might not be amiss to pause for a moment to consider the 
origin of this expression, “‘ The great American novel.” Critics 
would differ about the great English novel or the great French 
novel ; why should America have one? Nevertheless, novel- 
ists have striven for this prize, genial critics have imperilled 
their reputations by rashly awarding it to various writers, who 
have as rapidly faded into oblivion, and we are as far from 
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unanimity about it as we ever were. We imagine that it is a 
term that has come down to us from the time, a generation or 
two ago, when, America having an army and navy, considera- 
tion in the eyes of Europe for its material strength and future 
importance, the absence of a fully developed literature was 
keenly felt. Literature, too, was considered a branch of manu- 
factures and not a thing of growth. We were to have an Amer- 
ican Byron; possibly with good Presidents and a proper tariff, 
an American Shakespeare ; and then the public, detecting the 
great differences between the society of Europe and that of this 
country, cried aloud for the novel that should do for us what 
Fielding had already, and Thackeray has since, done for Eng- 
land. That this should be done is indeed desirable ; but our 
hopes will be vain unless our writers, with keener vision than 
the public, see the uselessness of a mere outside resemblance to 
their models. 

That a novel is not good by simply being un-American, one 
can see by recalling a by no means unreadable story — “ Miss 
Van Kortland ’”? — that appeared about four or five years ago. 
The effect of reading to excess the modern English novel was 
here clearly seen. There was the general adr of English coun- 
try life barely disguised by American-names. Congress was 
made exactly like Parliament. It was an English bottom sail- 
ing under American colors. Of the elaborate Americanism of 
“ Lady Judith,” we need not speak. The reader could not help 
being reminded of the Yankees in Punch’s caricatures, who 
would be arrested as suspicious characters in the backwoods of 
Maine, nor could their apt use of “ old hoss”’ save them. Such 
hybrids we may trust will be soon forgotten ; but in vastly the 
greater number of the American novels of the present day we 
find perhaps equally damaging faults, although of a different 
kind. Let us take, for example, Mr. De Forest’s novels. In his 
writings we find a great deal that is American, but not so much 
that goes to the making of a really great novel. His stories 
have certain undeniable merits, and if the great American novel 
needed only to be American, he would easily bear off the palm. 
** Miss Ravenel’s Conversion,” “ Overland,” “ Kate Beaumont,” 
are three novels that could have been written in no other coun- 
try; but such geographical criticism wholly leaves their real 
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value out of the question, as if Charles Reade were to be exalt- 
ed for having written the “great Australian novel,” “ Never 
too Late to Mend,” or De Foe for his “ great Juan Fernandez 
novel.” Inthe true novel the scene, the incidents, are subordi- 
nated to the sufferings, actions, and qualities of the characters. 
They are for the time living beings, and our greatest sympathy 
is necessarily given to those who deserve it from some internal 
reason, not from the number of miles they may have travelled, 
or the number of times they may have been shot at in the dark. 
Such incidents lend an interest, it is true, but it is not of the high- 
est kind. The geology, the botany, the ethnography, may be 
accurate to date, the reader may be in perpetual shivers from 
the urgency of the dangers that threaten every one in the novel, 
but the real story lies beneath the hats and bonnets of those 
concerned, not in the distant cataracts that wet them, nor the 
bullets that scar them. It would seem as if the author had 
contented himself too readily with but one side, and that not 
the most valuable, of the novelist’s work. He should retain 
the skill that he now possesses and use it, not as a thing of 
lasting value in itself, but as an aid to the representation of 
what is more genuine art. We should be sorry, however, if we 
did not do justice to the vividness with which he has drawn 
many of his side-characters, especially in his latest novels and in 
many of his less ambitious magazine sketches. As a simple 
narrator he is deserving of much praise; he can draw admira- 
bly the less important personages, so that one only notices 
more sharply his smaller degree of success when he undertakes 
to represent that more difficult character, a man under the in- 
fluence of some all-controlling passion. What he can see he 
can write down for our reading, and this is certainly a rare gift, 
but his eye is stronger than his imagination. It is when he 
comes to this more delicate part of his work that the reader is 
disappointed, and all the more, as we have said, from his skill 
elsewhere. 

Of the society novel this is the more common form. One 
takes the manly A and represents some possible complications 
of his “ heart-agony,” and that of the lovely C, from the per- 
secution of flinty-hearted parents, loss of money, jealousy, etc. 
One would be averse to saying that his own country cannot 
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supply as good material for such novels as any other. There 
are here pretty women and good men. In spite of our race for 
wealth, our early marriages, our bolting our meals and conse- 
quent dyspepsia, the devious course of what is strangely called 
the tender passion may still be observed by those who watch 
their kind. Lovers languish and rejoice, hearts threaten to 
break and then grow indifferent, as truly here as in any German 
village, where the full moon shines every night of the year. 
But can any one name a good American love-story ? With the 
exception of ‘‘ Esmond ”’ it might be hard to find one in the 
language ; but let us consider America alone. What are the 
American novels of society, in which we might suppose love- 
making would have full sway? Those of Mrs. Stowe suggest 
themselves at once. We cannot believe that her great popu- 
larity is due entirely to her wonderful success with “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” To her youngest readers that book must be al- 
ready a thing of the past; but we fancy that it is because she 
has succeeded in catching certain traits of American life that 
she is so widely read. Besides, with all her faults, she is a 
humorist, and is often entertaining enough ; but what could be 
more ignoble than her last two novels of society, “‘ Pink and 
White Tyranny,” and “ My Wife and 1”? It is profound 
criticism to call Thackeray a cynic ; perhaps Mrs. Stowe is one 
in disguise, but no man would dare show his head in a drawing- 
room after describing such a character as the heroine of the 
last of these novels. One would have to be disappointed in 
love a great many times before young ladies made upon him 
such an impression of furbelowed, curled, food-despising, thin- 
voiced flirts as one finds here. The men are the infant heroes 
of Mrs. Sherwood’s tales grown up. As for the manners of 
these people, their giggling, their love-making, it is what one 
imagines to be the romance of a “ calico and neck-tie ball.” 
For example, we find in Chapter XXX. of “ My Wife and 1”: — 


“*O, you know ! — this inextricable puzzle, — what does ail a certain 
person? Now he did n’t come at all last night, and when I asked Jim 
Fellows where his friend was (one must pass the compliment of inquir- 
ing, you know), he said, “ Henderson had grown dumpy lately,” and he 
could n’t get him out anywhere.’ 

“¢ Well, Eva, I’m sure I can’t throw any light on the subject. I 
lenow no more than you.’ 
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“« Now, Ida, let me tell you, this afternoon when we stopped in the 
park, I went into that great rustic arbor on the top of the hill there, and 
just as we came in on one side, I saw him in all haste hurrying out on 
the other, as if he were afraid to meet me.’ 

“* How very odd.’ y 

“*QOdd! well, I should think it was; but what was worse, he went 
and stationed himself on a bench under a tree where he could hear and 
see us, and there my lord sat— perhaps he thought I did n’t see him, 
but I did.’ 

“« Lillie and Belle Forester and Wat Jerrold were with me, and we 
were having such a laugh! I don’t know when I have had such a 
frolic, and how silly it was of him to sit there glowering like an owl in 
an ivy-bush, when he might have come out and joined us, and hada 
good time! I’m quite out of patience with the creature, it’s so vex- 
atious to have him act so!’” 


Further on we find :— 


(Enter ALICE with empressement.) 

“¢ Girls, what do you think? Wat Sydney come back and going to 
give a great croquet party out at Clairmont, and of course we are all 
invited with notes in the most resplendent style, with crest and coat of 
arms, and everything — perfectly “mag.” There’s to be a steamboat, 
with a band of music, to take the guests up, and no end of splendid do- 
ings ; marquées and tents and illuminations and fireworks, and to return 
by moonlight after all’s over; isn’t it lovely? Ido think Wat Syd- 
ney’s perfectly splendid, and its all on your account, Eva, I know it 
is,” ete., ete. 

And so they artlessly prattle on. This is by no means an 
extract, which, taken away from its context, seems unduly 
ridiculous ; far from it, it is a very good specimen of the whole 
tone of the book. Be these the manners of good society? Is 
there nothing nobler in life than a horse-car flirtation? Is it 
necessary that society novels should be like fashion-plates, with 
the same jaunty ease and simpering gentility that mark those 
illustrations of the happy life of the rich and great? If the 
people are tawdrily dressed, if their talk is empty enough to 
shame the silliest school-girl that ever chattered until she 
gasped for breath, if their manners are either rude or pom- 
pously haughty, how can one take a genuine interest in the story ? 
Let their manners be as bad as possible, their clothes and gram- 
mar in tatters, provided they have one trait, one quality, be it 
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one that makes or mars human beings, and then we can read 
the story. To be interested in characters in fiction, as with 
human beings in life, our sympathy must be aroused ; for beings 
who simply giggle and pout, indifference is kindness. 

Most American writers are afraid of their heroes and heroines. 
They give them homes by the side of imaginary rivers, in im- 
possible cities. They are as shy of fairly introducing their 
characters as if we were all strangers at a watering-place hotel, 
and were very nervous about tainting our tender gentility. 
That this is the result of attempting to represent in this coun- 
try, with its changing, uncertain classes, what in England is 
clear enough from its fixed social laws, is highly probable. But 
a novel to be good may well let good society alone. The best 
that Mrs. Stowe has done leaves the dancing master out entirely. 
For the English novel the task is greatly simplified by the fact 
that every man in that country is much more closely connected 
with the whole social system than is the case with us. In their 
novels we are introduced to distinct characters, say to a bar- 
rister, an officer, a young lord. Besides, whatever personal 
characteristics may belong to each of these persons, they all 
stand in a certain definite relation to society at large. Each 
carries a certain atmosphere with him. With us when we read 
about a lawyer in one of our stories, nothing more is told us 
than if we were informed that he always wore Roman scarfs, 
perhaps not so much. We have all sorts of lawyers; no one 
man is a representative of the class. Occasionally we find that 
a good word is given to an omniscient professor who sits by a 
lamp and dabbles in Sanskrit, botany, methaphysics, chemistry, 
anatomy, zodlogy, etc., ete. He generally wears a long beard, 
has acquired patience by his severe studies, and is especially re- 
markable for the unexpected way in which he makes an offer of 
marriage after nourishing an untold and unsuspected love fora 
long time, while he pretended to be looking out words in the 
dictionary. Occasionally, we say, this representative of the 
quiet ideal appears in fiction, but he is an uncertain and arti- 
ficial creation. Im spite of the young girl’s rapture over hops 
at West Point, an officer is not always an entrancing lover in 
fiction. There is, possibly, a vague Bohemian glamour around 
the artist, but even that is by no means certain. Since in 
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general this deficency exists, the task of the writer is ren- 
dered more difficult. Our democracy certainly equalizes us: 
it enlists us, as it were, into a vast army, but a peaceful, un- 
heroic army, and to make any fictitious person interesting the 
author is put to the greater task of distinctly drawing his char- 
acter as a man; he gets no aid from his surroundings. One 
would say that the natural tendency of the American novelist 
would be toward romance ; that the very uniformity of our social 
life would offer nothing tempting to the writer, unless, indeed, 
to the satirist, who should turn to ridicule the shallowness, 
greedy pretence, and emptiness which he might see about him. 
In spite of the contumely that is thrown upon the frivolities of 
fashion in “ Pink and White Tyranny ” and in “ My Wife and 
1,” it may be said that it is not given to every one to be a satir- 
ist. No satire is keener than that which tells the truth. One is 
only tender about his favorite vice. To call a selfish man a 
murderer, or a pirate, would be as idle as to write odes in praise 
of an honest bank clerk. And so in these stories Mrs. Stowe 
has overshot her mark by caricaturing what only needed to be 
shown in its real dulness to appear worthless. To her, and to 
many others, American society seems frivolous, but it is only 
exalted when a writer wastes his powder by attacking it as he 
would a dangerously false religion. 

While the American writer finds these difficulties in the way 
of the “ novel of society,” it may be just that those tales should 
be considered that take up man from some other point of view 
than that which controls the respectable matron who is making 
out a list of invitations for her daughter’s party. There are 
the dry-humored Yankees, the Yankee-despising, self-praising 
Westerners, and the lordly Southrons, who hate both. What 
has been done with such characters as these ? 

In hardly any book do we get more of the Yankee than in the 
novel * Margaret,” by Sylvester Judd. It is a story of life in 
New England nearly a hundred years ago, and, although it 
stands in about the same relation to most novels that Burton’s 
* Anatomy of Melancholy” does to ordinary manuals of anat- 
omy, it has a certain interest of its own. This is, to be sure, 
hardly great enough to beguile the reader to the reading of the 
book, which is written in defiance of every rule of literary com- 
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position ; but yet, in spite of a crabbed style, as rough as a 
corduroy road, of tedious and impossible conversations, of great 
delays in the telling of the story, the reader can readily see a 
sincerity in the writer that is often much less evident in the 
works of much cleverer writers. As an example of its artistic 
crudeness we quote the following conversation : — 


“Another day Mr. Evelyn came to the Pond. Margaret watched 
his approach with composure, and returned his greeting without confu- 
sion. ‘ You have been at the Head, said she, ‘and I must take you to 
other places to-day. First the Maples.’ 

“* This is*a fine mineralogical region,’ said he, as they entered the 
spot. ‘I wish I hada hammer.’ 

“*T will get one,’ said she. ‘ Let me go for it.’ 

“* You are not in health, you told me, and you do not look very 
strong. I must go by all means. I will be back in a trice. You 
will have quite as much walking as you can master before the day is 
through.’ 

“*T fear I shall be more tired wandering than in going.’ 

“* See this,’ said he, exposing a hollow stone filled with rare crystals, 
which he found and broke during her absence. 

“*]T thank you, I thank you,’ she replied. ‘The master has given 
me an inkling of geology, but I never imagined such beauty was 
hidden here.’ 

“* With definite forms and brilliant texture these gems vegetate in 
the centre of this rough rusty stone.’ 

““* Incomparable mystery! New anagogics! I begin to be in love 
with what I understand not.’ 

“¢ Humanity is like that.’ 

“* What is humanity ?’ 

“«Tt is only another name for the world that you asked me about.’ 

“*T am perplexed by the duplicity of words. He is humane who 
helps the needy.’ 

‘**That is one form of humanity. I use the term as expressing all 
men collectively viewed in their better light. Much depends upon this 
light phase, or aspect, what subjectively to us is by the Germans called 
stand-point. Indian’s Head, in one position, resembles a human face ; 
in another, quite as much a fish’s tail. Man, like this stone, is geodic, 
— such stones, you know, are called geodes.’ 

“* Have you the skill to discover them ?’ 

“It is more difficult to break than find them. Yet if I could 
crack any man as I do this stone, I should open to crystals.’ 
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“¢ Any man?’ 

“¢ All men.’ 

“* Passing wonderful! I would run a thousand miles for the ham- 
mer! I*have been straining after the stars, how much there is in the 
stones! Most divine earth, henceforth I will worship thee! Geodic 
Androids! What will the master say ?’ 

“*T see traces of more gems in these large rocks. Let me rap here, 
and lo! a beryl; there is an agate, yonder is a growth of garnets.” 

“* Let me cease to be astonished, and only learn to love.’ 

“* An important lesson, and one not too well learned.’ 

“*Under this tree I will erect a temple to the god of rocks. Was 
there any such? Certes, I remember none.’ 

“*The god of rocks is God.’ 

“* You sport enigmas. Let us to Diana’s Walk.’” 


We will not follow them. Their talk flows on as easily and 
naturally as in the extract given above, closely resembling the 
conversations in the chapters in the phrase-book for advanced 
pupils. But with all these obvious faults, and an almost im- 
possible plot, the writer shows a genuine love of nature, and 
an appreciation of character that is really poetical. It is a 
book that is good in spite of itself, but yet it is barely readable. 
Its merits are those that are hardly evident enough to tempt the 
ordinary reader, who, naturally enough, wishes the way made 
easy before him. He takes a novel as he takes a walk, for 
amusement; he does not care for ruggedness, — that wearies 
him, everyday life gives him that,—any more than he does 
for an afternoon stroll through the thickets of the untrodden 
forest. 

In Dr. Holmes’s novels, — if we can call them novels, —in 
spite of his way of treating his characters like pathological 
or anatomical specimens, and in Mr. Henry Ward Beecher’s 
“ Norwood,” we find the humorous Yankee admirably given. 
But, while “ Elsie Venner” is in its way a well-constructed 
romance, and Hiram in “ Norwood” is an amusingly and ac- 
curately drawn character, neither novel deserves the highest 
praise. They are both very clever attempts by men who are 
not novelists. Sam Lawson, in Mrs. Stowe’s *“ Old Town Sto- 
ries,” is an extremely amusing person. This lady has cer- 
tainly, to a remarkable extent, the power of detecting the 
humorous side of what she sees and of representing it. The 
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Yankee in her writings is an admirable copy of an original that 
can be found in almost every New England village, —a man, 
namely, of greater or less worthlessness, but with a wisdom, 
or rather shrewdness, that makes him far superior to the ordi- 
nary people around him. It is part of the novelist’s work to 
introduce just such characters. They are, so to speak, pictur- 
esque, and yet true to nature. Of the immense superiority of 
a story that contains one personage that is really a human be- 
ing, it would be needless to speak. Most novels leave as shad- 
owy an impression of the genuineness of their heroes and 
heroines upon the minds of their readers, as does the pictured 
Quaker of the advertisements of the soundness of his religious 
views. But the introduction of a character that is only of 
dramatic importance, that is to say, who is more truly drawn 
as a representative of a class than as a human being, does not 
of itself make a good novel. The reader is more easily satis- 
fied with a superficial sketch in the former case than he would 
be in the latter. A man may be well drawn as a village loafer, 
he may give us the very impression that the genuine idler makes 
upon us, and to do this is no light task; it is one for which a 
writer deserves high praise, and this no one would deny to Mrs. 
Stowe. But there is beyond this a feeling in the reader’s mind 
that he has a right to expect a solution of more difficult char- 
acters, a representation not only of one or two persons, but also 
of some probable and well-connected incidents. In the better 
sort of novels we get some human beings, but we also demand 
a story, a plot that shall be probable and interesting. One char- 
acter, no matter if very lifelike, in an awkwardly constructed 
story is as out of place as would be a poet on a desert island. 
But still it cannot be denied that it is the drawing of a character 
which is the most difficult part of the novelist’s task, and if he 
succeeds he has thereby the surest hold upon his readers. If 
he fails in this, he fails indeed, for even the most imaginative are 
cold to the dangers that threaten even the most carefully dressed 
puppets. But a well-drawn character, one which we feel to be 
an accurate representation of what a human being might be, 
one who seems to us not merely what we fancy fellow-travellers, 
for instance, are, but who is a consistent creation, moved by 
passion, with feelings of his own, and his own special tempta- 
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tions, who may differ entirely from ourselves, but yet of the 
truth of whose delineation every one can instinctively be sure, 
is a rare person in fiction. For creating him there are no infal- 
lible rules, any more than there are for painting a good portrait 
in oils. It all depends upon the writer’s brains. But if he is 
successful, if he creates a character with whom we can feel 
any sympathy, although the feeling may not be one of admira- 
tion, we are sure that the writer has done something of which 
he may well be proud. 

The story that is to be told is another thing for which no 
definite a priori rules can be given. Great tragedies can be 
utterly spoiled and the humblest incidents can be exalted by the 
attitude which the writer’s mind takes toward them. To argue 
from analogy is often unsafe, because the argument generally 
begins where the analogy ceases; but a Bierstadt can choose for 
himself in the whole wide world the most wonderful spot to 
paint, with mountains, rivers, lakes, and forests — such as poets 
are said to dream of — before him, but his canvas, when he has 
done his best, leaves us as cold as if we had been looking at a 
new drop-curtain in the theatre ; while Millet can paint a little 
rustic scene, a woman driving sheep into their pen, a dim 
road in a dark wood, that we can never forget. It is not what 
the writer selects that moves us, but his way of treating it. 
A vulgar mind can degrade “* King Lear,” and a poet can throw 
acharm over the tritest line in the copy-book. 

We need not go far for illustrations of what we have been 
saying; it is only necessary to recell some of the fantastic 
stories for which Southern novelists often betray a fondness. 
For example, there is one which is both described and criticised 
by its title, “ Heart-Hungry.” We need not go into a special 
examination of that novel, however, for the same thing may be 
said of the whole class, that they deal with the most tremen- 
dous manifestations of the power of love and jealousy, which 
combine to poison young lives and lead to the most heinous 
crimes. The books are, so to speak, thunder-storms in print, 
and seem to be written to make the way easy for some future 
Taine in a history of American literature to illustrate his 
remarks on the influence of hot climates upon the tastes of 
writers. But there is already good authority against tearing a 
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passion to tatters. It has been widely acknowledged, and for 
a long time, that bombast is not the most effective means that 
a writer can use. 

Of novels that fail from their dulness, whether caused by 
their photographic accuracy, or by the sluggish imagination of 
the author, we are sure that no examples need be given, espe- 
cially in a land of circulating-libraries. All that we have tried 
to do is to set before our readers some of the more obvious 
faults of some of our popular writers. To do this it is by no 
means necessary to discuss at length all the American novels 
of recent years. They are, naturally, of different degrees of 
merit, from these weird visions of the Southern novelist to the 
innocently prattling stories for which Harper's Magazine is 
famous. The great novel is yet unwritten. We hope that he 
who shall attempt to write it will see the simplicity, the single- 
ness of the problem that lies before him. The surer he is of 
this, the better will be his work. The less conscious he is of 
trying to be American, the more truly will he succeed in being 
so. Self-consciousness does not make a strong character, and 
so it is with this quality of the novelist. Lay the scene on the 
limitless prairie or in limited Fifth Avenue, but let the story 
rise above its geographical boundaries ; let the characters be 
treated as human beings, not simply as inhabitants of such or 
such a place, with nothing to distinguish them from the beasts 
that perish, except certain peculiarities of dress and language. 
They must dwell somewhere, but they must be something besides 
citizens. Fantastic creatures dwelling in pure ether are not 
what the reader demands, but beings true, not to fashion, but 
to those higher laws and passions that alone are real, that exist 
above all the petty, accidental caprice of time and place. The 
real novelist, he who is to write the “ great American novel,” 
must be a poet; he must look at life, not as the statistician, not 
as the census-taker, nor yet as the newspaper reporter, but with 
an eye that sees, through temporary disguises, the animating 
principles, good or bad, that direct human existence ; these he 
must set before us, to be sure, under probable conditions, but 
yet without mistaking the conditions for the principles. He 
must idealize. The idealizing novelist will be the real novelist. 
All truth does not lie in facts. 

T. S. Perry. 
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Reform of the Norwegian Language. 


Art. V.—KRISTOFER JANSON AND THE REFORM OF THE 
NORWEGIAN LANGUAGE. 


THE last feeble ripple of the French Revolution of 1848 
reached Norway in the so-called workingmen’s movement; 
but when the would-be revolutionists broke a few windows, 
and, we believe, attacked a policeman, it grew to be a seri- 
ous matter; the government stepped in and sent the leaders 
to prison, while the cavalry scattered the rebellious populace. 
The Norwegians are not of a revolutionary temperament; they 
have just celebrated the millennium of their national existence, 
which seems to speak well for their character as a patriotic 
and law-abiding people. They like to think (as what nation 
does not?) that their own country still occupies a central posi- 
tion on the historical arena of the world; and as long as the 
world will allow them to live on in this fond illusion, it will at 
the same time continue to furnish them the first impulse for 
that fresh, healthy circulation of spiritual life, which is both the 
condition and the result of liberty and a recognized nationality. 
We here purposely use the term “ nationality” in its narrowest 
sense, because it will furnish us with the corner-stone, on which 
the significance of Kristofer Janson’s labors rests. It was evi- 
dently not by a merely accidental coincidence that the move- 
ment, with which he has identified himself, began at the time 
when the national question agitated the half-Slavonic, half-Teu- 
tonic Austria, and when Bismarck, as far as Prussia was con- 
cerned, settled the difficulty in his own summary manner. It 
was the remote ground-swell of the same storm that shook the 
king of Hanover from his throne, convulsed Denmark, and sent 
the representatives from Holstein into the German Reichstag. 
A nation, then, according to the notion of the Norwegian Reform 
party, is not a heaping together of all manner of discordant 
elements, but a race of men, small or great, whom community 
of traditions and feeling binds together into a firm indestructi- 
ble unity, and whose love of the same past directs their hopes 
and their fears to the same future. A party with such an 
ideal conception of nationality would naturally form an oppo- 
sition to those who blindly assert that in union there is 
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strength, regardless of the elements of which the union is 
composed, and by what means it is effected. And this doc- 
trine has also found its representatives in Norway, in the so- 
called Scandinavian party, which as yet by far outnumbers the 
National ultraists, and whose object is nothing less than a 
union of three Scandinavian nations under one king, or perhaps 
even under one government. Without undertaking to pronounce 
upon the merits of the two parties, or their prospects of suc- 
cess or failure, we shall here attempt to give an idea of their 
influence upon the national literature and of the mutual atti- 
tude of their leaders. 

It was in the year 1841 that Parmo Carl Ploug, the Danish 
champion of the Scandinavian cause, was called to the editor- 
ship of “‘ Fedrelandet’”? (The Fatherland), the chief political 
journal of Copenhagen, and since that time the Scandinavians 
have been a recognized political power in Denmark. By means 
of the University meetings, —the triennial gatherings of the 
academical youth of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, — their 
teachings rapidly gained ground throughout the North. The 
undergraduates and the alumni of the Universities, the major- 
ity of whom continued to maintain their interest in these aca- 
demical reunions, felt themselves a great brotherhood, and 
through them the Scandinavian ideas soon worked to the sur- 
face among all ranks and classes. It became fashionable to 
speak of our old Sagas as Northern (no longer Norwegian) ; it 
was deemed fortunate that Norway had lost her rich old lan- 
guage, because the present dialect, being so nearly identical 
with the Danish, would make the union so much the easier; 
in short, everything which Norway had boasted her own pecu- 
liar treasure was made the common property of the great ideal 
Scandinavia. Had Denmark and Sweden been as willing to 
give theirs in exchange, the Scandinavians might now have 
been as powerful in Christiania as they are in Copenhagen ; 
but with, a very pardonable selfishness they both seemed to 
look upon Norway as the party which was likely to reap the 
profit of the projected union, and accordingly proved far more 
willing to receive than to give. It would lead us too far away 
from our subject to explain what we refer to; but a glance at 
a collection of Danish ballads, or a slight acquaintance with 
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the well-known controversy between Professor Munch and 
Svend Grundtvig would furnish abundant proof of our asser- 
tion. Under such circumstances the need of a reaction was 
clearly felt, and when Osmund Vinje and Ivar Aasen lifted up 
their voices in favor of the distinctly Norse language, as 
spoken in the slightly varying dialects of the peasantry, 
they soon found a party ready to rally round their banner. 
There could be no doubt that the Danish language, as 
spoken by the so-called higher classes in Norway, was not a 
natural development or an outgrowth of the old Norse, while 
the fact was not to be denied that the peasant, who had lived 
for centuries in his secluded valley, and exposed to very little 
influence from abroad, was more likely to have preserved those 
peculiarly Norse characteristics, the presence of which are so 
plainly recognizable in the pure old Saga tongue. But here 
was another problem to be solved, which was enough to perplex 
the most ingenious. Ifthe Danish language be a mere foreign 
importation, something that ought to be expelled without mercy, 
and the sooner the better, to give place to what is truly our own, 
what is then to be done with that literature, which we are justly 
so proud of, the noblest fruits of the lives of Norway’s best and 
noblest sons, who thought and saw fit to express their thoughts 
through this foreign medium? If we keep it and make it as 
hitherto a part of the education of our youth, it will mould the 
thought and impress its stamp upon the language of the coming 
generation ; and if we discard it, we shall have to begin our 
national existence anew. In this dilemma the national cause 
found a strong and fearless champion in the poet and journalist, 
Osmund Vinje, whose later public career, until the time of his 
death in 1870, was marked by an uninterrupted series of 
attacks upon what he regarded as the pseudo-Norse language, 
culture, and society. Having himself sprung from the peas- 
antry, he looked upon the cultivated classes as mere invaders, 
whose unhealthy civilization was destined to be overthrown and 
superseded by a culture of strong and national growth, founded 
on the national past, and drawing its life deeply from the na- 
tional consciousness of the people. He could, therefore, well 
afford to ignore a literature which had never affected the great 
mass of the people, or had any organic connection with their 
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modes of life and thought. His newspaper, Délen (The 
Peasant), was published in the language of his own native 
valley, and with the most biting satire attacked the government 
and the existing order of society. Asa poet, Vinje gained well- 
deserved fame through his wonderful work, Storegut (The 
Big Boy), a poem as remarkable for its nervous strength of 
expression as for the striking originality of its plan and color. 
The closing stanza in Welhaven’s poem, “ Protesilaus,” may 
well apply to him : — 
“ Whoe’er the, vanguard leads in war's alarm, 
He conquers not, he battles for destruction.” 
Vinje truly bore the brunt of the battle for the Norse language 
and nationality, but his cynicism and his uncouth manners 
made it difficult for his contemporaries to recognize the noble 
self-sacrifice of his life and the high order of his poetic genius. 
Ivar Aasen, the second leader of the reform, is a man of no 
less talent and distinction than Osmund Vinje, although his 
laurels have been gained in a widely different manner. 
He was little known, however, until his labors in the 
interests of the reform brought his name into public notice. 
Ivar Aasen was well aware that it is a dangerous thing to 
underestimate the strength of one’s opponents; and being by 
nature, as by education, a scholar, he no sooner saw the char- 
acter of the problem which the future was to solve, than he 
eagerly enlisted his heart and his talents for its solution. And, 
at this stage, it was just a scholar’s services which were needed. 
It was a difficulty, which every sympathizer with the reform 
must have been fully aware of, that as yet the language, for 
which he claimed the title of Norse, only existed in innumera- 
ble dialects, and that each of these was as Norse in its origin 
as the others. Ivar Aasen, therefore, took upon himself the 
perplexing work of grammatically fixing the varying forms of 
the dialects, and of tracing every anomalous verb or noun back 
to its original Saga form; and in this manner he has finally 
‘proved, beyond a doubt, that these apparently chaotic dialects, 
through their several processes of development, have been sub- 
ject to the working of the most inviolable laws, and that con- 
sequently they have as good a right to exist as any language of 
aristocratic antecedents. His lexicon and his grammar of the 
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Norse language give sufficient evidence that the dialectic dif- 
ferences are such as would naturally disappetr when the inter- 
course between the different parts of the country became more 
general. Adjunct M. Nygaard, of Christiansand, has also 
written a very able Norse grammar, and the latest Norwegian 
papers show that John Bunyan is the first foreign author who 
has had the honor of being translated into this new-born 
tongue. But in spite of the indefatigable labors of all these 
men, the Norse language would probably-ever have remained 
a closed book to the cultivated classes, had not an author 
arisen, who, aside from his sympathy with the reform, was 
possessed of poetic genius of a sufficiently high order to at- 
tract even those to whom the form of his writings was rather 
a discouragement than a recommendation. And such a man 
the reform gained in Kristofer Janson. 

It was, we believe, in the year 1865 or 1866 that there ap- 
peared in Bergen a little book called Fraa Bygdom (From 
the Parishes). It contained two simple but masterly tales, 
written in the peasant’s own tongue, and describing with won- 
derful earnestness and fidelity the peasant’s ways of life and 
thought. People read the book and liked it, but perhaps 
looked upon it as a kind of odd experiment, which it would do 
no harm toencourage. When the author, however, soon after- 
wards, declared himself publicly a believer in Vinje’s “ crazy” 
language reform, the matter began to wear a more serious 
aspect; and when, about a year later, he published a tragedy, 
Jon Arason (written, of course, in the same language), he 
found that the enthusiasm had abated considerably, and that 
he could no longer expect to have his works judged by their 
own literary merits. When the public saw that Kristofer 
Janson aimed at nothing short of establishing a new national 
literature, and that he was even averse to the idea of having 
his works translated into the common vernacular, the question 
to be decided was no longer about his literary accomplishments, 
but whether a good citizen ought or ought not to encourage 
him in his work as a reformer. His books, Han og Ho 
(ile and She), Hi Slaastkjempa (A Wrestler), and Marit 
Skjélte, all deal with different phases of Norwegian peasant- 
life, and are all remarkable for their genuine simplicity of 
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thought and style, and in several instances exhibit aspects of 
character which Ifitherto have been without representatives in 
fiction. A volume of “ Norse Poems,” which he published in 
1868, is a little too strongly flavored with “ tendency,” and is 
pervaded by a certain persuasive or even polemical tone, which 
frequently impresses its stamp upon the poetical thought, as 
well as its form; and, being at the best a foreign if not a dis- 
cordant element, will hardly accomplish what its author may 
have intended. 

We have heard that the literary leaders of the reform move- 
ment, as Vinje and Janson, have had to rely mainly on the na- 
tional traditions and the rustic life of the people for the subjects 
of their art. They have not the merit, however, of having been 
the discoverers of this mine, as Bjirnson’s Synndve Solbak- 
ken and Arne had been published before any of the Norse 
literature had appeared. But if they should also have to rely 
upon the people for their material sustenance, we fear they 
would realize but a scanty support. In their present state, 
at least, the peasants are almost totally destitute of literary 
culture; what little reading they do is confined to religious 
books and newspapers, and if a taste for a higher order of lit- 
erature could be awakened among them the chances are, that 
the well-known scenes of their own life, in which the “ Norse 
Norsemen ”’ delight, would possess far less attraction for them 
than the great brilliant outside world, which they know only 
by name. It would be an unworthy insinuation, however, 
to assume that the natural desire for a wider public has 
been the chief motive of the reformers in their self-sacrificing 
efforts. Had mere popularity been their aim, they might 
* have gained it far more easily by following the beaten high- 
way of literature, than by identifying themselves with a move- 
ment which carried in it a protest against the whole exist- 
ing order of society. And the later career of these Norse re- 
formers has established beyond dispute that their motives have 
been pure and disinterested. Osmund Vinje was willing to 
give up his office in the service of the government rather than 
desert his political principles, and Kristofer Janson, who is a 
graduate of the University of Christiania, and moreover a Can- 
didatus Theologie, has declined several offers to enter upon a 
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profitable official career, which in Norway is so alluring to a 
man of talent, and has preferred to take up his abode in the 
little parish of Gausdal in Gudbrandsdale, where, assisted 
by his friend Cand. Theol. Kristofer Bruun, he has established 
a Folkehégskole (a school or seminary for the higher educa- 
tion of the peasants). There he gathers round him the young 
lads of all the neighboring valleys, talks with them of the great 
deeds of their forefatherss teaches them the history and geog- 
raphy of their country, discusses the old and modern literature 
of the world, and continually strives to rouse their interest in 
everything good and noble. In the evenings the pupils often 
assemble in his house, and then those powerful old Norse songs 
which have slept so long are heard again. The experiment of 
establishing these seminaries of * High Folk-Lore”’ was first 
made in Denmark by the followers of Grundtvig, whose reform 
in many respects bears a strong resemblance to that of Vinje 
and Janson. The idea also first gained ground in Norway 
through the efforts of Ole Arveson and Cand. Anker, who are 
both known as great admirers of Bishop Grundtvig, at the same 
time that they warmly sympathize with the Norse reform. 
Ole Arveson has made a valuable contribution to the Norse lit- 
erature in his fine collection of poems entitled Bondeblom- 
ster (Flowers of the Peasantry). Many other “ Norsemen” 
have lately followed the example of Janson and Arveson, and 
have founded similar seminaries in almost all the principal dis- 
tricts of Norway ; and when the reform can bear such fruits in 
the general desire to enlighten the great mass of the people, 
and to raise them from that state of ignorance and servi- 
tude in which the feudal practices (which still linger in the 
Norse valleys) and the absence of any spiritual interests have 
kept them, we think it must be entitled to the admiration and 
gratitude of every friend of culture and popular freedom. These 
young peasant lads, who return to their native valleys after 
having spent two or three years in daily intercourse with men 
like Janson, Bruun, and Arveson, even if they have acquired 
but a moderate amount of positive knowledge, cannot but carry 
with them a living consciousness that there is something in 
this life which, without being at variance with the toil of the 
plough and the harrow, still possesses the power to lift the 
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thoughts of men beyond them, and to exalt and idealize every 
honest human occupation. And, of the many who come, there 
may be some whom nature has richly endowed, whose minds 
have only been waiting for the wakening sunshine and a con- 
genial atmosphere to send forth those rich flowers of genius 
which would have remained hidden in the germ had not the 
conditions of growth been present. And that it has been Kris- 
tofer Janson’s good fortune to hit upon such natures, we judge 
from his own words, written to a friend during the present 
year : — , 

“You may believe there are many fine and deep natures among the 
peasants here in Gudbrandsdale. I have lately moved the school far- 
ther south to Gausdal, as you will see from the superscription of my 
letter, and here I intend to remain. Here I gather together the young 
peasant lads from all the neighboring valleys, from Nordmore, Sund- 
more, Telemark, and Listerland; and it is this intercourse which will 
be strong to bind our country together. . . . . I don’t know if you have 
any idea of what I mean by Folkehdgskoler, since they are something 
new, and have probably been established since you left your country. 
In my opinion they are the best news I can send you from home, for 
it is upon these schools that the future of our country in many respects 
depends. They are intended for grown-up peasant lads, and are car- 
ried on mostly by oral lectures, without any compulsion, or reciting of 
lessons. Their object is rather the wakening of the peasant; to loosen 
that which is bound in him, the thoughts and the feelings which lie 
dimly dreaming in his heart.” 


If we have succeeded in giving anything like a clear idea of 
the origin and the object of this remarkable movement, the 
reader will have understood that the establishment of these 
seminaries for the higher enlightenment of the people was the 
necessary result and the consequent fulfilment of the principles 
which the reformers from the beginning had declared as their 
platform. If the civilization of our higher classes is imported 
and foreign, and our hope for the future lies in our strict 
adherence to and development in the direction of what truly 
belongs to our own nation, then, if these preliminaries are true, 
there is no possible escape from the conclusion, that the peas- 
antry bear the future of our land, and that the sooner they can 
be made aware of that fact, and the sooner they can be made 
worthy bearers of it, the earlier we shall be able to occupy that 
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place among the nations to which the inherent strength and 
intellectuality of our Northern blood entitles us. The conclu- 
sion was inevitable, and Kristofer Janson and his followers 
no sooner saw the requirements of their reform than they 
fearlessly set to work in the face of prejudice, mistrust, and rid- 
icule. They were not frightened at the gigantic dimensions of 
the labor to which they were called, for not only their heads 
but also their hearts were enlisted in the cause of the reform. 
And the possession of many such men, we think, would con- 
tain a fair promise for the future of any country. 

Kristofer Janson’s latest work, and the one to which we 
shall here especially direct the reader’s attention, is “ Sigmund 
Bresteson,”’ a poetical version of the well-known old “ Farey- 
inga Saga” (the Saga of the Faroe-Islanders). Here again 
the tendency is apparent on the very first page, in the Dedica- 
tion to the Norwegian peasant. We immediately feel that it 
is the reformer, Kristofer Janson, we have first to do with, and 
secondarily the poet. We translate a few verses from this 
Dedication, not attempting to smooth over certain roughnesses 
in the sound as well as in the form of the verse, which certainly 
have their parallels in the poetical parts of the Sagas, and 
which, for this reason, may have been intentional with the 


author : — 
“ Thou, Norway’s peasant, strong and stern, 
The ancient Saga-book I take. 
On thy hearth I sit, where the fagots burn, 
And with my song thy spirit wake. 


“ Long thou hast wandered, dull and slow, 
And hid the thoughts thy strong soul fed ; 
Of those that slept in the hill below 
Unmindful, in thy strife for bread. 


“ But if its root forget the race, 
And sons forget their fathers’ cares, 
Then remedies are vain. Alas! 
The mark of death the race then bears. 


“ And therefore up, while day is bright. 
Ye sons of Sogn and Gudbrandsdale, 
On your old sires bend your sight, 
If your own likeness you can tell. 
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‘But if once your backs ye raise, 
And forward tread, with head uplift, 
And seek the storm-wind’s trackless ways, 
With gladsome song, and sail unreefed, 
* And swift on skees,* o’er mounts of snow, 
Chasing the deer and bird, ye run; 
And with your daring leaps do show 
That ye have legs to stand upon ; 
“If spite of sneers and scorn, by force 
Forward to kings and priests ye throng, 
With fearless truth, in plain discourse, 
And in your fathers’ ancient tongue, 
“ And beg not thoughts, allowed by grace, 
But battle, till your rights are won ;— 
Then here I name you the proud race 
Of ancient Sigmund Bresteson.” 


One needs no further assurance that the author has had an 
object in his work, a purpose outside of the poem, and not 
necessarily flowing from it. And such a purpose cannot but 
hamper his freedom, draw his imagination earthward, and force 
it into this stereotyped mould, which the moralist and not the 
poet in him has set up for imitation. It is this conscious- 
ness that all eyes are watching him, that he is being exhibited 
as an example to his race, and a pattern Norse peasant, — it is 
this which at times makes Sigmund Bresteson feel ill at ease, 
and which dictates his words. and actions in the scenes where 
he appears to least advantage. Consequently, that ineffable 
charm of a tuneful nature, singing, as Keats says, at “ full- 
throated ease,” singing because the heart overbrims with 
song, we shall seek in vain in “‘ Sigmund Bresteson.” If the 
poem were altogether epic in character, we might not be justified 
in approaching it with such expectations ; but in claiming the 
advantages of a varied verse and generally adopted lyrical 
metres, the author has evidently hinted the standard by which 
he wished his work to be judged. 

The prelude, ‘ On the Faroe Isles,” is a very delightful bit of 
foreground painting, and, moreover, with great felicity accom- 
plishes the object of a prelude, that of attuning the reader’s 

* Skees are a peculiar kind of Norwegian snow-shoes. They are from four to 
six feet long, about the width of the foot, and polished on the underside so as to 
glide easily over the snow. The front end is pointed, and is bent upwards. 
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mind to the grand theme of the poem. It is all full of that 
wild’ picturesqueness which, indeed, characterizes every scene 
and incident in the succeeding narrative : — 
“ The Faroe Isles are wild and waste ; 
The dusky mount, with naked breast, 
Full grimly laughs while ’gainst its knee 
The surges break incessantly. 


“ Here blows the whale; the drowsy seal 
Amid the shells and sea-weed plays ; 
And clouds of sea-birds half reveal 
The crags, the reefs, and narrow bays. 


“ The Storm-wind, he who, bold and strong, 
Durst sink the boats, uproot the trees, 
He meekly steals the shores along, 
Chanting repentant melodies.” 
In the next canto, if we may honor it with such a dignified 
title, we make the acquaintance of “ Trond in Gote,”’ who figures 
throughout the poém, and who is thus described : — 


“ Trond in Gote was a goodly churl. 


Red as the fox’s skin was his hair, 
And his heart as the wolf’s was wicked. 
‘One must not judge the dog from his hair,’ 
‘ And if the cow be black, the milk will be white still,’ said Trond.” 


It is not to be denied that the highest art will always avoid 
explanations of this kind; it betrays a certain want of trust in 
the intelligence of one’s readers to label every character, at its 
first appearance, with his moral testimonials. We should not 
be surprised, however, if the author, in his blind admiration of 
the Sagas, has wilfully attempted to imitate their defects as 
well as their perfections. And in the Sagas these leading hints 
are not unfrequent. But most of the Sagas had existed a long 
time before they were written down, and these hints are proba- 
bly reminiscences of the story-teller’s somewhat colloquial 
style, as sitting by the hearth, in the late winter nights, he 
gathered his household around him, and tried to adapt his tale 
to the comprehension of the different classes of men whom 
chance had brought together. ‘“ Now Oswif is out of our story,” 
we read in Njala,* the masterpiece of all the Icelandic Sagas ; 

* In speaking of the old Icelandic histories, the word “ Saga” is often omitted 
to avoid repetition ; the letter a is then added to the name of the history, if it ends 
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and in the description of Njal’s sons, “ These will all after- 
wards figure in our story.” Of Njal himself, the author gives 
us a most minutely detailed portrait, stating from the begin- 
ning not only, that he was handsome of face, although he had 
no beard, but also giving a complete list of all his accomplish- 
ments, and his good as well as his evil qualities. It reminds 
one a little of Bottom the weaver, and his fellow-actors in the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream : — 
“ This man, with lantern, dog, and bush of thorn, 
Presenteth moonshine,” 
but can hardly be worthy of imitation in this age. But to re- 
turn to Trond in Gite : — 
“ So broad on his bench he sat, 
And dealt commands to his slave; 
But if a grandee came near, 


Full lowly would he behave. 
‘It is always the best withe that is the meekest,’ said Trond. 


“In came Havgrim, the chieftain, 
His broadsword he flung on the board. 
‘ Now sooth, my friend, thou must help me 
With more than useless word.’ 
‘ Well, have you got sand in your washing-rag?’ said Trond.” 


Havgrim now explains that he has had a quarrel with the 
two chiefs, Breste and Beine, to which Trond laconically re- 
plies, that “he who barks himself has no need of keeping a 
dog.” He now feels bound to wreak his vengeance on the 
offenders, and after some bargaining, Trond promises to help 
him. The two following cantos give a very vivid description 
of the attack upon Breste and Beine, which results in the death 
of both the assailing and the assailed party. Only Trond in 
Gite survives to reap the benefit of the deed. He attempts 
to sell the children of the slain, Tore Beineson and Sigmund 
Bresteson, as slaves ; but the man to whom he offers them, on 
learning their origin, compels him to give them up without 
payment. They are now brought to Norway, where they are 
fostered on the Dovre mountains by a peasant, who calls him- 
self Ulv, but who afterwards turns out to be a renowned out- 
law, whose real name is Torkell Turrfrost : — 


with a consonant. Njala thus comes to mean Njal’s Saga. Saxdiila stands for 
Saxdiila Saga, ete. |, 
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“A goodlier farm you scarce could find ; 
And they fared sumptuously. 
The housewife was exceedingly kind ; 
And Turid, full fair was she.” 

Turid is,of course Torkell Turrfrost’s daughter ; and even if 
she had not been as fair as she is said to have been, we might 
easily have conjectured, what was to follow. There is some- 
thing, which in Norway is called “ house-warmth,” and is de- 
fined as a kind of subtle influence; which half unconsciously 
draws the members of the same household ever nearer together. 
It is a recognized power — we had nearly said, in Church and 
State, but we can unhesitatingly assert — in society, and forms 
an indispensable link in the calculations of fond mothers, and, 
in the case of Sigmund and Turid, this power soon makes it- 
self felt, and is joyfully hailed by both. 

The custom of making love in rhymes, or alliterated riddles 
(which are of course very easily guessed), is, we believe, still 
kept up in some parts of Norway. In Landstad’s collection 
of Norwegian ballads there are found several modern speci- 
mens. The love-making of Sigmund and Turid runs thus: — 

Sigmund. “ Listen, listen, Turid ; 
Canst thou read my riddles ?— 
Fog-born fays that famish 
Far in fog-realms dwelling. 
Darkening doubts oppress me ; 
And my thoughts I liken 
To the bashful blossoms 
Through the leaflets peeping. 


Turid. “ Tell thy tidings, Sigmund ; 
Turid truly listens. 


Speak! for when thou speakest 
Forward throng fair visions ; 
And, like blithesome fairies, 
Flit across my bosom.” 

Sigmund then asks what she supposes has the greatest 
power to make a man happy, to smooth the wrinkles on his 
brow, and to make him forgetful of his sorrows. “ Victory 
and an honored name,” says she, “ bring the greatest happi- 
ness ; fame smooths the wrinkles upon the hero’s brow, and 
skaliship, the gift of song, makes man Songettel of his sor- 
rows.” To which he answers: 
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“Nay; to meet my maiden, 
Higher bliss I know not; 
She can smooth the wrinkles 
From the troubled forehead. 
From her eye’s bright lustre 
Hope and joy we borrow ; 
In her fond embraces 
Man forgets his sorrow.” 

After having tested Turid’s ingenuity by several more rid- 
dles of the same nature, all of which her modesty forbids her 
to guess, Sigmund finally exclaims : — 

‘Free and mountain-fostered, 
Gleams my bliss full brightly ; 
Here the blushful maiden. 
Whom my kiss has plighted, — 
Turid! mountain blossom ! — 
Smileth in the snow-drift ; 
Here will dwell the eagle, 
Here his rest he findeth.” 

But Sigmund soon has leisure to regret his hasty promises ; 
the memory of his father’s bloody death, which he had himself 
witnessed, weighs heavily upon his mind, and a craven wretch 
he would be in his own and in other men’s eyes if he neg- 
lected to avenge his blood upon the slayer. He informs Tore, 
his foster-brother, of his purpose, and they determine to leave 
Torkell Turrfrost. Torkell himself follows them down the 
mountain, and, at parting, asks them about their family and 
their previous history. ‘* For I should like to know,” says he, 
“who they are whom I have fostered for six years, and from 
what race they have sprung.”” Sigmund willingly answers his 
questions, whereupon Torkell, in return, tells them his Saga. 
The foster-brothers now betake themselves to the court of 
Hakon Jarl, who was at that time the ruler of Norway, but, not 
being of the ancient royal race, had not assumed the name of 
king. Here they find the Jarl sitting in the high seat on the 
dais, while the scalds sing his great deeds, and his warriors, 
seated on the cross-benches, quaff the nut-brown mead out of 
the silver-mounted ox-horns : — 


“ Then stepped Einar forth, the scald from Iceland ; 
Hushed the din, for all were fain to listen. 


With his hand the harp he clasped full firmly ; 
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Nimbly ran o’er strings of gold his fingers, 
And he sings, as on the heath the storm-wind ; 
Wild his lay, like helmet-cleaving broadswords. 
And he sings the lusty life of Vikings ; 
Sings the clash of swords, where red the billows 
Blush, and rise in foam by whizzing arrows 
Lashed, as thick they fly like winter hail-storms ; 
Then in death they sink, the mighty warriors. 
Thus the scald: and on the walls the armor 
Rattles, and Valkyrias * through the wide hall 
Hover, and they rouse Jarl Hakon’s warriors; 
Fists are clenched, and wild their eyes are burning. 
Then the Jarl takes from his arm a gold ring, 
Holds it toward the scald; ‘t was large and gleaming. 
Einar lifts aloft the glittering gold ring: 
‘Ever praised be thou, my generous master.’ 
In comes Sigmund with bis brother Tore ; 

‘Hail to thee, my mighty lord and master. 

I am Sigmund, Breste was my father, 

He who found his death in distant Faroe. 

To avenge my father now I purpose, 

And to ask thy aid is here my errand.’” 

Sigmund and Tore now enlist in Hakon Jarl’s hird, or bedy- 
guard, and after a few years of faithful service they accomplish 
their purpose. The Jarl gives them men and ships, wherewith 
they set out for the Faroe Islands; but, before parting, Sig- 
mund has an interview with the Jarl. The latter is widely 
known as a zealous worshipper of the old gods, and having 
never seen Sigmund bring offerings to Odin and Thor, he asks 
him about his faith : — 

“* Hear,-Sigmund ; thou must tell me how is it with thy faith ; 
Who is thy god, and fearest thou not Thor’s and Odin’s wrath ?’ 
“ And Sigmund raised his eyes, and gave a toss with his head, 
And both his hands he clasped upon his trusty blade. 
“*T believe in what I see, and I trust the thing I know; 
I trust in that which helps a man, when in distress and woe. 
“* And what I see is, that my frame is strong and very good; 
And what I know is, that my sword has oft my foes withstood. 


“*T never prayed to gods like yours, hewn out of wood or stone, 
And heretofore my faith, Sir Jarl, was in myself alone.’ ” 





* Valkyrias, the three warlike virgins ; the choosers of the slain. 
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The Jarl is much displeased at his words, and tries vainly to 
persuade him of the power of the gods of Valhal. At length 
he conducts him to the sacred grove, where the images of the 
gods stand around the bloody doom-stonés. Here he takes a 
golden ring from the arm of one of the images, and clasps it on 
Sigmund’s, praying that the high gods may prosper him on his 
journey. 

At the Faroe Islands Sigmund finds Ossur, Havgrim’s son, 
in possession of his paternal estate, and immediately after his 
landing attacks and defeats him. Ossur himself is slain, with 
many of his men. But Trond in Géte, who had been the cause 
of Breste’s death, with his usual shrewdness escapes the 
fate Sigmund has intended for him. They open negotiations, 
and having by common consent appointed Hakon Jarl arbitra- 
tor, the foster-brothers again return to Norway to submit their 
case to his decision. 

Turid, in the mean while, lives on the Dovre mountain, weep- 
ing over the babe Sigmund has left her, sings her wayward 
lullabies for him, and teaches him now to curse and now to 
bless his father’s name : — 

“ Hush, hush, my baby dear; 
Thoughts of vengeance I pour in thine ear; 
Vengeance, babe, for my spotless name, 
Vengeance, too, for my blush of shame. 
Vengeance for tears, and vengeance for hate, 
Vengeance for hunger and low estate ; 
Vengence for the nights of waking, 
When weeping in bed I sate. 


‘Ilush, hush, my baby dear, 
Mighty thoughts I pour in thine ear ; 
I’ve devoted thee to deeds of might, 
Quickly grow then in stature and height. 
For thou shalt fly o’er the billows blue, 
Gather around thee a stalwart crew; 
And wide o’er the wide world roaming, 
Thy father’s track pursue. 


I{ush, hush, my baby dear, 

Lightsome dreams | pour in thine ear; 
Heed not this wayward song of mine, 

Think of thy father, that cleaveth the brine. 
He shall come to his child one day, 
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Free us all from the mountain gray ; 
Shall wipe the tear from the eyelid, 
And chase our sorrow away. 


“ Hush, hush, my baby dear, 
Thy father now kisses away thy tear; 
Wait but a little, and I shall tell 
The deeds of thy father I know so well. 
How he could brave both hunger and cold, 
How he used to kiss thy mother of old; 
And how he was kind and loving, 
Nay, matchless, and good as gold!” 

And Turid is not disappointed in her faith. The nineteenth 
canto, describing Sigmund’s return, is truly Norse in feeling, 
and pervaded by that sturdy homeliness which characterizes all 
the leading situations of the Saga. And here, we think, is a 
genuine stroke of nature. Turid has betrayed very little emo- 
tion at seeing Sigmund; she has daily expected him through 
long and weary years, but when he finally fulfils her expecta- 
tions she is as if struck dumb, and hardly knows whether to 
believe her own eyes; he who would have judged her heart by 
her conduct would have been sure to misjudge her : — 


“ Far away from the tumult she silently sped, 
To the place where her child lay asleep in his bed ; 
Such wildered yearnings she felt in her breast, 
And, weeping, the boy to her heart she pressed. 
‘ Now tell me, my babe, shall it not be confessed, 
That truer is none than thy father ?’” 


Sigmund now brings his bride to Hlade, where Hakon Jarl 
celebrates their wedding; he then returns with his wife to his 
home, and is appointed earl of the Faroe Islands. Trond in 
Gite, after having made several attempts to escape the pay- 
ment of the fine for Breste’s death, is finally compelled to 
abide by the Jarl’s arbitration. A few years later we find Sig- 
mund fighting in the famous battle of the Jomsvikings, where 
Hakon Jarl sacrifices his son to one of the Valkyrias. But 
the dearly bought victory was of little avail. Shortly after the 
battle, Olaf Trygveson, a descendant of the royal race of Har- 
old the Fair-haired, invades the country, and deserted by all 
except his mistress, Tora of Rimul, Hakon meets his death at 
the hand of his thrall, Karker. The new king loses no time in 
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gaining the earls of the realm for his cause, and among the rest 
also sends a messenger to Sigmund, inviting him to an inter- 
view, and giving him the choice between Christ the White and 
the loss of his earldom. And now it appears to us that Sig- 
mund’s conduct becomes a little equivocal. It does not help 
matters much that the poet, through a fine moonlight night on 
the sea, attunes his mind to a reflective mood. We cannot 
doubt that, in spite of the moonlight and the philosophical prob- 
lem of the nature of truth, which now for the first time seems 
to worry him, the late political events still remain foremost in 
his thoughts. At last he is obliged to confess to himself where 
the real difficulty lies, for he ends his revery with the reflec- 
tion: “To-morrow I shall be in Norway; to-morrow I shall 
stand before King Olaf.” The next day he accordingly makes 
his appearance before the king with twenty men, and when 
the latter wonders that he comes so well attended, Sigmund 
announces that he has five times as many waiting for him at 
the ships. The following cantos, describing Sigmund’s inter- 
course with King Olaf, and his final conversion to Christianity, 
do not sustain the reader’s interest to the same degree as the 
stirring Saga-like strain of his childhood and youth. They 
contain a number of fine situations, and possess enough of the 
same traits, which characterize the first part of the book to be 
eminently readable. But for some reason or other the hero 
has no longer the same claim upon the reader’s sympathy, and 
he never succeeds in establishing beyond cayi] the sincerity of 
his conversion. It may be quoted in his defence, that if his 
religion had not had its root in his heart, he would hardly have 
taken the trouble to convert his countrymen on his return to 
the Faroe Islands; but here he acted again by command of 
the king; and, moreover, conversions were a far more sum- 
mary process then than nowadays. There can be little doubt 
that all the priests and monks, that Olaf brought with him, 
would have accomplished little if his own sword had not 
preached more loudly than them all. 

Trond in Gite, in the mean while, has fostered Leiv Ossur- 
son, the son of Ossur Havgrimson, whom Sigmund had slain, 
and having been compelled by the latter to receive baptism, his 
ire is again roused, and the thoughts of vengeance leave him 
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no rest. Under pretence of avenging the death of Ossur, he 
attacks Sigmund by night with sixty men, and sets fire to his 
house. And here again the author has allowed his warlike 
spirits to run away with him. It may be Norse, but it certainly 
does not enhance either the picturesque or the esthetic effect 
of the scene to have Turid so far forget her womanly nature as 
to mingle with the men, helmet on her head, and axe in hand, 
and fight like a lioness. We have no doubt the poet can, in this 
instance, point to his authority ; but that hardly alters the fact, 
that the incident is revolting to our sense of zsthetic propri- 
ety, and that consequently in a poem it does more harm than~ 
good. In reading Sigmund Bresteson the question has often 
occurred to us, whether the author would not have achieved a 
better success, if he had been more careful to keep in mind that 
he was writing a poem, and not a mere historical narrative. 
Tegner was, as far as we know, the first Scandinavian to adopt 
a varied verse for the treatment of epic subjects; and the ad- 
vantages of such a course are too evident to need any explana- 
tion. Tegner, however, did not forget that in claiming the 
advantages of the lyrical verse, he also assumed duties and 
responsibilities, which he could not violate with impunity. To 
treat an historical theme poetically, necessarily involves a sac- 
rifice on the one side or the other. The historian who, in the 
endeavor to shed a poetical light upon his narrative, would leave 
out or alter historical facts, would be guilty of a falsehood ; but 
no one would think of blaming a poet for taking the same lib- 
erty ; while on the other hand we should, in nine instances out 
of ten, strongly criticise him for want of esthetical judgment, 
if he did not liberally apply the pruning-knife. In fact, histori- 
cal poetry can no more than any other kind of poetry be wholly 
independent of the time in and for which it is written. What 
may have been a strong dramatic or tragical motive in one age, 
may have altogether vanished from another, and may no longer 
appeal to the feelings of men, except as a revolting barbarism. 
Schiller has evidently felt this when he says : — 


“ Alles widerholt sich nur im Leben, 
Ewig jung ist nur die Phantasie ; 
Was sich nie und nirgends hat begeben, 
Das allein veriiltet nie.” 
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This work, however, of adapting an historical theme to the 
age for which it is written, must necessarily, from the nature of 
the case, be an essentially negative one; it is not accomplished 
by altogether removing one’s point of view from the past into 
the present; not by mixing the social and moral ideas of one’s 
own time with that of the poem, but, on the contrary, rather by 
not representing that which through the lapse of time has lost 
its zesthetical value. And in this, we think, lies the chief fail- 
ing of Sigmund Bresteson. The author has truthfully depicted 
the old heroic age ; he has painted his heroes rude and rough, 
as they were, not always pleasing, but wonderfully lifelike ; 
nay, he has even in his over-scrupulousness appended several 
pages of notes and personal information, apparently to satisfy 
the curiosity of those who, at the close of the book, are anxious 
to know “what became of them afterwards.” Speaking of 
Hakon Jarl’s death, he adds the following note : — 

“When Olaf Trygveson was about to land in Drontheim, he met 
Erlend, a very hopeful son of Hakon Jarl, who had intended to escape. 
Erlend sprang into the water, but Olaf seized the tiller, flung it after 
him and struck him on the head, so that his skull burst. That was his 
death.” 


Again, at the end of the book, he gives an account in prose 
of the doings of Sigmund’s widow, of how his daughter was 
married, how his sons grew up to be common peasants, etc., 
all of which goes to prove that the author has looked upon the 
task before him mainly as an historian, and at least only sec- 
ondarily as a poet. And Kristofer Janson himself, with his 
deep-rooted reverence for the early monuments of his nation, 
would probably be the first to admit that for a second historian 
of the Saga time (at least in separate productions) there can 
be no well-founded demand. Truthfulness was, as we learn 
from numerous passages in Njala and many other. Icelandic 
histories, the first aim of the Saga-man, and misrepresentation 
of a man’s deeds, when he could no longer himself take revenge 
on the slanderer, was a crime which was liable to be resented 
by his nearest living relative. But to the poet the ancient 
Sagas indeed offer a wide field, which is destined to yield an 
abundant harvest. 

We left Sigmund at a very critical moment, attacked at 
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midnight with fire and sword, and with his house surrounded 
by his deadliest enemies. He escapes with his foster-brother, 
Tore, and pursued by Leiv Ossurson and Trond in Géte, seeks 
refuge in the sea. In a terrible tempest he swims, with Tore 
on his back, over to one of the neighboring islands, and is there 
miserably murdered by a peasant, Thorgrim, whom the glitter- 
ing gold ring, he had received from Hakon Jarl, tempts to the 
deed. The Danish poet, Hauch, has in one of his essays at- 
tempted to prove that in the best of the old Sagas the story-teller 
has had higher aims than those of simple historical fidelity ; 
that, in fact, the skilful hand of the artist may be recognized 
in the development of plot and in the dénowement of Njala, 
Laxdila, and others. As evidence of this he quotes the dif- 
ference in the proceedings at each of Halgerda’s marriages, and 
the conscious and intentional revelation of the terrible abyss to 
which the Icelandic idea of revenge and honor must necessa- 
rily lead. And we do not hesitate to pronounce this another 
proof that the ancient author of the “ Fareyingja” cannot have 
been so wholly ignorant of the demands of art. At first sight 
it seems anything but just, that the noble Sigmund should per- 
ish in this pitiful manner, surprised in the gloom of night by a 
treacherous enemy, being, for the first time in his life, forced to 
flee, and then, after having lost his sword, finding death at the 
hand of an avaricious peasant. It is apparently injustice and 
treachery which here triumph over nobility and worth. But 
looking more closely at the circumstances of his death, we shall 
even here find the traces of something, which, considering the 
superstitious spirit of the age, may have the appearance of a 
just retribution. It is evidently not by a mere accident, that the 
Saga-man emphasizes the fact, that it was Hakon Jarl’s ring on 
Sigmund’s arm which impelled the murderer to his deed; and 
looking again at the history of this ring, we no longer wonder 
that it proves.fatal to its wearer. Hakon Jarl had taken it 
from the arm of his favorite divinity, probably from the Valky- 
ria, to whom he afterwards sacrificed his son. He had him- 
self put it on Sigmund’s arm, and commanded him never to 
part with it; and, consequently, when King Olaf asks him for 
it, he answers : — 


“ Nay, Lord, this ring to me the great Jarl Hakon gave; 
As a keepsake from him shall I wear it ta my grave. 
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“ As an omen of good luck he gave it me of old; 
Full many a tear it cost him,—and tears are more than gold, — 
And solemnly I promised to wear it on my arm, 
And my promise do I keep, be it for good or harm. 


“Then suddenly with wrath flushed the visage of the king; 
I offered thee salvation, thy death shall be that ring. 
Whence that infernal gold hath come I clearly now discern, 
How the flames of hell itself in this ring of Hakon burn.” 


Knowing this prophecy, it will not surprise us that the ring 
carries no blessing with it. To the mind of the Norsemen the 
old gods were still a reality, although they had ceased to be- 
lieve in them as saving powers. Christ the White stood before 
them as the conqueror of Odin and Thor, and at first they prob- 
ably worshipped him, because they believed him to be the 
stronger. The heathen deities then gradually assumed the 
character of demons, who from time to time tried to allure the 
souls, whom Christ had saved, back into the old darkness. An 
attempt, therefore, to reconcile heathendom and Christianity 
was, and, we think, is yet in some parts of Norway regarded 
as a most dangerous experiment, and sure to result in destruc- 
tion. And as such, the ancient author of the Saga may have 
considered Sigmund’s continuing to wear the Jarl’s ring; 
and, although wholly unconscious on his part, still as typifying 
this dangerous reconciliation, could not but bear in it the germ 
of evil. This is not necessarily at variance with Max Miiller’s 
theory * of the growth of Christianity in the North, out of the 
heathen prophecies and traditions. In the earliest times the 
missionaries undoubtedly made use of the prophecy of Ragna- 
rok and others, which they could interpret as referring to the 
reign of Christ; but even if thereby they could convince the 
people, that the “old gods” were dead, they could not alto- 
gether annihilate them, or prevent them from taking their 
places among the powers of evil. That this really was the 
common belief, is abundantly proved by the legend of Asgaards- 
reien and many other superstitions. We cannot but won- 
der that this fine dramatic motive in Sigmund’s honorable 
adherence to his promise to the Jarl, as conflicting with the 


* Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. IL., “ The Norsemen in Iceland.” 
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foreshadowed doom in the king’s prophecy, has so altogether 
escaped Kristofer Janson’s notice. It is again his regard for 
truth which must have blinded his eye; the Saga probably 
does not speak of any such struggle in Sigmund’s mind, and 
consequently he has not felt at liberty to introduce it. 

The book ends with a draapa, or death-song, over Sigmund, 
written in rhymeless, alliterated verses, in the style of the old 
Norse scalds : — 

“ Fallen the free-born 
Fearless swordsman ; 
The hopes of his land 
With him are buried. 
Lifeless lies he ! 
But, nay! late living; 
Living till Saga 
Sleep-bound slumbers.” 
HJaLMaR Horta BoyeseEn. 





Art. VI.— Tue PourticaL Campaicn or 1872. 


TuHE description of a well-known public character as “a first- 
rate second-rate man,” might be so modified as to give a very 
fair idea of the relative importance of the campaign now tech- 
nically said to be convulsing the country. Of course the press 
and the speakers engaged in rallying the opposing sides speak 
of the issues at stake as simply momentous and unprecedented, 
involving practically nothing less than national ruin in the 
inevitable failure at the polls of one or the other of these irrec- 
oncilable classes of prophets; and we observe that even so 
self-contained a participant in the struggle as Mr. Wendell 
Phillips claims that his candidate stands for “ loyalty to-day 
and salvation ever after.”” This is the traditional electioneer- 
ing war-cry, which with “ Vote early,” * Get out the last man,” 
etc., has done good service in every Presidential campaign thus 
far, and, it is presumed, will continue in favor till our politi- 
cal duties are resolved by the processes of pure reason. The 
truth is, something has been gained by the great elemental 
epoch from which we are just emerging. The rehabilitation 
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of the nation, by the sword and civil ordinances, is so far com- 
plete and secure, that the people of this generation, at least, 
have earned the right to be relieved from vaticinations of 
immeasurable woe to their institutions as the result of any 
election, State or national. In fact, the present campaign 
— whether we look to the professions formally made by the 
contending parties, or to the construction of these parties and 
their obvious aims and tendencies —is essentially of but an 
ordinary degree of importance. Personalities have character- 
ized it to an unusual extent; policies, rather than principles, 
are in the minds of a majority of the voters ; feelings of confi- 
dence and distrust, rather than any profound convictions, will 
control the final decision; and, whatever that may be, the 
nation will continue to move on in its present orbit, perhaps 
more or less slowly, as the decision is this way or that, but 
with its course and destinies materially unchanged. 

Still, the periodical winding up of our political machinery is 
always a matter of vital concern to thoughtful citizens; and 
the pending contest, whatever else may be said of it, is cer- 
tainly one of the most curious in its developments, and possibly 
one of the most interesting in its suggestions, that this gen- 
eration has known. It may be difficult, in the midst of the 
tumult, to trace its springs and to gauge the various forces 
involved, but its main characteristics are so obvious that there 
can be no disagreement in regard to them among candid ob- 
servers, except that arising from their respective points of 
view. 

The first question of fact that claims attention relates to the 
acceptability of President Grant to the Republican party ; be- 
cause upon that have really hinged the chief peculiarities of the 
canvass, such as the Republican defection, the shaping of the 
reform agitation, the Cincinnati movement, the nomination of 
Horace Greeley, the coalition consummated at Baltimore, the 
Louisville Convention, and others to be considered hereafter. 
According to the records of his party, as well as the assertions 
of the Republican stump orators, General Grant appears to be 
one of the most popular Presidents that we ever had. He has 
received quite steadily the support of the Republican majori- 
ties of the two Houses of Congress, and he has been nominated 
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by acclamation in a national convention, which, notwithstand- 
ing the official influences clearly apparent in its construction 
and deliberations, was as free as such gatherings of a party 
in power ever are, and did undoubtedly reflect the unpur- 
chased and unpurchasable sentiment of the Republicans of the 
Union. For all that, it was not a nomination made with 
the heartiness and substantial unanimity of that made four 
years previous by the same party. In other words, the Pres- 
ident, during the first half of his administration, had occa- 
sioned some serious and wide-spread disappointment among 
his supporters, and it is not difficult to see how it was done. 
Going into power with an unusual exemption from partisan 
and clique encumbrances, it was expected that, while he would 
be faithful to Republican ideas, he would give the country an 
administration exceptionally independent of rings, lobbies, and 
back-stair influences generally. The man himself was, un- 
doubtedly, animated by a sincere desire and resolve to meet 
these expectations ; but he was a soldier thrust into a strange 
field, where his peculiar strength did not seem to be available, 
and where his knowledge was often at fault, while his civil char- 
acter was wholly unformed. Consequently, when he had fallen 
into improprieties here, by the official recognition of men who 
had been his pecuniary benefactors, and had run against the 
laws there, as in the nomination of A. T. Stewart as Secretary 
of the Treasury, and had been baffled and set back altogether by 
public sentiment, as in the San Domingo matter, he began to 
realize the difficulties of his position, and there were not want- 
ing those who discerned in his embarrassment their own selfish 
opportunity. Insensibly the semblance, if not something more, 
of rings, military, senatorial, and otherwise, as described by 
Mr. Sumner’s unsparing pen began to appear. Some unfit 
appointments were made and some good ones were unmade. 
And it was particularly observed that officers who had iden- 
tified themselves with the rising aspirations for reform, like 
Secretary Cox and David A. Wells, were among the first 
to be retired. The removal of Mr. Motley from the post of 
Minister to the Court of St. James, and the degradation of Mr. 
Sumner from the chairmanship of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, gave a powerful impulse to the disquiet of the 
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Republican masses, in view of the tendency at Washington, 
and to a feeling of dissatisfaction with the President, al- 
though it found no immediate expression in proportion to 
its extent. Except in the simplicity and honesty of his 
character, the President’s traits were not calculated to pro- 
pitiate the critical disposition thus evoked. If he had had 
the slightest touch of the dramatic dignity of Marlborough, or 
of the electric tact of Napoleon, he might have shrouded the 
errors of inexperience beneath a halo of well-earned prestige ; 
but being as plain as an average private, and as silent as a 
model picket, his short-comings lay open to the dullest observa- 
tion, with everybody welcome to make the most of them. Hence 
it happened that, without regard to the question whether nine 
or thirteen of the President’s relatives were in office, — surely 
about the smallest question ever pressed by grave statesmen 
upon the attention of the American people, — and independent 
of the fact that there were grave differences of opinion among 
Republicans as to the merits of the President’s Southern poli- 
cy, and in defiance of the other more pertinent fact that his 
administration, on the whole, was a fair one, and was, in some 
respects, extraordinarily good and effective, the renomination, 
after all, was carried with the rather qualified heartiness and 
formal unanimity of which we have spoken. 

The truth is, two influences were, throughout, operative 
upon the judgment which General Grant’s administration 
had to encounter, and which colored the impression produced 
by every incident of importance as it arose. The first came 
from that accumulation of grievances, disappointments, hopes 
deferred, and the other personal discontents which inevitably 
rage within the bosom of a party that has been ten years 
in power; and the other from the fact that, owing probably 
to the grand moral reawakening caused by the struggle for 
national preservation, there was a vital reform sentiment 
among the people, prepared to assert itself just as fast as 
the outstanding issues of the war period — which, in parlia- 
mentary language, ‘* had the floor’? — should be disposed of. 
All this led, on the one hand, to Grant’s administration being 
judged by a somewhat higher standard than had been usually 
applied to its predecessors ; and, on the other, to its encounter- 
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ing a swarm of the most unreasonable and irritating objections. 
Out of this state of things arose the first marked phenomenon 
of the present campaign, the Liberal Republican defection ; and 
it showed both the influences we have mentioned: but whether 
it is to be defined as a reform movement subject to personal per- 
turbations, or as 4 quarrel taking on the pretensions of reform, 
is not yet settled beyond question. Perhaps some light can 
be thrown upon it by considering the manner in which the 
principal man of the movement became detached from the sup- 
port of the administration. When General Grant entered 
upon his Presidential term, Charles Sumner was not only the 
most prominent figure in the Republican party, but in Ameri- 
can civil life. History, indeed, must place him in the van, if 
not actually in advance, of the guiding minds during that 
crisis which has resulted in the rescue and regeneration of 
our institutions. Made for rugged work, his foibles were 
as plain to his acquaintances as his merits were to the coun- 
try. Such a man, out of gratitude as well as from the 
suggestions of an enlightened policy, deserved respectful and 
generous consideration on the part of all associated with 
him for common public purposes. If every one who was in- 
troduced to Erskine was expected to pay proper regard in 
conversation to the great principle of the right of trial by 
jury, if Chatham’s most esteemed friends had to wait patiently 
in his anteroom till his vestments and crutch had been prop- 
erly disposed and the light adjusted with due Rembrandt effect, 
it was surely worth while for a new and unskilled Republican 
President to have paid special attention and even deference to 
Senator Sumner. It is to the eternal honor of General Grant 
that he showed a soldier-like delicacy and discretion toward 
his chief antagonist in the field, when he had him in his power. 
He ought to have been at least equally delicate and discreet 
toward his chief supporter in civil affairs, when the latter’s power 
was so considerable and desirable. Had he understood this duty 
as well as President Lincoln did, it is almost safe to say that Mr. 
Sumner’s defection — so regretted by the best friends he still 
has — would never have occurred. We are not attempting to 
settle the question of moral responsibility among the parties 
to this affair, nor to determine the point at which policy would 
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cease to be a virtue; but we are endeavoring to take a fair 
historic view of an event in which, as in most public events, 
personal influences played an inseparable part. Instead of 
pursuing the wiser course, the President neglected, not to say 
slighted, the Senator. The latter was not consulted, as he had 
a right to be, even in his province of foreign relations; his 
opponents in the Senate received marked executive favor ; his 
intimate friend, Mr. Motley, was summarily and rudely removed 
from his responsible position; and Mr. Sumner himself was 
deposed from the chairmanship which he had signally honored. 
True, the latter indignity was inflicted by the Senator’s own 
colleagues, but if not prompted by executive influence, it might 
have been averted by it. The San Domingo agitation widened 
the breach, till Mr. Sumner stood in open revolt against the 
President, and ultimately against his administration. From 
this point onward, truth compels us to say, that the personal 
injustice, the passion and vindictiveness were, so far as they 
were discernible to the public, wholly on the side of the Sen- 
ator. The exhibition i§ lamentable, but it is not subject to 
the criticism of those upon whom rests the consciousness 
that they might have possibly prevented it, or that they ought 
at least to have made the effort. 

While Mr. Sumner is not to be taken as the complete type 
of the leading class who joined in the Liberal exodus from the 
Republican party, there were points of similarity in the per- 
sonal influences visibly operative upon all. Mr. Trumbull and 
Mr. Schurz, Mr. Greeley and General Banks, undeniably had 
their grievances with the administration or its too.often officious 
champions, although it is impossible to say how far these were 
allowed to influence their public action; and the same pecu- 
liarity can be traced throughout the length and breadth of the 
Liberal movement. There was little in common at first be- 
tween the individual seceders, and the whele movement had 
the questionable aspect of proceeding downward from the lead- 
ers, instead of upward from the masses. An organ of the 
party, commenting upon the little encouragement derived from 
the returns of the election in Maine, says that political reforms do 
not originate among such populations as the voters of that State. 
The truth is, it is exactly among such populations that they 
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do originate, as a general thing. When a young British noble- 
man was sneering at “ tea-table reforms,” a veteran statesman 
said, “* Never do that; all the reforms in my day have come 
up from the tea-table.” In this country, certainly, there never 
was a great popular movement, reformatory or otherwise, that 
did not make itself heard in the “back towns” before it 
reached Washington. However, the Liberal demonstration 
was not long in forming its own channels and taking on its 
distinctive public character. A local contest in Missouri, 
where a portion of the Republicans had joined with the Demo- 
crats against the body of the supporters of the administration 
as to some points of State policy, particularly amnesty to the 
late rebels and revenue reform, was seized upon as the nucleus 
for a national organization. Thence originated the “ Cincin- 
nati movement,”’ favored by the Liberal Republicans on the one 
side, and the “ Passivist’’ Democrats on the other, and ending 
its first stage with the Cincinnati Convention of May Ist. 

That body met avowedly and almost exclusively as a reform 
gathering, devoted to reform in general and to revenue reform 
(to be embodied in a purely revenue tariff) in particular. The 
person chiefly mentioned in connection with the Presidential 
nomination to be made by the convention was Charles Francis 
Adams, whose name, should he accept the honor, was a suffi- 
cient guaranty that he would keep the movement true to its 
professed objects, and whose character commanded the respect 
of all parties. The honor, to the utter surprise and merriment 
of the people, fell upon Horace Greeley. Precisely how this 
result was brought about is not known to this day, — whether 
it came from previous negotiations or understandings with 
Democratic leaders, of which there are some evidences extant, 
or was achieved through the skilful tactics of General Blair 
and Governor Brown of Missouri, in the convention itself, or 
is to be accepted as the last case of political spontaneous com- 
bustion, originating in the inflammable materials of a miscel- 
laneous gathering. What is known is, that Mr. Greeley’s 
nomination proved as great a surprise to the more prominent 
and best participants in the convention as to the people out- 
side, and a great source of grief as well. Here was a revenue- 
reform convention nominating the most radical and inveterate 
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protectionist in the country; a movement for the purification 
of politics seized upon and controlled by some of the most des- 
perate political gamesters that even New York City could 
send to Cincinnati; and an endeavor to fill the chief magis- 
tracy of the, Union with a true statesman resulting in the 
presentation of a man who, in spite of the talents which had 
made him a power in his sphere, exhibited not a single states- 
maulike quality in his whole nature. Those who had gone into 
the convention for the purpose of founding a party on a reform 
policy, whatever had been their faith in reform as a principle, . 
were confounded and paralyzed. They might have repudiated 
the nomination and made another on the spot; and, since the 
convention had no formal delegate authority, they might thus 
have gone before the country with the full weight attaching to 
the wisdom of their action. But they had not the nerve and 
intrepidity for this. They hesitated and lost their last oppor- 
tunity to make their principles felt in this campaign. 

In the mean time, where was the old Democratic party, so 
long the ruling political force of the country? At the point of 
death as an organization. A writer, whose liveliness is quite 
in contrast with the solemnity of the subject, affirms that death 
does not necessarily mean departure from the scenes of life, 
and he contends that the distinction finds confirmation in such 
popular phrases as “‘ dead and gone” and the like. Perhaps 
the Democratic party, therefore, was dead, but not gone. It 
had seen the main questions which it had contested during the 
last dozen years of its life decided irrevocably against it, and 
i.corporated in the Constitution or imbedded in permanent 
legislation. Its prestige had been shattered by its equivocal 
and carping attitude toward the government in the great strug- 
gle for national existence, and during the reconstruction period 
its mere obstructive activity had exposed it to such uninter- 
rupted defeats at the polls, that it was doubtful if it would 
make any Presidential nomination. Symptoms of the same 
condition, indeed, had been disclosed in 1868, when the tradi- 
tions of the party seemed likely for a time to be disregarded by 
the nomination of Chief Justice Chase for the Presidency ; but 
in 1872 the conviction had become general among the more 
vigilant and practical spirits of the organization, that it was the 
merest folly conceivable to enter into another national campaign 
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under the old party form, badges, watchwords, and leaders. 
That is, the day which had finally come upon the old Federal 
party and upon the Whig party, was now confronting the De- 
mocracy, and they looked about to save themselves by transla- 
tion, —a feat brilliant but of exceeding rarity in this world. 
The progress of the Republican defection had, accordingly, been 
watched with the keenest interest, as promising to afford that 
relief which could be discerned in no other quarter. Thought- 
ful Democrats saw an opportunity to slough off worn-out and 
discredited pledges and substitute new strength from what 
they called “live issues”; the calculating had fresh visions 
of offices to be obtained through the reinforcement of the usual 
Democratic array at the polls by all the Liberal Republican 
voters ; and the rank and file were rallied to the inspiring, if 
not elevating, cry of “‘ Anything to beat Grant.” 

This tendency was particularly obvious where it was hardly 
to have been expected, in the Southern wing of the Democ- 
racy, who thus appeared to be applying the last public advice 
of Jefferson Davis, to wait patiently until they saw their politi- 
cal opponents “ divided and at issue with themselves, and then 
join the party and support the candidate and the platform that 
promises a restoration of constitutional liberty ” ; and also to 
be fulfilling apparently a former prediction of Mr. Greeley’s, 
that ** they expect to regain as Democrats, through elections, 
the power they lost as rebels through the war.” This singular 
result certainly did not spring from any new-born impulse to- 
ward reform at the South, for those representatives of the sec- 
tion who met the hesitating Liberals at the “ Fifth Avenue 
Conference,” to see what should be done about Mr. Greeley’s 
candidature, horrified their associates by their utter indiffer- 
ence to the whole reform question, “‘ caring no more about it,”’ 
according to one of the conferrees, “ than a starving person 
cares about the religious creed of a man who gives him a din- 
ner.”” The same Liberal authority testifies to utterances of “a 
thirst for revenge ”’ on that occasion, — which may have been 
only the more intense Southern expression of the prevailing 
Democratic determination to beat Grant. Their peculiar readi- 
ness to adopt Mr. Greeley, in spite of his championship of 
nearly all the reconstruction measures, especially of those 
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denounced for their “ centralization ’’ tendencies, could only 
be explained by their remembrance of his advocacy of the right 
of secession at the very moment when such a voice at the North 
was most fearfully potential at the South, of his misplaced 
peace negotiations at Niagara Falls, and of his bailing of Jeffer- 
son Davis, as well as by the “ gratitude” which has been po- 
litically defined as “‘a lively sense of favors yet to come.” 
However that may have been, it was the fact, at once appar- 
ent to all intelligent observers, that the idea of accepting 
Mr. Greeley as the Democratic candidate for the Presidency 
was especially popular with the Southern section of the 
party, and was making its way with such rapidity through 
the rest of the organization as to insure its consummation 
at Baltimore. The only incidental question that arose in 
the mean time was as to whether the Liberal candidate should 
be merely indorsed, and commended, under the circumstances, 
to the support of the Democracy, or should receive a formal, 
old-fashioned nomination. The latter process was adopted, 
because, as explained by leading Democratic authorities, it 
would enable their party, in case Mr. Greeley should be elected, 
“to control his administration.” 

It will be seen that, at this point, the vital question comes 
in, what was the real character and extent of that change in 
the Democratic party which could constrain it to the unnatural 
and unprecedented expedient of going outside of its own ranks 
for a Presidential candidate? We have said that the party 
was at the point of death as a political entity and force; and 
the proof is, that it was no longer able to keep the field with 
its old organization alone, with its distinctive flag still flying 
and its record unbroken. It had become, in fact, through the 
disintegrating recoil of its own bad courses, but an aggregation 
of individual Democrats, detained within the old party lines 
because they had nowhere else to go. They might be grouped 
into three classes, of which the first comprised those who had 
heartily and from conviction “ accepted the situation,” as it 
was termed, or — which will answer as a sufficiently compre- 
hensive designation — had become sincerely reconciled to the 
adoption of the principle of equal rights as the basis of our 
regenerated organic law, and who would be faithful to its logi- 
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cal application in practice. It may be conceded that this class 
of Democrats still exists to take part in the campaign, and cast 
votes for Mr. Greeley. But it cannot be large, either abso- 
lutely or relatively. It is confined to the young men — like 
those “ not over forty years of age,” who alone originally ac- 
cepted Harvey’s theory of the circulation of the blood — and 
to those men of thoughtful and independent minds upon whom 
partisan ties rest lightly. The fact that these men, throughout 
the last decade, have always had the benefit of a natural mode 
of expressing their approval of Republican measures by leaving 
their own and going over to the Republican party, and that 
thousands have availed themselves of that privilege, implies 
that they have not left many behind them of like convic- 
tions ; nor do we see any record of such in the usual conven- 
tions and other authentic manifestations of the Democratic 
party, previous to the advent of Liberalism, when such record 
could have been attributed to principle and not to the hope of 
spoils. It was only the opportune supremacy of this class 
that could have justified Mr. Sumner’s professed belief in the 
wholesale conversion of the Democracy,—that could really 
have wrought the marvel of “the deformed transformed ” ; 
and that supremacy was never even pretended. The second 
class was composed of those Democrats who, within their 
sphere, made good the rebel boast of having been merely 
* overpowered, not conquered.” They acquiesced in the three 
last constitutional amendments and the general results of re- 
construction just so far, and so far only, as they were compelled 
to do so by the stress of irresistible public opinion. Whether 
this class still remains numerous or not within the Democratic 
lines, it is obvious that the only safe way to deal with it is to 
keep it fixedly under the impression that the fruits of the war, as 
embodied in our political system, are a finality. Another grand 
decision of the people in the line of those heretofore made, four 
years more of the steady sway and extension of impartial rights, 
will confirm these unapt students in the school of experierice, 
beyond any danger of retrogression or wavering. But open to 
them now the prospect, or even the chance, of cancelling the 
work of reconstruction, by expelling its authors from power 
and installing its enemies, and all their progress hitherto is 
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undone in a moment, and they are changed from a negative 
element on the right side to a positive mischief-making force 
on the wrong side. 

There remain, then, those Democrats who are at heart hostile 
to the substantial achievements of reconstruction, and who 
mean to arrest and undo them at the first opportunity, and so 
far as the circumstances of the times will allow. These are 
they who carry forward the traditions and record of their party, 
whose representatives, in national convention assembled, only 
four years ago deliberately pronounced the whole reconstruc- 
tion system “ unconstitutional, revolutionary, and void.” What 
reason is there to believe that they have changed their minds 
during this brief period, especially as they have all the while 
maintained that President Grant’s administration was but add- 
ing one abuse to another in its policy toward the South? Great 
parties and extended social communities must have time for 
radical changes ; the angle of reflection is equal to the angle of 
incidence in politics as well as in mechanics; and if the seces- 
sion chiefs were, as one of them has boasted, thirty years en- 
gaged in indoctrinating their people for the outbreak, there is 
no hope that seven years of returning peace are sufficient to 
restore the victims of this malady to their right minds, and 
to expel the taint from public life. Accordingly, we have seen, 
within the last three years, several thousand well-authenticated 
cases of Ku-Klux violence, the horrible nature of which has been 
sufficiently certified to by such high-minded and distinguished 
Democrats as Mr. Stanberry and Reverdy Johnson. We have 
seen, during the present year, the Democrats of Kentucky — 
where they are strong enough to speak their minds with freedom 
—expressly reaffirming a former platform condemnatory of 
negro suffrage. And within a month or two we have seen the 
Democrats of West Virginia voting for a constitution framed 
to discriminate against the rights of the colored citizens of the 
State. Innumerable expressions of a determination to reverse 
the work of reconstruction might be quoted, not only from lead- 
ing Southern men and newspapers, but from representative Dem- 
ocrats at the North. Of the latter, Judge Jeremiah 8S. Black 
of Pennsylvania, by reason of his high professional standing 
and his public career, will serve as a fair example. He speaks 
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of the present contest as “ not all about men, and not wholly 
on questions of administration,” and points out that the real 
question relates to what he considers the evils inherent in the 
reconstruction system. Even Mr. Greeley’s election, he admits, 
will not extirpate these evils ; “ but it will,” he declares, “ be- 
gin the process of their gradual extinction,’ for which he has 
faith in Mr. Greeley, not only on account of his history and 
character, but in consequence of “the moral influence which 
the Democrats will necessarily exert upon his conduct.” In 
review, therefore, of this branch of our inquiry, we think we 
are warranted in the very moderate statement that there is 
among the Democrats of to-day a strong reactionary element, 
which particularly interests itself in the election of Mr. Greeley. 

Lest we be thought to have overlooked another section of 
the Democracy, which, on the score of party pedigree and 
inherited prestige, would seem to claim some attention, let us 
say a word or two in reference to the Straight-out Democrats, 
who have thrust a candidate into the field, though it is still 
doubtful at our time of writing whether they will be able to 
keep him there. The doings of the Louisville Convention and 
the nomination of Charles O’Conor — with his replies so 
deliciously garnished with lofty, impracticable, and incom- 
prehensible sentiments, stamping him as the Don Quixote of 
a vanishing era— are, indeed, farcical enough, but they are 
significant as to some of the points we have already discussed. 
They show that there was not moral firmness enough in the 
Democratic party to prevent its somersault in policy, and not 
vitality enough to put forth any practical body of principles on 
the part of those who remained to represent the old organiza- 
tion. If this was the legitimate drama, the Democratic patrons 
appeared to be quite justified in rushing to the melodramatic 
exhibition of Cincinnati, for there was life there and not much 
danger of pathos being mistaken for fun. 

Thus we have before us the antagonistic issues and forces of 
the Presidential campaign of 1872. The student of the era, 
like the average voter, perceives the usual disproportion of sur- 
plusage to substance, of irrelevant personalities to cogent argu- 
ments on either side. The roar of laughter that greeted Mr. 
Greeley’s nomination has subsided in a way which his friends 
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regard as quite complimentary to the dignifying effect of for- 
midable strength. Mr. Nast’s caricatures of that candidate, 
like Mr. Sumner’s panegyrics, — nearly as amusing, though 
hardly as life-like, — have ceased to attract attention ; and all 
the noise about Grant’s gift-takings, nepotism, seaside loiter- 
ings, etc., has been dismissed as of equally trifling account in 
the scale of national issues. Such things may qualify opinion 
as to candidates, but they do not affect their support any more 
than the great editor’s grotesque chirography would disturb his 
professional standing, or the great general’s cigar would inter- 
fere with his success in the field. The day is far distant when 
the American people will decide a Presidential contest on the 
strength of any considerations purely personal ; at all events, 
they have dropped them from this contest. 

There is another thing, however, which has been dropped 
that is much more serious; for we think it must be conceded 
on all sides by this time that the question of reform is not 
now an issue before the country. Possibly it may be doubted 
whether a Presidential campaign is a fit time for initiating 
any real reform movement, for it is just then that all the 
mercenary, corrupting, anti-reform influences and agencies 
are at the height of their activity. As well expect a Western 
steamboat captain to set about repairs in the midst of a race. 
What should have been done was to pass suitable reform 
measures, and to make their enforcement “ all snug and tight,” 
before the tug for the Presidency came on. In this respect the 
Republicans were negligent, faulty, and all the more so that 
their President had led the way and invited their support. 
The measure of civil-service reform, which he established for 
officering the departments on the principle of ascertained merit, 
though limited and doubtless imperfect, was an excellent be- 
ginning. It failed — so far as it has failed --solely from want 
of Congressional support ; that is, when the trouble is traced 
down to its roots, the people were found to be not yet earnest 
enough about the matter to compel their representative ser- 
vants to relinquish an inherited brokerage in the patronage of 
the government. This kind of reform, if it ever comes, must 
strike “the member for the district ’’ first of all; for suppose 
the President to be limited to one term, according to Mr. Gree- 
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ley’s temporary hobby, the Congressmen would still have their 
own re-election to look after, their district friends to reward 
and enemies to punish ; and it is they who have usurped nine 
tenths of the appointing power of the executive, with, of course, 
the full knowledge and consent of their constituents. When 
the latter are ready for reform, general or special, it will 
come. The isolated incident which led many enthusiastic per- 
sons to suppose that the advent had already occurred — the 
overthrow of the Tammany thieves — was a special revolt 
against intolerable outrage, rather than the manifestation of 
a general sentiment in favor of reform, although such senti- 
ment is unquestionably gathering strength all the time. Re- 
form is in the air; but it scarcely touches the solid ground. 
It certainly did not at Cincinnati. The body there assembled 
was expressly called together on a platform of revenue reform ; 
and yet, after wrangling two days, it was discovered that 
those who had no right to be there at all were strong enough 
to shuffle the whole question aside and to nominate the chief 
protectionist of the country. And the candidate capped the 
climax of recreancy by swallowing all his strongest convic- 
tions. In his letter to Mr. Schurz, — who seems, about two 
months after the nomination, to have had a very natural curi- 
osity to learn what had become of reform,— Mr. Greeley says, 
in portraying his ideal of a chief magistrate as a sort of 
Brahma of a new revelation, that “ he should dread nothing 
but the accusing voice of history and the inexorable judgment 
of God”; but at the same time he admits, by his own pledges 
to abdicate in advance the constitutional safeguard of the veto 
upon all revenue measures, that, as to this class of legislation 
at least, his two supreme objects of dread may fade away be- 
fore the political obligations incurred in getting into office. 
From this drying up of reform at the very fountain-head of 
the coalition movement, it is evident that we have nothing to 
expect in that quarter, even if we could overlook the noto- 
rious clique of politicians who brought about Mr. Greeley’s 
nomination, or the fact that his champions and organs in the 
campaign have abandoned nearly all reference to the subject. 
The best that we can hope is, that a continuance of the present 
administration, by the general quiet it promises to afford and 
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the exclusion of all new sources of distraction, will provide a 
sort of cofferdam, within which the foundation of genuine 
reform may be securely laid. 

Indeed, there is obviously a “ previous question” which pre- 
cludes as yet that full and free consideration of reform by the 
people which is requisite to its development, and which may 
come within the next half dozen years. That we are now 
very near the closing up of one distinct political era and the 
opening of another is apparent from various signs, such as the 
disappearance of well-defined principles on either side, the 
wavering of party lines and the decay of party discipline, the 
eccentric movements of leaders who once had the fixity of 
figure-heads on men-of-war, the strong family likeness of all 
platforms, and the general looking forward to new issues, with- 
out a corresponding preparation to meet them. These things 
indicate that the epoch of the war and reconstruction is about 
to give way to another with a totally different set of questions, 
probably reformatory and financial. But the people have an 
invincible repugnance to dealing with more than one class of 
questions at a time, or to opening new ones before the old ones 
are completely and permanently settled. And here, we im- 
agine, is the hinge on which the present Presidential campaign 
will turn, making the popular decision analogous to the vote 
of confidence, or want of confidence, which usually settles the 
fate of British ministries. Two administrations are offered 
the American people, the one to be conducted by General 
Grant, the other by Mr. Greeley. Which will they have? 
In considering the probable import and effect of Grant’s re- 
election, we need not pay the least attention to the Republican 
platform, since the present administration answers every pur- 
pose as a rule of judgment and a basis of expectations. The 
President’s second term will be very much like his first. ‘* Gen- 
tlemen of the jury,” said Mr. Choate, “ we have fulfilled our 
part of the contract by offering them a good, sound, substan- 
tial second-hand harness.” The administration now in its 
fourth year, if neither perfect nor signally brilliant, has been 
so successful as to be dull, and so meritorious as to have its 
merits taken as a matter of course. It has preserved peace in 
our foreign relations, having at length disposed of the only 
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threatening topic of disturbance — and a very serious one — 
in a way which not only satisfies the body of the people, but 
actually goes further than any event of modern times toward 
ushering in the sway of universal peace. A humane Indian 
policy has been initiated, and a judicious pressure brought to 
bear upon polygamy, which puts it, as Mr. Lincoln said of its 
twin relic of barbarism, “ in the process of extinction.” The 
national debt has been reduced as no other debt ever was, 
the annual interest-charge having been diminished by over 
$ 22,000,000 ; our bonds have been brought up to par in gold, 
and are being renewed with new bonds at a reduced rate 
of interest; the currency shows an advance of twenty-four 
cents ; over a thousand items of internal taxation, irritating as 
well as burdensome, have been compressed into a half-dozen, 
with a reduction of at least one third in the total amount levied ; 
the revenues have been found subject to an unprecedentedly 
slight shrinkage in passing from the pockets of the people to 
the coffers of the treasury ; the delicate financial machinery 
of the country appears to be working with comparative ease 
and security ; the hum of prosperous industry rises from every 
section, and mercantile confidence reigns supreme. But it is 
said there is a hideous blot in this picture in the condition of 
the South, aggravated, if not entirely produced, by the despotic 
disposition, military policy, and systematic neglect of those at 
the head of the government. When the electioneering contest 
is over, charges of this nature will surely disappear. It is not 
necessary to say that the evils which have undoubtedly rested 
heavily upon the people of the Southern States have been 
brought upon them by themselves,— they have grown inevit- 
ably out of the exigency. In the chaos, social and political, 
which there succeeded the war, the ballot had to be given to 
the freedman. His ignorance and other immediate disqualifi- 
cations were distinctly seen and lamented; but the ground 
theory of our institutions, all the considerations of the future, 
and the occurrence of an opportunity which, if neglected at the 
moment, could perhaps never be redeemed, left no other course. 
The old master class might have done more than they did to 
render thg initiation of the new citizens into their rights rapid 
and advantageous to the community, and the same may be said 
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of the carpet-baggers who overran many parts of the South ; 
but both these classes were equally beyond the reach and con- 
trol of the government. Perhaps the executive did not sympa- 
thize so openly as it should have done with the victims of mis- 
rule, but it could do nothing, without exposing itself still further 
to the charge of interfering in local affairs. And so it happened 
that South Carolina, for instance, in the paralysis which fol- 
lowed an exhausting war on its own soil, and the upheaval of 
its whole social system, suffered, just as the commercial metrop- 
olis of the Union had suffered, from the temporary ascendency 
of scoundrels over honest men, in addition to those other evils 
consequent upon the derangement of business, loss of produc- 
tive power, and vitiated currency, which were afflicting the 
whole country. Atthe same time enmity and injustice toward 
the negro, and those immediately laboring for his elevation, 
broke out in the form of Ku-Klux violence, which was terribly 
far from being sporadic in its character, but bore, on the con- 
trary, every evidence of a gigantic political conspiracy, waged 
for the most part, indeed, by worthless individuals, but having 
its roots in a bad public sentiment and the sympathies of influ- 
ential classes. The government called for new measures of 
repression, and they were granted with powers ample and even 
dangerous in their scope, and possibly not fully justified under 
the circumstances. They were used, however, by the President 
with a discretion and moderation which have compelled the 
recognition even of those to whom they were most offen- 
sive. The cry of military domination was absurd, because, if 
for no other reason, the military forces were not available 
for the purpose. Out of tlie reduced army of thirty thousand 
men the government could spare only one tenth for service 
at the South, exclusive of ordinary garrison duty. Amnesty, 
which the President had early recommended, has been in the 
mean time extended, till there remain excluded from the privi- 
lege of holding office only some two hundred of those original 
secessionist leaders whose “ bad eminence ” it was to add per- 
jury to the crime of treason ; and these probably have only to 
go through with the form of application to Congress, or to wait 
for another session, to have their disability entirely swept away. 
Already thirteen Confederate generals are sitting in Congress. 
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Suffrage is, and for five years has been, so far as the Federal 
government could effect it, universal at the South; and reform 
movements to rectify local abuses are originating, as they 
should, in the several communities concerned and among those 
heartily devoted to the new order of things. All that seems to 
be wanted is the quiet continuance of the present opportunities 
and dominant influences, in order that the great settlement 
may complete itself; and that is precisely what we are to 
expect from the re-election of President Grant. 

What, on the other hand, is the country to expect from the 
election of Mr. Greeley? To carry him into the Presidency is 
to put a Democratic majority into the House of Representatives, 
the Senate, for a time at least, remaining Republican. Discord, 
therefore, between the legislative branches of the government, 
an eccentric, fickle, and inefficient executive, and a ravenous 
horde of office-seekers swarming up from various factions out- 
side, — this is the outline of the new situation which is promised 
us, and which was but faintly prefigured by the national experi- 
ence under Andrew Johnson’s administration,—a prospect 
which the business classes of the country certainly cannot con- 
template with any complacency. Suppose, however, that 
through the weak or corruptible elements of the Senate, or by 
the effect of new elections, that body is brought into accord with 
the House and the President, — is the prospect any better ? 
Certainly not in the direction of reform. In his Portland speech, 
and in his assurances to General Gordon of Georgia, Mr. Greeley 
is the first of our Presidential candidates to give a public pledge 
as to the manner in which he shall distribute the offices and 
reward his supporters at the polls. It is understood, therefore, 
that his inauguration will be the signal for a general revolution 
among the fifty thousand office-holders under the government ; 
and in the midst of that hurly-burly, who will remember “ com- 
petitive examinations,” unless it be some applicant for place 
successful and happy enough to indulge in the best joke of the 
season ? Neither can such a prospect be regarded as favorable 
to the national finances. In the first place it would involve a 
change, and no change is wanted, least of all one to be inaugu- 
rated by a President who believes that a card tacked upon the 
treasury doors would accomplish the instant resumption of specie 
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payments, by making the gold in the treasury — which he also 
thinks ought to be sold off — convertible into five or six times 
the same amount of paper-money ; who has in his train repu- 
diationists on the one hand, and on the other those who advo- 
cate the payment of pensions to rebel soldiers and even com- 
pensation for the loss of slaves, and who think they see the 
way for approaching such schemes through so-called revenue 
measures, which Mr. Greeley has disabled himself from resist- 
ing by renouncing the use of the veto. 

These, however, serious as they are, may be called minor 
objections to Mr. Greeley’s election ; the decisive one is this, 
that, in relation to reconstruction and the security of all those 
great results which have been bought by the blood and treasure 
of the country, that election would mean reaction. The com- 
position of his supporters, their avowed aims, and the growth 
and controlling tendencies of their movement, all drive to this 
unwelcome conclusion. Every unrepentant rebel in the coun- 
try, except the few so frenzied as to have fallen into the forlorn 
hope led by Mr. O’Conor, is in this coalition enterprise, and 
is there for a purpose ; all who are hostile to the establishment 
of impartial rights, all who would undo special parts of the recon- 
struction system, and all who are consciously or unconsciously 
playing into the hands of these men by their reckless political 
sympathy and co-operation, are now moving fraternally forward 
under the leadership of Mr. Greeley. It is in this connection 
chiefly that his personal traits become of any concern to the 
country. In order to resist or counteract the malign influences 
that would be swept into power with him, he would have need to 
be an exceptionally discreet, strong, stable character. That is 
exactly what Mr. Greeley is not. In the great crucial crisis of 
secession, when he ought to have been adamant, he was putty. 
And the fault was not exceptional: it was characteristic, and 
cropped out all through the war, to the serious detriment of the 
loyal cause. The mere fact, indeed, that an extreme “ central- 
izationist,”’ an advocate of all the features of reconstruction most 
offensive to his present supporters, and of still severer measures 
which a Republican Congress declined to adopt, a life-long de- 
nouncer of the Democracy, and a recent eulogist of President 
Grant, should now be found heading a cause and a party so 
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utterly at war with his record, and all for the apparent pur- 
pose of gratifying a chronic ambition to get into office, affords 
sufficient proof of his dangerous unfitness for the Presidency at 
this juncture. 

Thousands of his supporters would have no other under- 
standing than that his success meant somehow the reversal 
of that policy which they have stigmatized as despotism, and 
which, with all the blindness of prejudice and the sense of 
injury combined, they have abominated as the cause of their 
own misfortunes ; and we should again witness that hideous 
uprising of exulting disloyalty and violence which greeted the 
reactionary course of President Johnson. With these would 
be joined the mischievous intellects that have never yet paused 
in their scheming to undermine the whole fabric of reconstruc- 
tion by whatever insidious measures the times suggested to 
their hands. It is not necessary to suppose, as General Banks 
suggests for the play of his grandiloquent refutation, that the 
restoration of slavery would be immediately attempted. Other 
lines of operation would be more available and profitable. The 
Southern war claims, which, at the time the court for their 
adjudication was established, judicious United States Senators 
estimated as likely to amount to not over seven or eight mil- 
lions of dollars in all, have already swollen to fifty millions, 
and are coming forward at a rate which bids fair to reach 
double that amount before the close of the year. These would 
receive a tremendous impetus, in volume and strength, by 
Greeley’s election, and open a new mine of trouble and cor- 
ruption. Of the ingenious efforts which would be made to 
amend the pension laws and to do away with all discrimina- 
tions between those who, it will be said, engaged in a great 
controversy to determine contitutional questions, we have al- 
ready spoken. All the laws of Congress, at least, which give 
to the Federal government, in denial of * State’s rights,” the 
enforcement of the later amendments of the Constitution, would 
be assailed, and if possible repealed. By this process, if suc- 
cessful, the protection of the freedman in his new immunities 
would be remitted to local legislation ; and if that would prove, 
in some States, any better than slavery, it would be owing to 
the development of a spirit among the late master class more 
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satisfactory than we have yet seen generally manifested. Let 
us distinctly say, however, that we do not apprehend that, even 
if the worst came to the worst, these nefarious designs could 
be accomplished. The virtue that has regenerated the Repub- 
lic will be found adequate to confirm its safety at all points. 
But we should have a temporary arrest of all the present pacifi- 
catory processes; bitter agitation, accompanied possibly with 
violent outbreaks, would embroil the sections, convulse business, 
and repress the prosperity and development of the country, — 
and surely that would be enough. All this, too, would be done 
under the cry of “ reconciliation”! Reconciliation, indeed, is 
desirable and indispensable ; but it is a poor compliment to the 
rectitude of the American people to say that it can be anything 
else than an incident of the right settlement of outstanding 
questions. If, then, the settlement upon which the nation has 
determined and has brought so near to consummation is wrong, 
wrong in basis and wrong in purpose, let it be overthrown ; and 
the sooner we begin to build anew the better. But if it is right, 
as even the Cincinnati platform substantially admits, let us 
stand by it and keep it in the charge of its tried friends till it 
is perfected forever. 
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Art. VII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— A Dictionary of English Etymology. By Hensiteicu Wepe- 
woop, late Fellow of Christ College, Cambridge. Second edition, 
thoroughly revised and enlarged. With an Introduction on the 
Origin of Language. London. 1872. 8vo. 


Tue first edition of this work was published in three volumes, which 
followed one another at intervals of three years, beginning in 1859.* 
Its first volume was reproduced in this country (New York, 1862), 
edited and enriched with notes by Mr. G. P. Marsh ; what caused the 
discontinuance of the American edition has not, so far as we know, 
transpired. It is now brought out anew, in a single stout and hand- 
some volume of 744 pages (besides the Introduction), and its publish- 
ers are urging it upon the attention of a larger public than that to which 
it originally addressed itself. By its inclusion, too, of the Romanic 
part of our language, which, on principle, was for the most part left 
untouched before, it now challenges a wider circulation and more gen- 
eral use. 

The title, “ Dictionary of English Etymology,” is a very attractive one. 
The study of our language, as well as of language in general, has been 
of late absorbing to itself so much more and more enlightened interest 
than ever before, and that interest has begun to spread so far beyond 
the class of scholars proper, that a real need is felt of a good etymo- 
logical discussion of the English vocabulary. Both the European 
languages with which we are most familiar possess such etymological 
hand-books: in French, there are the works of Scheler and Brachet, 
besides the elaborate and admirable treatment of etymologies in the 
magnificent thesaurus of Littré; in German, Weigand’s edition of 
Schmitthener is the best and most useful authority, though constructed 
on a too narrow plan, and marred by some pervading faults. In Eng- 
lish, all the older authorities, like Richardson and Webster (the latter 
in his own editions and those of his continuers, until the last), are simply 
to be thrown away, as rubbish or worse ; nor is the latest Worcester very 
much better; whatever of good there may be in it, it is on the whole 
untrustworthy, liable to mislead as often as it guides aright. In 
the last edition of Webster, however, is included the best body of brief 
English etymologies, by Dr. Mahn of Berlin, that has ever been put 
together; it is the one thoroughly and consistently scholarlike element 








* The concluding part of the third volume is in separate covers, and came forth, 
doubtless, somewhat later than the rest ; but it is undated. 
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in that queer compound of very good, very bad, and all the intermediate 
qualities which now goes by the name of Webster, — the saving fea- 
ture of the work. But although there is thus a fair authority for an 
English student to appeal to when a question arises, we crave, none the 
less, a work which shall be characterized by greater fulness of treat- 
ment, which shall discuss doubtful points, explain peculiar changes of 
form and transfers of use, and give illustrative quotations. 

Whoever, now, shall take up Mr. Wedgwood’s volume with the ex- 
pectation of finding in it a reasonable satisfaction of these natural 
desires, will meet with disappointment. The work was not produced 
exclusively or especially to answer the practical needs of a student of 
English, as being constructed, to this end, upon a carefully drawn and 
consistent plan, governed by the best established philological principles, 
with industrious and exhaustive use of the soundest authorities. Its 
fundamental purpose was a much narrower one. Its author is a parti- 
san of the onomatopoetic, or mimetic, or imitative theory of the origin 
of language. And he is one of those eager partisans who think it in- 
cumbent upon them, not merely to show that there is no other theory 
which accounts for the facts in accordance with the accepted principles 
of science, but also to prove a good part of the vocabulary of modern 
tongues directly and traceably derived from onomatopoetic roots. If the 
theory had not had so much of this sort of advocacy, it would certainly 
stand at present higher in the estimation of scholars than it actually 
does ; the imputation of unsoundness is apt to be carried over from the 
examples to the arguments they support. And the dominant idea in 
Mr. Wedgwood’s book is the collection of a body of examples to prove 
onomatoperia in English words. This is the line of investigation which 
he especially enjoys; in which he, as it were, revels. The result is 
such as might be expected: he often bores his readers, generally excites 
their distrust, and in numberless cases disappoints them of what they 
hoped to find. His long articles are wont to be those in which he 
chases the semblance of some word which our ears have never heard, 
but which offers a temptingly mimetic uncertainty and diversity of 
form, through a whole series of tongues, near and far, related and un- 
related, bringing together a bewildering array of curious material, off 
some point of which he jumps at an asserted onomatopeia. Instances 
of this sort abound everywhere: feaze, ‘whip,’ is one ; and fumble, and 
Jirk, and frump, and gare, and so on (we have chanced to fumble espe- 
cially in the neighborhood of the f’s). A good share of the words 
beginning with ff, as flat, flawn, fleck, represent ultimately the sound 
made by throwing something soft, or hard, or liquid, down upon the 
ground. Dam, after a persistent hunt, has its root discovered in the 
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Swedish tapp, onomatopeia for “a bunch of something,” such as might 
be used to stop an orifice; dead and deaf, which the author declares it 
impossible to separate from one another, go back to the same notion of 
“stopping an orifice” (we would volunteer to suggest here, as corrob- 
orative evidence, the well-known lines about “ Imperial Cesar, dead,” 
ete., which seem to have had a deeper meaning in them than their au- 
thor knew); and when we get to dock, the same idea of a“ bunch” 
answering the purpose of a bung is still at the basis. Now it is doubt- 
less true that very queer changes of meaning are to be found in the 
processes of linguistic growth and change, and that we are never justi- 
fied in rejecting a derivation because it strikes us at first sight as 
absurd ; still, an author may offer us such an over-supply of strange 
transfers among his etymologies that we come to distrust his historical 
sense and critical judgment, and to regard his identifications with incre- 
dulity. And Mr. Wedgwood succeeds, in our view, in bringing his 
readers to this frame of mind, in getting them where all shade of au- 
thority vanishes from his statements, and they crave to see what others 
have said upon any point in question before they form an opinion 
about it. There is a striking contrast in this respect between him and 
the American re-editor of his first volume. A refreshing air of sound 
sense hangs about Mr. Marsh’s notes; one sees that he has read much 
and weighed carefully, that he understands something of the scope of 
evidence, and stops short of a conclusion which he suspects and craves, 
if he cannot quite reach it. Mr. Wedgwood’s readings appear to have 
been much more among dictionaries and vocabularies than in the Old 
English literature. In their own direction, however, they have been 
not only wide, but a good deal wider than was safe or profitable. Finn- 
ish and Lappish are among the sources to which we are referred for 
explanations of English words. This, indeed, is an old habit of our 
author’s, and has always been one of his weakest points. That the 
languages mentioned are absolutely known to be of another family 
than that to which English belongs, and that they therefore have no 
more right to be used directly in comparisons of English words than 
Congo or Pawnee, is of small account to him. The fact that the Lon- 
don Philological Society have chosen such a man to be their principal 
etymological authority in the preparation of the great English dictionary 
which they have long had in hand has gone far to reconcile us to the 
delay in its preparation; we have hoped that there might come forward 
to take the management of it a new generation of English etymologists, 
trained in a more thorough school and guided by sounder principles. 
Of course, Grimm’s law of the correspondence of mutes in our family 
is quietly ignored; we have jist and Latin fust’s compared, and fool 
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and fallere, and for and foris, and so on; while dare (durst) and trust 
are forced into uncomfortable connection. We may sum up in a word 
by saying that Mr. Wedgwood is at the mercy of every chance resem- 
blance that offers itself, lacking either the ability or the disposition to test 
it by the established rules of etymological evidence, or by any sound rule, 
in order to determine whether it be accidental or historical. With 
Celtic comparisons he is more sparing than might have been expected, 
and we are grateful to him accordingly; but our gratitude does not go 
so far as to lead us to accept as valuable the greater part of what he 
actually gives. 

We have no right to look for well-considered and scholarly method 
in a work originated and executed as this has been. According to the 
proper meaning of the title, a “ Dictionary of English Etymology ” 
ought to contain such a selection of English words as should both ex- 
plain and commend itself at every step; and under each word should 
be given first of all the word of the older language — Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Latin, or other — from which it directly comes (along with its 
intermediate forms, orthoepical and orthographical, if such there be, in 
the earlier English dialects), and then the various ancestral and collat- 
eral words, well distinguished from one another, back to the ultimate 
root, if that can be reached. Further, words that are in their whole 
substance descendants from older words should be described differently 
from those which come from ancient roots or bases by recent addition 
of endings. And the chronology of every change should be deter- 
mined, so far as is possible. This is by no means Mr. Wedgwood’s 
way of doing things. For example, under words of Anglo-Saxon 
descent, in at least half the cases he either omits the Anglo-Saxon 
equivalent altogether, or scatters it in just where his fancy suggests, 
among Old Norse and Dutch and Frisian, if not even Celtic and Finn- 
ish; so that to an incautious consultor he would give the impression 
that we get our vocabulary directly from a highly piquant variety of 
sources. On the Romanic side the case is not quite so bad, because 
there is not so much room to go astray. Attention is mainly limited to 
the root words, derivatives being passed unnoticed; this, to be sure, 
in a majority of instances has its good reason; yet there are a host of 
derivatives which have a date and occasion of their own, a private his- 
tory full of interest : take as an example selfish, which has been shown to 
come from a Puritan source, and to have won its way to general use 
after the failure of several other attempts, which might in advance have 
been deemed quite as likely to prove successful, at the expression of its 
meaning. Information of this character (which constitutes a chief part 
of the charm of Trench’s volumes) would be very much in place in a 
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work like Mr. Wedgwood’s ; it was to be one of the valuable results of 
the lexicographical labors of the Philological Society; and we are 
rather discouraged at finding that it attracts no attention from the soci- 
ety’s chief etymologist. 

If we were better satisfied with the general plan and execution of 
this work, we might be tempted to enter with some detail into the ex- 
amination and emendation of its etymologies; as things are, we do not 
care to take the time and trouble; our readers can already form a 
sufficiently enlightened judgment upon it. It is not what it seems to 
promise to be; every special student of English etymology, perhaps, 
will wish to have it at hand for consultation, although without too confi- 
dent anticipation of valuable aid to be obtained from it ; but as a man- 
ual of word-histories for the use of the general public it cannot be at 
all recommended ; it has no claim to other than a very limited circu- 
lation ; Mahn, in spite of his brevity, is greatly to be preferred. 

It might seem strange, at first sight, to find an extended treatise (69 
pages) on the Origin of Language prefixed to an etymological dic- 
tionary of English; but after the explanations we have given, it will 
be seen that the apparent Introduction is the real occasion of the whole 
work, the principal discussion, to which the rest stands in the relation 
of practical application. In the first edition it was, by comparison, a 
sketch only. But about the time that edition was completed, Mr. 
Wedgwood wrote out his ideas upon the subject in a fuller and more 
-ystematic form, and put them forth in a little volume (On the Origin 
of Language, London, 1866, pp. 165, 16mo). Of that volume, now, 
the’ present Introduction is a somewhat amplified and rearranged re- 
print. Doubtless there was no impropriety in its author’s reproducing 
it after this fashion ; but, not less certainly, he ought to have frankly 
stated what it was; so far as we have discovered, he does not let fall 
so much as a hint that it had ever seen the light before. As regards 
the treatise itself, it is with sincere pleasure that we are able to speak 
in almost unqualified praise of it, after finding fault with so many things 
in the dictionary. The discussion is an exceedingly able and acute 
one, unexceptionably temperate in tone, cogent in argument, and gen- 
erally sound in illustration; of course, some of its examples admit of 
being questioned and set aside, but there is no more error of this kind 
than the best and most careful investigator might fall into. It is in 
the form especially of a reply to Max Miiller’s caricature and at- 
tempted refutation of what he is pleased to style the “ bow-wow ” and 
* pooh-pooh” theories, in the first series of his “ Lectures on Lan- 
guage”; and its spirit and method contrast very favorably with those 
of the great foreigner who, having set up his “ German workshop ” on 
VOL. CXV. — NO. 237. 28 
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English soil, is now suffered nearly to monopolize the manufacture of 
English opinion on all the subjects with which he deals. Upon the 
particular point of the value of the imitative element in the first con- 
struction of language, no other treatise has come under our notice that 
is anything like so good as Mr. Wedgwood’s, and Miiller and his school 
may safely be challenged to meet and answer its arguments. There 
is, to be sure, a deeper question underlying this of specific theories re- 
specting the origin of language, — namely, the relation of language itself 
to thought, the nature of the aid it furnishes to the operations of the 
mind, the character of the inducement that called it forth and that still 
brings about its increase. A radical, though often unspoken and un- 
conscious difference upon these points prevents those who discuss the 
general subject from getting upon common ground and appreciating one 
another’s arguments; in their settlement is involved the acceptance or 
rejection of that of the imitative theory. 

One oversight Mr. Wedgwood commits in his reply to Miller; he 
argues against the theory of phonetic types, produced in the mind by 
the impact of an idea after a fashion analogous with the ringing of a 
bell on being struck, as if it were still Miiller’s, not noticing that in the 
last edition of his Lectures this author steps out from under the burden 
of it, leaving it to rest upon the shoulders of those who had taken it up 
on his supposed authority. 


2.— The Histories of Livy. Books I, XXL, and XXII. With Ex- 
tracts from other Books, Edited and annotated by Tuomas CHAseE, 
M. A., Professor of Philology in Haverford College, ete. Philadel- 
phia: Eldredge and Brother. 1872. pp. 364. 


Mr. Cuase is well known to all classical scholars in America as 
truly one of themselves, — accurate, thorough, and most enthusiastic. 
While tutor at Harvard, many years ago, he brought together in a very 
pleasing form the various portions of Cicero’s writings which treat of 
immortality. More recently, as professor in Pennsylvania, he has 
edited Horace and the /Eneid. We have here, in a form which has 
already proved very popular, the whole of those three books of Livy 
which are most commonly read in our colleges, followed by extracts 
from others. 

In his Preface, Professor Chase has explained his principles of textual 
construction, and of Latin orthography. His chief guides are very 
properly Madvig and Gronovius. We confess Gronov and Vergil — in 
writing English — savor to us of intense affectation. He has, however, 
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duly consulted all other prominent editors, especially the latest, — Hertz 
and Weissenborn. 

We entirely approve of his constructing a text for himself, and, with 
some hesitation, of his principles of orthography. This will, however, 
seem uncouth to many who still prefer their old mwmpsimus to the new- 
fangled sumpsimus of Ritschl and Munro. Even Professor Chase 
feels that it entails constant notes like this, “adpetendo = appetendo.” 
If such explanations are required, even after the note on page 229, 
the whole system of spelling is too hard for our pupils and teachers ; 
if not, they waste room badly. 

The account of Livy and his style is good; but we wish the young 
student had been told exactly what periods of Roman history are cov- 
ered by the books preserved to us, and what by those lost. 

In the notes, Professor Chase states his “aim, as it was in the edi- 
tions of Horace and Virgil, to give such aid as is most necessary and 
useful for students in our colleges and schools.” In pursuance of this 
aim, he has given a taste of almost every kind of note. We have 
text criticism from Madvig and Alschefski, historical exegesis from 
Seeley and Mommsen ; we have all sorts of syntactic points discussed, 
and grammars of all grades referred to. We have frequent transla- 
tions, not merely of specially difficult or elegant passages, but of single 
phrases and even words. 

The reflections on the subject-matter are earnest without being 
stilted, and not at all too many} and special care has been taken to 
explain the practical use of words and forms in Latin, —a point singu- 
larly neglected in our schools. 

And while authorities are honorably quoted, they are never slavishly 
followed, but have clearly been worked up into a consistent, intelligent 
whole. Professor Anthon adopted exactly the opposite process, — to 
transfer verbatim without acknowledgment. This is truly Mr. Chase’s 
own edition of Livy, not Madvig’s nor Weissenborn’s, nor yet a hash 
of these or any number of others. 

This is in our eyes a great editorial merit; and yet it is sometimes 
painful to think that the very care of an editor to give his own notes 
and opinions may make his books unusable for other teachers who 
prefer their own views. Still, there are very few American teachers 
competent to differ from Mr, Chase on the ground of superior percep- 
tion; still fewer, alas! on the score of equal learning. 

We repeat emphatically then, that this edition, like the Horace and 
Virgil edited by him recently, is the edition of a scholar; of a sound 
scholar, and of one who has deserved well of scholarship in America. 
And yet we seriously doubt if these editions as they stand are well 
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adapted to the class they are meant to reach ; if, indeed, such merits 
as they do possess are even intelligible to more than a very few out- 
side the ring of Mr. Chase’s fellow-scholars, who do not need their 
help! 

For he has proposed to himself too comprehensive a task. No one 
edition of Livy can suit “our schools and colleges” as a whole. Our 
democratic system of education is slow to recognize grades of profi- 
ciency; it classes pupils almost entirely by age and date of entrance, 
so that the whole of a class are aggrieved if they have not one book ; 
and so, too, all academies and high schools expect to rank as equal, 
though notoriously unequal ; and the same is absolutely true of “ col- 
leges.” Therefore it is, that Mr. Chase, in trying to find something for 
everybody, is at once deficient and superfluous for anybody. There 
are notes in his Livy and Horace which would seem abstruse to seniors 
in many of our most respectable colleges ; there are others which will 
be elementary to forward pupils in many of our schools. Indeed the 
Index of Names in his Horace has no excuse at all; pupils and teachers 
neglect their classical dictionaries badly enough already, without being 
thus directly encouraged to. All the authors he has edited, especially 
the two poets, are read in such a variety of institutions that an edition 
which is too easy for oné half is almost too hard for the other; or, 
unless we are willing to include everything, and transcend all bounds 
in size, we must make an arbitrary selection, alike in elementary, mid- 
dling, and advanced notes. 

This has been Mr. Chase’s fate. The things he leaves out are just as 
much needed as the things-he puts in. Take, for example, Hannibal's 
speech (XXI. § 43) and the section introducing it; both full of diffi- 
culties for scholars in every stage of proficiency. Mr. Chase translates 
habitus animorum in § 42 and modo (only) in § 43. Why then is 
there no note on vulgo, or paribus, on both of which boys are war- 
ranted to stumble? He has very briefly explained the first use of 
spectaculum ; but he ignores the peculiar force of facinus, which is 
singularly apt to be misinterpreted. And while we have a hieroglyphic 
note on the text followed in agite dum, he adopts the conjectural read- 
ing ut quisque with simple italics for the ut, saying not a word of the 
manuscript reading et guisque, and its curious idiomatic use of quisque 
for guisquis, which it seems to us is far preferable. 

If Mr. Chase were teaching a class, probably every one of these 
points and a dozen others would come up before the pupils. But the 
requirements of space have forced him to make what we say again 
seems a purely arbitrary selection. This was so strongly seen in Vir- 
gil that the last six books, hard as they are, are hardly annotated at 
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all; and such passages as Evander’s speech (En. XI. 151 segg.) has 
its chief difficulties absolutely ignored. Even in the elementary edition 
of neid I.-VI., we have only three lines and a half on JEneid 
VI. 562-579 (not a word on Castigatque auditque, which every edi- 
tor but Heyne gets wrong, through ignorance of Roman law), noth- 
ing on VI. 580 — 589, three lines on 590 - 593, and not one word till 
611! And this in an edition so elementary that it has a vocabulary 
of words! It is not too much to say that for every note of every kind 
teachers will have to supply another of which Mr. Chase gives no hint. 

What, then, is the remedy? As regards the Livy, we should say 
that students who need notes as elementary as some of Mr. Chase’s are 
not up to Livy at all, and certainly not up to his other notes. Had he 
struck out three fourths of his grammar references, and half his trans- 
lations, there would have been room to complete his advanced notes, 
and made a truly valuable edition for scholars in our best colleges. 
Whereas in Virgil we should ask for a much more elementary edition 
as better for schools. 

But the examination of these and other really meritorious editions con- 
vinces us that the best way of teaching the classics is to use in the 
class editions without notes, providing or requiring pupils to obtain 
abundant works of reference ; and above all, insisting that both pupils 
and teachers, if they really claim to share the noble name of scholars, 
shall cease to hope for satisfaction from manual editions, and should go 
directly for instruction to the great critical and exegetical editions of 
master scholars. We believe that, for class requirements, every year 
more and more of our best teachers and best scholars will prefer to 
make and use their own notes. 


3.— Voltaire. By Joun Mortey. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
1872. 


Tuts is hardly a life of Voltaire, as that word is generally under- 
stood. It is no combination of dates and trivial incidents which go so 
far to make up many biographies, and which, indeed, are necessary 
for our comprehension of a character, but it is rather a presentation of 
Voltaire on the supposition that we are already familiar with the main 
incidents of his life, and a discussion of his influence and various views. 
There is, of course, a great deal of biographical information ; one cannot 
write of Voltaire and leave Voltaire out, but it perhaps presupposes a 
greater familiarity of the reader with the facts of his life than might 
always be found to be the case. For, while Strauss and Renan are 
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now the fashionable arch-foes of Christianity in the popular mind, 
there yet remains, we imagine, a traditional distrust and hatred of Vol- 
taire as the father of all the infidelity of the present day. That those 
who hold this view are as ignorant of the facts of his life as of his real 
work, is by no means surprising. But even those who might be in- 
clined to take a more impartial view have not been able, without con- 
siderable research, to learn the story of his career, because Voltaire 
aroused so violently the passions of his day, that time had to pass be- 
fore criticism could be free of either malignity or adulation. For read- 
ers of German we know no better work than Strauss’s life of Voltaire, 
which appeared more than a year and a half ago. It is a book re- 
markable for its hard-headed impartiality. The author is certainly no 
foe of Voltaire, but then he is equally far from being an enthusiastic 
partisan. He tells his story lucidly, without passion, and the result is 
a very interesting and valuable book. It, however, was by no means 
exhaustive, it was by no means the last word that could be written on 
the subject; for, since the book was a reprint of a course of lectures, 
and, moreover, a course given before her Royal Highness, the Princess 
Alice of Hesse, a daughter of Queen Victoria, there was not the same 
severity of treatment that the author would have shown us under other 
circumstances, and which is to be found in this book of Mr. Morley’s. 

Mr. Morley’s treatment of Voltaire, besides the fact that it is more 
philosophical than that of Dr. Strauss, differs, too, in being more the 
work of an advocate, not, however, of the advocate, in the worst sense, 
who exalts the paradox and claims our admiration for all the qualities 
of his client, because we must admire him in some, but rather of an 
advocate who sees the position that Voltaire held, the way in which 
he has suffered from the malignity of the attacks made against him 
as well as by his own inconsequent actions, and longs to right him 
before the world. The book is an enthusiastic book, but it is the 
enthusiasm of quality, rather than that of quantity, which inspires it. 
The author writes fervently, but then Voltaire’s influence was great ; 
his work, even taking the opposition it excited as a test, was incalcula- 
ble in its effects, and the subject is an interesting one. For even toa 
disinterested observer, if such there could be, the sight of a single man 
who in himself begins in spite of opposition, carries on, and represents 
a change of thought in the history of mankind, cannot fail to be inter- 
esting. Of Voltaire, Mr. Morley says : — 

“ When the right sense of historical proportion is more fully developed 
in men’s minds, the name of Voltaire will stand for as much as the names 
of the great decisive movements in the European advance, like the Revival 
of Learning or the Reformation. The existence, character, and career of 
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this extraordinary person constituted in themselves a new and most pro- 
digious era. .... A new type of belief, and of its shadow, disbelief, was 
stamped by the impression of his character and work into the intelligence 
and feeling of his own and the following times.” 


More passages from this introductory chapter we are unwilling to 
quote. It is full of eloquent defence of Voltaire, as well as of critical 
estimate of his position. Our author is not blind in his praise. Vol- 
taire is to him no demigod, without whom no nineteenth century would 
have come, but rather one of the many, partly products of their time, 
partly men who saw with their own eyes, to whom so much of our pres- 
ent freedom is due. 

In his second chapter Mr. Morley discusses the effect that his visit 
to England had upon him, and, while he lays great weight upon the 
influence of the English deists, he notices the slight comprehension 
that he, as well as Montesquieu, had of the English constitutional free- 
dom and of the individual liberty of that country. He calls attention, 
too, to his studies in English literature. In the next two chapters we 
have the discussion of Voltaire’s own work in literature, and of his life 
in Berlin. On these we need not linger. He will never be with us 
English-speaking people a favorite tragedian nor a much-read epic poet. 
What Mr. Morley has to say about his literary qualities will be found 
of value, in spite of its brevity. Of his life in Berlin he gives a rather 
full account, and nowhere do we see more clearly the presence of those 
quaiities which embitter the feelings of one’s contemporaries and may 
well be neglected by posterity, at least until they are familiar with the 
best work of one who, in private life, may have been an unpleasant 
companion. Those notorious qualities of Voltaire, his petulance, van- 
ity, disregard for truth in its incidental phenomenal appearances, not- 
withstanding his zeal for it as an intellectual guide, were much more 
the concern of those who had to live with him than of us. No char- 
acteristics of such a man are to be totally disregarded; but, on the 
other hand, we should avoid too hasty rejoicing at the discovery of 
personal qualities that we, perhaps, are better able to detect than those 
powers which have, in their day, moved the world. What especially 
interests us is Voltaire’s relations to religion. We never hear him 
attacked as an inferior playwright, or as a sad example of one who 
has no control over his temper; but it was by his position in regard to 
religion that he made his name known in the world, and hence the 
reader will turn to Mr. Morley’s discussion of his relations to religion 
with especial interest. All the pettiness, the narrow-mindedness, the 
flippancy, the shallowness, all the more ahnoying from the keenness of 
the wit, and which have fairly enough given him his notoriety as a 
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brawling enemy of the Church, are made manifest by the exposition 
that Mr. Morley gives us of Voltaire’s religious discussion. He says : — 


“In examining the Voltairean attack upon religion, we have to remember 
that it was in the first instance prompted, and throughout its course stimu- 
lated and embittered, by antipathy to the external organization of the 
religion. It was not merely disbelief in a creed, but exasperation against a 
church, Two distinct elements lay at the bottom of Voltaire’s enmity to the 
peculiar form of monotheism which he found supreme about him. One of 
them was the intellectual element of repugnance to a system of belief that 
rested on miracles and mysteries irreconcilable with reason, and was so 
intimately associated with some of the most odious types of character and 
most atrocious actions in the Old Testament, which undoubtedly contains so 
many of both. The other was the moral element of anger against the ex- 
pounders of this system, their intolerance of light and hatred of knowledge, 
their fierce yet profoundly contemptible struggles with one another, the 
scandals of their casuistry, their besotted cruelty.” 


His mind, while keenly sensitive to intolerance and bigotry, was 
totally incapable of appreciating the higher truths of religion. He 
shocked many by his ribaldry; his wit was not readily answered ; 
those who had the firmest hold on religion felt most keenly the sharp- 
ness of his tongue, and were least capable of replying to it. He took 
up entirely the incidental sides of religion ; the meaning that they have 
does not depend on the form, which may be sneered at by any one, but 
on the spiritual connection it has with higher truths. This Voltaire 
could never see. As Mr. Morley says : — 


“He delights in the minute cavils of literary pyrrhonism, and rejoices in 
the artifice of imposing the significance of the letter, where his adversaries 
strove for interpretation of the spirit. As if, for instance, anything could be 
more childish than to attack baptism by asking whether Christianity consists 
in throwing water on the head, with a little salt in it... . . Nothing short of 
the blindest partisanship can pretend to find in this a proper or adequate 
method. The utmost that can be said, and no just historian ought to forget 
to say it, is, that it was not more improper or inadequate than the orthodox 
method of defence in Bayle’s Commentary on the words, ‘ Compel them to 
come in,’ would not satisfy the modern requirements of Scriptural exegesis, 
but it was quite good enough to confound those who contended that the text 
was a direct warrant from heaven for the bitterest persecution upon earth.” 

Further on, in defence of Voltaire, we find : — 

“It was not Voltaire’s fault that the controversy turned on issues which a 
more modern opponent would not care to dispute. He is constantly flippant 
and trivial, and constantly manifests gross irreverence, but it was the writers 
whom he was combating, — writers like Sanchez or the stercoranists, who bad 
opened frivolous and unbecoming questions that could hardly be exposed 
with gravity.” 
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Again: — 

“ Voltaire, however, not only did not use, he never understood nor per- 
ceived, the fact that a religion rests for its final base on a certain small number 
of ideas, or that it is only by touching these, by loosening the firmness of their 
hold, by revealing their want of coherency and consistency with other ac- 
cepted ideas, that we can expect to shake the superstructure.” 





We have not space to follow thoroughly all the ins and outs of this 
question of Voltaire’s religion or irreligion. The reader will find Mr. 
Morley’s examination as critical as it is interesting. Mr. Morley is an 
enthusiast, as we have said, but he is much more of an enthusiast on 
the side of truth than he is in unwise, blind admiration of Voltaire. 
We can be cooler nowadays, when one can say what he pleases, than 
Voltaire could be when Calas was broken on the wheel for hostility to 
the Catholic Church. One of the great advantages as well as proofs of 
this coolness is the appearance of such books as this of Mr. Morley’s. 

The remaining chapters of the work discuss Voltaire as an historian, 
and give an account of his life at Ferney. In conclusion, we commend 
this book for its earnestness, its impartiality of aim, and its freedom 
from ill-temper and fanaticism. We hope that the author may give us 
another similar work in explanation of Rousseau. There are few 
writers so capable of such a work, both by their inborn powers and 
acquired knowledge, and there are few men of reputation and influence 
with whom this generation is on the whole less familiar than with this 
other great Frenchman. 


4.— Good Bye, Sweetheart.— A Novel. By Rnopa Brovenron. 
Richard Bentley & Son. 1872. 


Tue Rhoda Broughton novels belong to the school of Mrs. Gore. 
No genius, little invention, but a shrewd observation of modern man- 
ners and motives, some humor, a good deal of wit, or of what answers 
the purpose nearly as well,— “the spangles of conversational figu- 
rantes,” as Dr. Holmes calls this kind of dialogue, — and a clever work- 
manlike knack of making a lively, readable book. Of “ Good Bye, 
Sweetheart,” as of its predecessors, there is perhaps too much. It 
would be well if a literary machine could be invented for compressing 
fiction, like a cotton or hay press, by which the loose materials that 
make up the three-volume novel or the serial in twelve monthly parts 
could be packed into the dimensions of a pamphlet or of a good maga- 
zine story. It might keep us from that careless way of reading which 
much skipping superinduces. 
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The scene is laid in Bretagne, in England, and in Switzerland. 
Luckily there is little attempf to describe scenery. An author may 
mix his ink as he will, he can never paint a landscape with a pen. 

The persons of the drama are six. Three women, sisters: Jemima, 
the elder, small, ill-looking, a predestined old maid; “a failure, and 
like most failures fond of work,” and also, like most failures, a little 
spiteful, but in the main kind and sensible. Her position in the 
story is that of handmaiden, nurse, and chorus. Sylvia, a widow, rich, 
fat, foolish; a lay-figure who furnishes the house and grounds where 
some of the events narrated take place. Lenore, the heroine, is poor 
in her own right, but nineteen, tall, and handsome ; “a fine woman, not 
a chicken-hearted pretty slip of a girl.” She is haughty, high-spirited, 
insolent, determined to have her own way; like Achilles, jura negat 
sibi nata. In short, a beautiful spoiled child, witty, flippant, slangy, 
“with that very sweet smile which is, they say, the peculiar attribute 
of ill-tempered people.” Three men, all desperately in love with 
Lenore : Frederick, a diminutive parson who wears spectacles, brushes 
his hair like a cockatoo, and who hopes to “mould her.” He gets 
laughed at and snubbed, and disappears at the end of the eleventh 
chapter, after having offered himself by proxy. 

Then Paul, the proxy, who has the same experience as the gentle- 
man sent by Captain Miles Standish on a similar errand. Paul is a 
woman-hater; big, ugly, middle aged, and poor, “ with a long nose, a 
yard of scarlet beard, and a sulky temper.” For these reasons Lenore 
loves him at sight. He yields his prejudices to her beauty, her grand 
figure, and her manifest attachment to him. But Paul is proud, 
jealous, and unreasonable, and as neither will yield to the other, and 
both have a knack of saying “nasty things” when they lose their 
temper, Paul also goes away, and sends back her letters. 

Then comes the term of Charlie Scrope. He is young and handsome, 
well-born, and rich, and has long loved Lenore in vain. In a moment 
of pique she offers herself. The wedding-day, the presents, including 
a glut of prayer-books in ivory bindings, the relations, have all come, 
when she finds that she has undertaken more than she can perform, and 
Charlie follows the other two. 

She now hears of Paul’s engagement and goes into a consumption, 
the inevitable ending of all young ladies of fiction who have been un- 
fortunate in disposing of their affections, and who do not drown them- 
selves. Charlie is faithful to the end. The last day of Lenore’s life, 
when she lies hoping that Paul will come to say at least farewell, is 
touching and well done. 

Paul is a legitimate descendant of Jane Eyre’s Mr. Rochester, and, 
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like his ancestor, is a surly, disagreeable, ungainly brute. Why have 
the Rochester family taken so strong a hold on the female imagina- 
tion? One of them can be found in almost every woman’s novel since 
Miss Bronte gave birth to that type of lady-killer. The reason, we 
think, is, — pace Susan Anthony and Mrs. Howe, — that “ every 
woman needs some one to keep her in order,” and they all know it. 
A woman without a man to manage her is “ unsexed and wofully 
astray.” Women like a master; we might even say that they like 
to be bullied by a masterful man. 

We thank the authoress for this, that her heroine is a real woman, 
with blood that tingles and pulses that throb, not the epicene creature 
who seems to have become the American ideal, in whom sex is of as 
little consequence as it is in mules ; who thinks there is something coarse 
in robust proportions and vigorous health; who prattles of “ purity ” 
and “ womanhood” and her “ great work.” We also thank her be- 
cause there is nothing didactic about her book, no purpose and no 
moral, unless it be this, “Do not let your pride and your little 
tempers spoil your happiness for life. 





5.— 1. Geschichte des Volkes Israel. Von Hetrricu Ewatrp. Sieben 
Biinder, Zweite und Dritte Ausg. Géttingen: in der Dieterischen 
Buchhandlung. 1858 — 64. 

2. The History of Israel. By Hernricn Ewatp, Professor of the 
University of Géttingen. Translated from the German. Edited, 
with a Preface and Appendix, by Russert Martineau, M. A., 
Professor of Hebrew in Manchester New College, London. Vols. 
I. and II. Second Edition, revised and continued to the Commence- 
ment of the Monarchy. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1869. 

3. The Same. Translated from the German. Edited by J. Estiin 
Carpenter, M. A. Vols. III. and IV., corresponding to Vol. III. of 
the original. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1871. 

4. The Life of Jesus Christ. By H. Ewarp. Translated and edited 
by Ocravivs Grover, B. D., Fellow of Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co. London: Bell and 
Daldy. 1865. 


Tue English translation of Ewald has now been carried far enough 
to give us confidence that it will be completed with the thorough excel- 
lence that marked its beginning. We are glad that the general reader 
who cannot read German has the means of becoming a learner under 
the highest Biblical authority, and that the average theological student 
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has lost his main excuse for neglecting to study the Old Testament. It 
is unfortunate that we have had to go so long without a thorough his- 
tory of the people of Israel. Dean Milman confessed the inadequacy 
of his serviceable but brief work, and the absurdly pretenti®us volume 
of Isaac M. Wise has found its proper obscurity. Dean Stanley’s rhe- 
torical lectures, inspired rather by an appreciation of the historic present 
than the historic past, may have served the turn of affairs in the Estab- 
lished Church of England ; but, notwithstanding the fact that their author 
follows Ewald, they take halting steps in historical science, and are 
now valuable chiefly as milk for those who cannot digest the meat of 
Ewald. 

When Ewald published the first volume of his great history, he 
wrote :— 

“ We have now in the broad light of day to complete (what the best Fa- 
thers of the Church began) a philosophic history, the certainty and truth of 
which shall ultimately attract all alike, Jews and Mohammedans as well as 
Christians, scholars as well as soldiers and kings.” (Trans., Vol. I. p. 203.) 

This task has been fulfilled for some years; but most readers have 
been confined to such brief and dry abridgments of his theory of the 
seven narrators of the Pentateuch and Joshua as are to be found in Bible 
dictionaries, to such mildly tempered modifications of his treatment of 
the course of the more established history since Abraham as are furnished 
by Dean Stanley’s lectures, and to the curiously wooden translation, by 
Mr. Glover, of the fifth volume, containing the life of Christ. Now that 
Mr. Carpenter has added, with equally distinguished success, two more 
volumes to the two that Mr. Martineau edited for a thirsty and grateful 
public, their readers can get a good view of the bold and positive sweep 
of Ewald’s history. Ewald deserves a title which he gives to some of 
the Biblical writers; he is a prophetic historian. Not without the 
prophet’s faults of temper and a habit of absolute dogmatism about un- 
certainties, he yet ranks among the highest historians for accuracy and 
thoroughness of detail, with breadth and firmness of grasp. While he 
adds also to his special power of historical appreciation, remarkable mi- 
nuteness of philological learning, and a grammarian’s system, he yet 
possesses an insight into the character of individuals and of nations, a 
deep moral judgment, a lofty religious sentiment, and an imaginative 
power, which are truly prophetic. Indeed we want a prophet to write 
the history of prophets. And we have waited a great while for an 
Ewald. ‘To be a prophet in these days of science and free international 
criticism requires all that was needed in Judea of religious genius, spirit- 
ual knowledge, experience in character, and faith in God ; and besides 
this an intellectual genius yet higher, as the brains of this age are fuller ; 
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a spiritual knowledge more varied, since the Gentiles have become listen- 
ers; experience in character more delicate, as both saints and sinners 
are gentler; and a faith which has not feared to be hospitable to specu- 
lative doubts in the many mansions of the Maker of sceptics and their 
fathers the dogmatists. To be also an historian, whose authority about the 
doings of time shall equal his testimony to eternal principles, the prophet 
must have all the learning of his age about his special science, and must 
know well its relations to all knowledge. We are not so much in the 
habit of praising men as to fear that our admiration of Ewald shall be 
deemed excessive if we can induce the sceptical to read his work. 

The stand-point from which Ewald proceeds to form his view of the 
Biblical records is free and unbiassed. He has not even the bias of 
learning which hampers what he contemptuously calls the Latin-and- 
Greek scholars. Since he is also an Orientalist, he does not treat us to 
the familiar tune of three strings about the law of the Romans, the 
philosophy of the Greeks, and the religion of the Jews, —a melody, alas, 
to which too many of us are confined! While he finds the steady de- 
velopment of the true religion in Israel, he knows whence the Hebrews 
came, and his accounts of the antecedents of the word “ Elohim,” which 
finally came to mean the one God, and of the various points of contact 
between the religion of Jahveh and the ethnic religions are very fair 
and clear. Although a profound believer in the inspiration of men, he 
does not hesitate — indeed, he does not think of hesitating — to make 
it plain that he does not believe that the Spirit of God has ever been 
harnessed with manuscripts. 


’ “On whatever stage,” he says, “Hebrew tradition thus introduces the 
Deity acting and incarnating itself in history, it undoubtedly is always mythic 
on those occasions, taking that word in its largest acceptation ; and it is of no 
use to deny that in this it approaches the style and nature of heathen my- 
thologies. Pure religion imparts to it a sensitive dread of false, or even too 
gross, views of the Deity, as well as of dangerous confusion of the divine and 
human, and — even where it makes these attempts to introduce the imme- 
diate agency of the Deity — inspires it with that beautiful considerateness 
and reserve which are perhaps nowhere so necessary as here. As it thus 
preserves the true dignity of the Divinity through all these perilous attempts, 
its choicest productions may serve us as a model, and afford a standard to 
determine how far a pure religion may venture to make sensuous represen- 
tations of the Deity. And because the Gfteek term myth is inseparably con- 
nected with the whole system of heathenism, and means not story about God, 
but story about the gods, therefore we avoid it in Biblical subjects, and rather 
speak, when we must, of sacred, or, better, of divine tradition.” (Trans., Vol. 
I, pp. 40, 41.) 


History, however, being not only the expression of the historian’s 
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views for his own sake, or for the sake of the truth, but also an attempt to 
communicate his ideas about the truth to his readers, Ewald adds here 
and there a paragraph adapted to reassure those who are quick to be 
startled at broad investigations of the human element of religious his- 
tory, and to restore a healthy positive tone to such critics as are prone 
to nothing but “ sad doubts” so soon as they have made the amazing 
discovery that their school text-books and their Bibles are not infallible. 


“ We cannot doubt, however,” he says, “ how to treat the tradition of the 
Old Testament in our investigations of history. When an account is called 
tradition, the name does not determine from what sources the story may be 
derived, nor what foundation it may have. Historical research is to supply 
this deficiency. Tradition has its roots in actual facts ; yet it is not absolutely 
history, but has a peculiar character and a value of its own. Hebrew tradi- 
tion possesses all the charms that belong to that of the other aspiring nations 
of antiquity, and, in addition, the altogether peculiar excellence of being 
filled and sustained by the spirit of a higher religion; nay, of even having 
become in part the vehicle for ite ,reat truths. We must acknowledge and 
appreciate this excellence in itsei., but we cannot use it for strict history 
without investigating its historical significance. Jt is absurd entirely to neglect 
its use for historical purposes, and to consider the duty of science to be to ex- 
press sad doubts of its truth ; thereby depriving ourselves out of mere folly of 
the most comprerensive means of searching out a great portion of history. It is 
rather our duty to take tradition just as it expects to be taken, — to use it only as 
a means for discovering what the real facts once were.” (Trans., Vol. I. p. 44.) 


Having started thus freely, rationally, conscientiously, and reverently, 
the peculiarity of Ewald’s treatment of the general course of the his- 
tory is that he has no pet dogmas to enforce, and no particularly hated 
dogmas to deny. He is absorbed in the facts which he can clearly 
discern, and in the distant and hazy sight of facts which he cannot 
approach, and in the uncertain yet indispensable traces of facts which 
were something, and which he must know negatively, if not positively, 
in order to satisfy his eager interest and to be perfectly true to his 
subject. He has really read and thought himself into the Old Testa- 
ment times. As he goes along hot with the sweat of Egypt, and reek- 
ing with the blood of Canaan, he now and then, with Moses and the 
prophets, gets away on a mountain or into the wilderness and reflects 
and generalizes upon the meaning of the swarm of facts about him. 
But his generalizations, while treating of God, are religious rather than 
theological, while treating of Church and State are wise rather than 
technically philosophic. Ewald seems to feel that the time has not yet 
come in our knowledge for a fusion of the philosophical, scientific, and 
historical departments. Here we see how the historical element 
steadies and modifies the prophetic element of his genius. As an his- 
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torian he minds his own business ; if he were only a prophet he would 
not. Yet his spiritual elevation saves him from what we have always 
regarded as a vulgarity in Gibbon, — the way of being too knowing, 
and of lording it over the masses of the past with a pen. Ewald writes 
of the men of history as he talks with men now. He looks down, not 
upon, but to, the common people, he looks up to his superiors, and he 
looks into the eyes of his equals in the Old Testament, not as if he 
were in his study, in a Christian church, or in a lecture-room, not seem- 
ing to look backward, but standing in the past and looking forward with 
the leaders, or looking at everything in general or at nothing in par- 
ticular, with the common Hebrews as they spent their ordinary days 
and went through extraordinary crises without expecting to be ana- 
lyzed, summed up, classified, and indexed by ready writers for libraries, 
or even to have their family names pronounced with veneration by the 
congregations in churches dedicated to their Messiah and victorious 
over their descendants. 

We shall give a brief account of some of the chief parts of Ewald’s 
work as nearly in the translated words of the author as shall be con- 
sistent with a clear and continuous review ; for there can be no better 
introduction for an authority destined to have so great an influence than 
a careful selection of passages which show of themselves the character 
of the work to which they belong. 

Ewald supposes that Israel knew and used the art of writing in Egypt 
before Moses, and in the remains of the earliest writings he finds a 
reaction against the unrestrained form of tradition in respect to definite 
form and fixed limits : — 

“ It is probable that the cognate nations possessed not only the art of writ- 
ing, but an historical literature also before Israel did. .... The more surely, 
therefore, might historical composition in Israel—even if certain crude 
attempts at it had not been made before —have been rapidly developed after 
the great days of Moses and Joshua; and it is incontrovertible that after 
Moses a Hebrew historiography of momentous import could, and actually did, 
develop itself. How it advanced, however, and what phases it passed through 
in the course of centuries, is in the main only to be gathered from an investi- 
gation of the documents themselves. For the accurate appreciation of this 
portion of Hebrew literature shows, indeed, that its history is most closely 
connected with that of the general development of the nation, and that the 
image of the progress of all national efforts and conditions is clearly reflected 
in the special product of its mind.” (Trans., Vol. I. pp. 52, 53.) 

“ But the height of the support and treatment in consequence of which 
Hebrew historiography stands so alone in antiquity, and serves for us, too, as 
a perpetual model, remained the sole highest point which it both strove after 
and attained. This forms at once its genuine glory and its immortal mean- 
ing, which one should never ignore ; but as it lays claim to no more, it would be 
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folly to bestow upon it any other. That it sought out and faithfully used the 
most reliable sources is a matter of course, a consequence of its universal ten- 
dency to plain truth and Divine earnestness ; but to what may be called, in a 
strict sense, erudition, it never raised itself”’ (Trans., Vol. I. p. 55.) 


With regard to the anonymous character of the historical books : — 


“Tt is a matter of very little importance, indeed, when looked at from the 
simplest point of view, who is the first to write down a well-known story or 
tradition The case is quite different with the prophets; their name, 
nay, their life, must at once guarantee their word. Hence there is no portion 
of the Bible in which the names of the authors have, on the whole, been so 
faithfully preserved.” But “as soon as ever it becomes very difficult to 
search out the whole historical truth, and there is a deeper appreciation of 
that difficulty, then individuals must devote themselves specially to that in- 
vestigation, and the historical view which thus proceeds from a person who 
has examined the whole subject is necessarily referred to him, and to the 
authority of his name... . . We may, in this respect, affirm that the non- 
namelessness of the historian is the beginning of historical science.” (Trans., 
Vol. I. pp. 56, 57.) 

“ But here we arrive at one of the most memorable phenomena of the en- 
tire ancient Hebrew literature, which extends far beyond the range of the 
historical books, and hitherto has been but little regarded. In order to ap- 
preciate it in a manner proportioned to its importance, we must think ourselves 
back into the times when there was a great mass of scattered anonymous writ- 
_ ings on the same subject in circulation, and when it was no easy task even to 
bring them together, and still less so to collect them properly. . . . . Tolerably 
early the skilful compounding of many such works into one new one must 
have been raised into a special art; for, in fact, there needed not simply the 
will, but also considerable ability and dexterity to effect such a compilation ; 
skilfully to work over materials, to weigh the mutually contradictory, and by 
the aid of possibly numerous omissions and some connecting or explanatory 
additions, to blend the whole as far as possible, and to build up a new whole, 
whose origination from previous documents only a practised eye can discover. 
But this special art book-compounding must have been much practised in the 
nation of Israel as early as the tenth century, B. Cc It is certain, on 
closer investigation, that not merely the Pentateuch or Genesis, but almost the 
whole of the historical books, are traceable to distinct and still recognizable 
sources, though in most the combination has been so cleverly executed that 
one frequently experiences a difficulty in recognizing the rivetings. More- 
over, this art is exhibited in the first three Gospels and the Acts.” (Trans., 
Vol. I. pp. 59, 60.) 

“ The historical works contained in the Old Testament, which must be the 
chief sources of this history, are divided, both as to their character and their 
external order and arrangement, into three parts: 1, The books which are 
devoted to the description of the antiquity of the nation, or the period down 
to the time of the Judges; namely, the Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua; 
which, however, properly only form one work, and which (if we wished to 
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give them a collective name) might be called the Great Book of Origins, 
or of the Primitive History. 2. The books which describe the time of the 
Judges and Kings, down to the final destruction of Jerusalem; namely, 
the Book of Judges and the four Books of Kings (i. e. the two of Samuel 
and the two of Kings), to which we must add the Book of Ruth, which acci- 
dentally has received a place in the Hebrew Bible among the Hagiographa; 
all these likewise, on their last redaction, only formed one work, which 
might be appropriately called the Great Book of Kings. Each of these 
two great works, therefore, not only embraces a separate province, but, by a 
surprising coincidence, at the same time comprises one of the three great 
periods into which the entire history of the nation is divided by intrinsic 
character; and all critical investigation brings us to the conclusion that 
neither of them, in the state in which we find them, is a single work in the 
strict sense, but is to be regarded as a book in which a number of kindred 
accounts and representations of the same period have gathered round one 
central work, or rather, have attached themselves to it as closely as possible, 
just as, in the Psalter and Proverbs, a quantity of kindred matter has grad- 
ually gathered round the nucleus furnished by David’s songs and Solomon's 
proverbs. To these are to be added: 3. Those much later works which are 
placed together in the Hagiographa, namely, the Great Book of Universal 
History down to the Greek Times (the Chronicles with the Books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah), and the little Book of Esther. These are the three strata of 
historical books in the Old Testament, which moreover were completed and 
received into the canon in the same order of time. And as each of the three 
great works sprang, both as to origin and present shape, from peculiar and* 
independent tendencies of historical view and description, we find in them, 
when taken together and thoroughly appreciated in all their minutest parts, 
the exactest possible history of the dates and modifications of Hebrew histor- 
ical composition, from its rudiments, down through its fullest and ripest de- 
velopment to its complete decay.” (Trans., Vol. I. pp 61, 62). 

The Great Book of Origins is made up of the works of seven differ- 
ent authors. The first, whose prose is rough and hard as a stone, wrote 
the Book of the Wars of Jahveh, a collection of reminiscences of the 
victorious campaigns of Moses and Joshua. The second, more skilled 
in narrative composition and hence later, probably living in the first 
century after Moses, wrote the Biography of Moses. The third, 
living at the beginning of Samson’s jurisdiction, in an unquiet time, in 
which every one tried to secure himself by oral or written agreements 
with friends, and by binding compacts, wrote the Book of Covenants. 
The fourth, a Levite of the brilliant age of Solomon, whose aim was to 
survey, from the resting-place which that epoch had reached, the entire 
mass of historical matter in its greatest extent, and to trace it back up 
to the ultimate commencement of all creation, wrote the Book of 
Origins (or generations, as our English Bibles have it). 

“ As the Greeks and Persians, after the Persian war, embraced with fresh 
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delight the history of all nations and ages, and in a short time immensely ex- 
tended their historical survey, so this work endeavors to conceive of history 
in its widest extent, as certainly no earlier work had conceived of it. ... . 
But precisely because the work thus treated history from the Israelite point 
of view, perhaps for the first time in its widest extent, it sought to combine all 
the closer, and to discriminate all the finer, all its details. Accordingly, 
treating as it does of the great unwieldy mass of historical families, nations, 
or single persons, with reference to their rise and progress, it ventures to 
unite them all in a single great infinitely ramified pedigree, which has its root 
in the first man, a second progenitor after the deluge in Noah, and its young- 
est branches in the great contemporaries of the author and their families.” 
(Vol. I. pp. 78, 81). 

Ewald’s esteem for this author is shown by the following character- 
istic utterance with which he concludes his notice of the Book of 
Origins : — 

“ Lofty spirit, thou whose work has for centuries not irrationally had the 
fortune of being taken for that of thy great hero Moses himself, I know not 
thy name, and divine only from thy vestiges when thou didst live, and what 
thou didst achieve; but if these thy traces incontrovertibly forbid me to 
identify thee with him who was greater than thou, and whom thou thyself 
only desiredst to magnify according to his deserts, then see that there is no 
guile in me, nor any pleasure in knowing thee not absolutely as thou wert.” 
(Trans., Vol. I. p. 96.) 

The three following of the seven authors of the Great Book of Origins 
are called the “ Prophetical Narrators ” of the primitive history. They 
indulge in 
‘the great freedom of repeated narration, which so remarkably distinguishes 
the works of this age from the Book of Origins and the still older books ; for 
all legendary literature will endeavor the more to break through old restraints, 
and will move with the greater freedom the oftener it treats the same subject- 
matter ; but here it was espeeially the grandeur of prophetic truths that de- 
clared itself by means of the-freer exposition thus admitted.” (Trans., Vol. 
I. p. 97.) 

The first of the prophetic narrators is not called the fifth in the 
series, because. Ewald does not suppose, that the authors of the Wars of 
Jahveh and the Biography of Moses included in them the primitive his- 
tories properly so called; he is therefore called the third narrator of 
the primitive history, the authors of the Book of Covenants and the 
Book of Origins being the first two. This narrator's peculiar pre- 
eminence consists in his uncommonly high and distinct conception of 
the working of the prophetic and the divine spirit, which enters more or 
leSs prominently into most of his descriptions. This conception of the 
ancient history comes out strongest in the life of Moses (Num. xi. sq.), but 
the scheme of the life of Joseph also leads curiously to such a prophetic 
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truth (Gen. 1. 19, sq.) ; and the frequent introduction of the dream, and 
its prophetic significance, by which he is perceptibly distinguished from 
the other narrators, harmonizes well with this prophetic theory of his 
that pervades his whole history. This writer is supposed to have lived 
in the tenth or ninth century, 

“while such great prophets as Elijah and Joel were still active ; for his his- 
tory is like a reflex of the high prophetic activity of their times. Although 
passages like Rom. xi. sq. quite remind us of Joel, we prefer to assign to 
the northern kingdom a narrator who makes the life of Joseph the most bril- 
liant period of the patriarchal history, so that his work would have been to 
the kingdom of Israel very much what the Book of Origins was to that of 
Judah.” (Trans., Vol. I. p. 99.) 


The second prophetic narrator, being the fourth narrator of the 
primitive history, who wrote in the ninth or eight century, at the time of 
the greatest prophets, had a peculiar genius for actual creation, and 
“exhibits a culmination and mature development of all the intellectual 
powers and capacities of the ancient nation, which can hardly be surpassed.” 
(Trans., Vol. I. p. 100.) 

“« The language is essentially the fully developed prose style; but, from the 
author’s intellectual peculiarity in the treatment of history, it always inclines 
towards a prophetic loftiness of description, wherever the subject will at all 
allow of a more soaring flight, as at the call of Abraham and the other periods 
of this great hero’s life, at the call of Moses and his deeds in Egypt.” 

One consequence of this great freedom of description is, finally, that 
the historical distinctions of the various ages are more and more dropped 
in narration, and the ideas and colors of language current in the author’s 
age are, without much ceremony, transferred to the primitive times. 
This narrator also calls God from the first Jahveh. 

“ This variety of divine names in the primeval history is not without weight 
for the discrimination of its elements; but it presents only a single token, 
which must everywhere be judiciously interpreted and brought into harmony 
with all other indications ; for when adopted and insisted on without such 
careful judgment, it leads into great errors. Moreover, it is obvious that dif- 
ferent histories require the application of different laws.” (Trans., Vol. I. p. 
103, Note 1.) 

The third prophetic, being the fifth narrator of the primitive history, 
and the seventh and last of the series of the authors of the Great 
Book of Origins, is he from “whose hand proceeded the first great 
collection and working up of all previous sources of the primitive 
history, to whom therefore is to be referred the whole existing Peata- 
teuch, together with the Book of Joshua,” with the exception of some 
additions which were intercalated still later. In his compendium he 
omitted, transferred, and condensed passages from the early works. 
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“He was evidently determined mainly by the importance of a passage from 
the earlier books whether to insert or to omit it, or to abridge it more or less. 
Of slight repetitions and unprominent contradictions in the contents of the 
narrative he was but little afraid, still less of variety in the mere use of lan- 
guage. He preserves, accordingly, in the passages which he repeats from 
older books, the diversity of the names of God, Elohim, and Jahveh, in the 
main quite as . . . . he must have received it, though, agreeably to the pro- 
gress of his time, he himself calls God Jahveh by preference. . . . . As if he 
would bring prominently forward at the outset of the whole work that the 
two names in their ultimate significance are intrinsically but one, and that 
Jahveh is only more definite than Elohim, he of himself adds to the one 
name Jahveh the other Elohim, in the first passage which he borrows 
from the fourth narrator, Gen. ii, 5— iii.” (Trans., Vol. I. p. 114.) 


The Deuteronomist, writing from Egypt after the death of the good 
King Hezekiah, when the land was in the greatest danger from internal 
maladies, attempted most vigorously and emphatically to recommend 
the old law, altered and renovated in such a manner as to suit his 
times. 


“ The work of the Deuteronomist, or prophetic renovator and perfecter of 
the old law,” is “ a book which is in many respects tothe Old Testament what 
the Gospel of John is to the New, and which, though wearing an historical 
dress, still is widely removed from the circle of historical books.” (VI. p. 
117. 

“ \. book exerted a stronger influence both on the life of the people and 
on their literature than this, when in the ninth century peculiar circumstances 
rendered it the authoritative basis of the reformation under King Josiah.” 
(Vol. L. p. 128.) 

“ But it was inevitable that the same art of book-making, which was so 
active among the ancient people, and had been long practised especially on this 
domain of primeval history, should again be tried. It was held good to work in 
the book of the Deuteronomist into one of the earlier works. . . . . We can 
also clearly recognize the manner in which this last compiler, the true editor 
of the great historical book as it has reached us, proceeded. He left the 
work of the fifth narrator exactly as he found it, up to the section shortly 
before the death of Moses, to which the chief portion of the Deuteronomist’s 
work could suitably be attached. But since the latter . . . . had written the life 
of Joshua very briefly, the editor proceeded, after the death of Moses, on a 
freer plan, uniting the more detailed narrative given by the older work with 
the essential contents of the Deuteronomist’s, and so blending the two works 
completely into one. Jt was certainly this last editor who inserted the bless- 
ing of Moses (Deuteronomy xxxiii.), a passage which even yet stands quite 
disconnected. In this (v. 1) Moses is called for the first time ‘the Man of 
God.’ This name, in the two only passages of this great book where it occurs 
(here and in Joshua xiv. 6), indicates a different hand from that of the 
Deuteronomist. The very fact of the insertion of this passage enables us to 
recognize most distinctly a last editor, who, however, must have lived before 
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the end of the seventh century, or at all events before the destruction of 
Jerusalem (586 B. c. according to Ewald), and brought the work into its 
present and final form. For there is no single indication to lead us to any 
lower antiquity.” (Trans., Vol. I. p. 130.) 


Ewald’s chapters on chronology are ingenious, clear, and interesting ; 
and, although they bear the unfortunate stamp of his dogmatism, they 
are valuable. He thinks that, while tradition is not so apt to confuse 
periods as numbers, the chronology of an ancient people is not secure un- 
less it be proved to have used a continuous and fixed computation in 
specifying the order of events. During the whole period in which Israel 
flourished as a nation, no one era ever came into continuous and general 
use. But they were not without means of counting. Some means was 
necessary for the annual festivals and the entire calendar. This work 
was in antiquity in general, in Egypt especially, and doubtless in Israel, 
a duty of the priesthood. The Book of Origins begins the year with 
the first day of the Paschal month, thus dating from the Exodus; as 
the Romans counted their years from the expulsion of the Tarquins, long 
before the building of the city was adopted as the commencement of their 
era. At least, when the laws of the Sabbatical and Jubilee years were 
carried out, and this certainly occurred immediately on the conquest of 
the country, a fixed chronology must have been established, and at that 
time the year of the Exodus may very probably have been taken as the 
commencement of an era. This method, however, does not seem to 
have been employed for civil documents, nor do we find it in the ordi- 
nary histories by writers less learned than the priestly author of the Book 
of Origins. Hence many points in the Old Testament chronology are 
more or less uncertain. For the whole early history the numbers given 
in the Book of Origins —the 480 years after and the 430 years before 
the Exodus — form the axis upon which everything turns, and upon the 
reliability of which everything hangs. To establish or to correct such 
a chronology, however, a comparison is necessary with the contempo- 
raneous history of some other nation. Israel, in the time of her inde- 
pendence, was too proud to use the Phenician, Egyptian, or Babyloni- 
an chronology, and her literary culture was too rudimentary to give them 
a collateral mention. The so-called synchronisms in the Book of Kings 
were imparted by the learned after the total destruction of the Northern 
kingdom. Ezekiel, the earliest Hebrew writer, employing a non-Israelite 
chronology, — while living in the middle of the Babylonian captivity, — 
yet scarcely ventured to put it in front of his work. For the later half 
of the history of Israel, there are many points of comparison with 
Pheenician, Assyrian, Chaldean, and Greek ; but-for the first half, the 
period before David and Solomon, these sources, so far as we yet know 
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them, fail us almost totally. At present, therefore, the Egyptian chro- 
nology alone possesses for both divisions of the history considerable, and 
for the earlier unrivalled, importance. Genealogies are of some assist- 
ance, but from abbreviations which were common, and from political com- 
motions and the dispersion of the people, they are uncertain. Another 
difficulty is, that numbers are especially liable to be mistaken and 
changed by the-transcriber. We must be satisfied, then, if only from 
the actual commencement of the history of Israel as a nation we can 
lay down a chronology correct in all its general features. 

Ewald thinks that the Hebrew conception of the earliest traditional 
life corresponds to the four ages of heathen mythology. Adam repre- 
sents the golden age, Noah the silver, the patriarchs the brazen, and 
Moses and Joshua the beginning of the iron age. 


“On looking through the data concerning the lives of persons in the four 
ages down to the time of Moses and the Conquest, we discover the prevailing 
view to be that which assumes from 120 to 140 years as the extreme 
limit of human life in the existing epoch; for just as the men of the Third 
Age were conceived as far outliving that term, in the Fourth, Joseph dies at 
110, Levi at 137, Kohath at 133, Amram at 137, his sons Aaron and Moses 
at 120, Joshua, like his progenitor Joseph, somewhat below the Levites, at 
110: with other indications of the same view. Now from this Fourth Age, 
to determine by successive proportionate augmentation the possible years of 
human life in the earlier ages, the number 125 was evidently taken as the 
basis of the Fourth, from which, by repeatedly doubling the number, 1000 
was reached as the ultimate limit: 125, 250, 500, 1000. Thus was prescribed 
to every historical personage, according to the age in which he lived, a max- 
imum length of life which might not be exceeded. If the Hebrew conception 
went in this assumption somewhat beyond the most ancient Hindu, which 
adopted the proportion 100, 200, 300, 400, on the other hand it always re- 
mained free from the extravagant extensions of these numbers into which the 
later Hindu traditions fell.” (Trans., Vol. I. p. 275.) 


The records of the time of the patriarchs Ewald calls the preliminary 
history. The following passage will indicate his view of the migration 
of Abraham : — 


“ Little as we are able to prove all the details of that migration from the 
North towards Egypt, which probably continued for centuries, it may with 
great certainty be conceived as on the whole similar to the gradual advance 
of many other northern nations; as of the Germans towards Rome, and of 
the Turks in these same regions in the Middle Ages, who also were often 
sought as allies, or otherwise in one way or another as brave protectors... . . 
If this, then, was the true character of these migrations, we can see that they 
might last for centuries, and that nothing less than the forcible rearrangement 
of the political relations of Canaan through the Mosaic kingdom of Israel put 
a final stop to the dependence of Canaan on the influences of the northeast ; 
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for Chushan-Rishathaim, who shortly after Joshua, issuing from Mesopotamia, 
subdued Canaan, is the last ruler of this kind for many centuries. Further, 
we now understand that Abraham’s name can designate only one of the 
most important and oldest of the Hebrew immigrations.” (Trans., Vol. I. 
p- 310.) 

Ewald thinks that it would be a violation of history to understand 
Abraham and his family alone by the Hyksos people. The Hyksos he 
supposes to comprehend all the various tribes, some small and some 
great, which were generally united only by their common Hebrew 
origin, and at that particular time also by a common movement south- 
ward ; some of whom pressed forward into Egypt, others established 
themselves in Canaan and the adjacent countries, probably with many 
shiftings backward and forward, of which now only some faint reminis- 
cences can with difficulty be traced; Abraham being only one among 
many leaders of these tribes. This view is actually confirmed by other 
indications. 


“ The Midianites and the Kenites, for instance, from whom Moses (as will 
be afterwards shown) received so much assistance in his exertions for Israel, 
may themselves, according to Manetho’s account, have belonged to the 
Hyksos formerly expelled from Egypt, and have assisted Moses the more 
zealously on this account.” (Trans., Vol. I. p. 396.) 


The settlement of the Israelites in Egypt at the time of Joseph was 
an honorable act of undertaking to occupy the northeastern frontier of 
Egypt for the defence of the country and for their own advantage. 
Israel was a sturdy people, who during the most of the four hundred 
and thirty years of their Egyptian residence suffered neither slavery 
nor oppression, and their final revolt was against a system of enforced 
service of the nation of which they were auxiliaries, that had lasted 
not much more than half a century. One proof that the time of their 
grievous oppression had been short is the vigor of their rebellion. 


“That Moses was a prophet at the time when, overcome by a righteous 
but too vehement indignation, he slew the Egyptian and had to fly from 
Egypt, is not conceivable in any strict sense. Ancient tradition itself deems 
him a prophet only from the moment of his solitude at Sinai, when he was 
suddenly and irresistibly transported by an overpowering fire of Divine reve- 
lation. But the high importance of Moses in the history of the world lies 
most of all in the fact that he became a prophet, and from that moment acted 
as a prophet for his whole remaining life. . .. . He was indeed leader, law- 
giver, and worker of miracles to his people, but all these additional attributes 
fade before the primary one, that he was a prophet... . . There is no notion 
more preposterous than that prophecy always took the same form among the 
ancient Israelites. . . . « But however great” its “ modifications may be, some 
form must exist in prophecy as its permanent element, which determines its 
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peculiar life, and only grants it varying expression as the external objects 
change with which it comes in contact. This inner form is the impulse of 
religion to reveal her own truth; hence in its every stage and vicissitude, 
and consequently in this its earliest and most rigid form, prophecy cannot 
be understood without a knowledge of the nature of religion.” (Trans., 
Vol. II. pp. 47, 48.) 

“ But again, religion is concerned not merely with beholding the Divine, 
but also with the nature of what is beheld. Everything was so prepared on 
the soil of Egypt, then thrilled with the most startling antagonisms of nation- 
ality and religion, that a distinct opposition to the fully developed Egyptian 
corruptions of itself rendered an advance to a higher, nay, to an eternally 
true religion possible. On every soil thus prepared the most surprising 
truths germinate with ease, their very opposites conspiring to force them 
upwards; and in the Egyptian nation just at that time there may have been a 
powerful movement extending far beyond Moses and his people for the founda- 
tion of a better religion as the basis of a higher life. But how few are able 
amid storms and passions really to perceive the truths invisibly germinating 
on such a soil, to discern them by the Divine light, and to carry them out 
with a Divine confidence! That the eye of Moses discerned them, that it 
therefore suffered itself to be opened by the Divine Spirit to discern them, 
constitutes the immeasurable significance of his life.’ (Trans., Vol. II. pp. 
59, 51.) 

We have thus attempted to give, chiefly by striking, characteristic, 
and suggestive passages from the work itself, a general view of the 
motive, method, and spirit of Ewald’s history. To skip to the third 
volume and enter into a few details, we would call attention to the 
author’s masterly treatment of Solomon and his age. The history of 
Saul and David we should like to dwell upon in order to show how 
much more justly and fully than ever before the characters of these 
heroes and the importance of the work of each have been described. 
But the view of Solomon’s relation to religion, and of the people’s atti- 
tude towards him, is rarer and needs to be compared with the common 
notions of that monarch’s decline, and of the fall of his general policy 
under the feeble administration of Rehoboam. When Solomon came 
to the throne, 


“the monarchy had fully solved its lower problems, — it had made the coun- 
try powerful, the kingdom strong, and the people peaceful and industrious ; 
but for this very reason, during the long peace, all the higher problems in- 
volved in the national life of a civilized people pressed upon it with increasing 
force.” (Trans., Vol. III. p. 288.) 

“ A greater freedom in religion was the necessity of theage. It can, indeed, 
by no means be shown from ancient authorities that Solomon, even in advanced 
life, ever left the religion of Jahveh, and with his own hand sacrificed to 
heathen gods, All traces of contemporary history extant testify to the con- 
trary ; and we still find an express statement that upon the altar which he 
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erected to Jahveh he sacrificed thrice during the year (at the three great 
festivals) with all the solemnity which was only becoming in a king such as 
he. 1 Kings ix. 25. But we must reflect that under him the kingdom of 
Israel had the strongest tendency to become an imperial power, and emanci- 
pate itself completely from all its ancient limitations. But in a prosperous 
empire, and especially in one which seeks its well-being in peace and com- 
merce, the toleration of diverse religions is absolutely indispensable, for a 
government of this nature cannot desire any sudden change in the various 
tendencies and views of the people. Still less will it desire to destroy them 
with violence; and thus every form of religion was, without doubt, tolerated 
within the wide circumference of Solomon’s kingdom. . . . . In fact, even in 
that early period, under the wise Solomon, a legal tolerance of different relig- 
ions had a tendency to spring up, which the true religion would undoubtedly 
have to permit as soon as it became more distinctly conscious of its own na- 
ture, and against which, in our own day and in countries west of the Niemen, 
no one feels called upon to act, excepting Jesuits and persons of similar senti- 
ments. Undoubtedly the religion of Jahveh was at that time, in some respects, 
too weak to rely wholly upon itself without any external support. . . . . But 
if Solomon’s rule had not already, through other causes, somewhat estranged 
from him the national feeling, who can tell what might not have been success- 
fully and permanently achieved in this age of wisdom. But now, as this in- 
novation was carried through by the sole exercise of the royal prerogative, 
many of the stricter believers, cherishing the memory of their early history, 
and the glorious days of the past, were soon led to‘regard this freedom of the 
philosophic king with gathering dislike, as the increasing laxity of the national 
life caused in many a growing indifference, even towards what was essential 
in the ancient religion. In this way, also, Solomon undoubtedly alienated the 
hearts of many of his subjects; and there sprung up silently two parties 
which, in the later history, stand out with increasing distinctness and abrupt- 
ness, — one party favoring this innovation, and hence easily giving way to the 
admission of looser heathen customs into Israel, and the other resolutely op- 
posed to the whole movement. Under a rule so powerful and brilliant as 
Solomon’s, such a change in the national life could only gradually make itself 
felt, and the evils accruing to the religion of Jahveh from the growing freedom 
did not fully manifest themselves until a later period. After they had been 
long laid bare during the course of centuries, the Deuteronomic redactor of 
the history treated this point as if the heart of the once wise king had, in his 
old age, been drawn away from the religion of Jahveh into idolatry by his 
numerous heathen wives.” — 1 Kings xi. 1-10. (Trans., Vol. IIL. pp. 296 — 299.) 

Ewald then shows how the sturdy vigor of the people, impelled by 
its religious fervor and directed by its religious narrowness, and by its 
love of barbarous freedom, although it had helped Israel to leave 
Egypt successfully, led her also to the damaging mistake of breaking 
with David’s house, which was civilizing her. She could not long 
endure the rude beginnings of civilization in the taxes and compulsory 
service of Solomon and Rehoboam, and preferred to run the risk of 
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an attempted reaction to times which could not be imitated without 
anachronous barbarism. 


“ The general feeling, accordingly, might be expressed in the two asser- 
tions: 1, That the monarchy, as developed towards the close of Solomon’s 
life, could not stand; and, 2, that, on the other hand, it must be carried 
back to such principles as had prevailed say in Samuel's time. With this 
the prophets, so far as we know, were in accord ; and all the better minds in 
Israel probably shared their sentiments. But if we try to imagine the state 
of affairs in reference to the special means or instruments by which this object 
might ultimately be attained, this passage in the ancient history will be 
found the best adapted (if taken along with the true greatness of prophecy 
in those centuries) to exhibit clearly the earthly limits which it was not yet 
able to break through, . . . . In the last years of Solomon’s life, and im- 
mediately afterwards, even prophets of Jahveh, whom we have no right to 
regard as false prophets, might urge the disruption, because the higher bless- 
ing of the true religion and of the human rule answering to this, a blessing 
which in Israel always remained the supreme concealed power, determining 
and deciding everything else, ran at that time the risk of being set aside by 
a further one-sided development of the monarchy, But on this very account 
the disruption, like every schism, remained a great evil; and whether it was 
ever again to be remedied during Israel's independent national life, or whether 
the preservation of the spiritual blessings of the people must finally involve 
the destruction of all its earthly blessings, could be known only when the 
wholly different movements which were involved in the disruption should 
have attained their full development.” (Trans., Vol. III. pp. 310 - 314.) 

An account of Ewald’s treatment of the New Testament history 
would require more space than is at present at our disposal. We will 
only say that, while it is remarkably able in its general conception, and 
even original in much of its development, it yet lacks the unequalled 
freshness of his Old Testament history, and is obscured here and there 
by a reflection from common ecclesiastical views which lose their power 
over his mind whenever he gets back of the Maccabees. It is impor- 
tant to know that Ewald thinks John to have been the author of the 
Fourth Gospel. His treatment of miracles, however, is uncertain. 

Ewald’s German style, while not obscure to those who have become 
used to it, may nevertheless be said to add yet another difficulty to the 
study of the history of Israel. It is also peculiarly difficult to translate. 
But we have to congratulate Mr. Martineau, Mr. Carpenter, and their 
coadjutors upon their remarkable success, not only in presenting the 
contents of the work accurately and clearly, but also in catching the 
best traits, even some of the charms of Ewald’s own original manner. 
Indeed, the chief difficulty of Ewald’s style becomes one of its chief at- 
tractions to a constant reader. He writes less like a member of a class 
than any historian we have read. His whole life is thrown before us 
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amidst the philology, chronology, science, art, politics, and religion of 
his history, and the story, with his views and feelings about every part, 
even the least parts of it, is told with a rush of diction which, without 
being very diffuse, is so extraordinarly suggestive that superficial read- 
ers often mistake what is the genuine expression of a true, deep, and 
powerful historic sense for mere enthusiasm for his personal opinion. 

We expect that Ewald’s view will have a great influence upon 
American students of the Bible, leading the more narrow of the 
“Orthodox” to respect historical science and to accept some of its 
most evident results, and leading the more negative or indifferent 
“ Liberals” to be ashamed of neglecting a history that teaches the 
need of more liberality than is found in New England, and to stady 
the ancient records, not with the mere local purpose of refuting the 
dogmas of ignorance or exclusive traditionalism, but with a positive aim 
to discover the historic truth, and to learn definitely what can be known, 
and what cannot be known, and why ; and also whether we may expect to 
learn more, and whence, and how. It is also interesting to look forward 
to the interest in the writings of the Old Testament as a literature which 
will probably be awakened especially by Ewald’s chapters on the liter- 
ary progress of Israel. Another most desirable effect the book should 
have, — the elevation of the religious view of history to that point 
where alone it can be in harmony with science, the recognition of 
Divine revelation all over the world. This position, so far from 
lowering, exalts the mission of Israel, and, what is of yet wider 
significance, if not of greater importance, this position is the only one 
which can induce men who know and understand the history of the 
world to worship the God of Israel. 


6.— Dictionary of American Biography, including Men of the Time. 
By Francis S. Drake. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1872. 
8vo. pp. xvir[x], 1019. 


For this book there was both room and call. Its only predecessor 
and competitor, Allen’s “American Biographical Dictionary,” which 
confines itself to North America, and omits all notice of contemporaries, 
was published in the latest edition fifteen years ago, —a period of time 
which, perhaps, more than any other in our history, has witnessed “ the 
sudden making of splendid names.” For accounts of persons not regis- 
tered by Allen, the inquirer, until now, has been forced to consult 
various general or special authorities, such as the New American 
Cyclopedia and its annual supplements, Allibone’s Dictionary of 
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Authors, Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia of American Literature, Lanman’s 
Dictionary of Congress, Sprague’s Annals of the American Pulpit, and 
many other similar works; or to refer to individual biographies, if, 
happily for him, such are to be found. 

To fill up this interval, and to bring within the grasp of a single 
volume the whole continent, with all its living men of mark, was the 
main task which Mr. Drake set himself to perform. Ever since its 
publication we have bad occasion to make daily use of his Dictionary, 
and have not infrequently tested the accuracy of its figures and facts 
by the aid of an uncommonly choice collection of biographical and 
genealogical works. It has, on the whole, borne remarkably well such 
tests as we have applied, and merits hearty commendation for the ful- 
ness, freshness, and general trustworthiness of its information. In 
repeated instances we have found in it what we have elsewhere sought 
for diligently but in vain. There are, in short, not many single books 
on our table which we consult more frequently ; there are very few we 
could so ill afford to spare. But while we gladly recognize the merits 
of the work, and even feel a sort of personal indebtedness to its author, 
we do not mean to praise it without qualification or discrimination. It 
has, as a matter of course, deficiencies and imperfections as well as ex- 
cellences. Some of each of these we proceed to notice. 

And, first, its comprehensiveness is striking. While Allen’s book 
contains less than seven thousand names (very many of them of little 
or no account), this embraces upwards of ten thousand, selected for the 
most part with excellent discretion; but the quantity of matter in 
Drake is much larger than the mere difference between these figures 
would imply. Though he has made a legitimate and judicious use of 
Allen’s labors, he has by no means built upon Allen’s foundation. 
Well skilled in what Dickens calls “ the two great sciences of conden- 
sation and rejection,” and avoiding the temptation to homiletic digres- 
sion which was the good doctor’s easily besetting sin, he has given us, 
in nearly an equivalent number of pages, — due allowance being made 
for the typographical differences in the two works, —a vastly larger 
amount of really valuable biographical memoranda. Yet a scrutinizing 
examination would bring to light many strange omissions and incon- 
sistencies, and even a casual inspection would be likely to reveal some 
of them. If Paterfamilias, desirous of reading his daily paper intelli- 
gently, should look for some notice of Governor Gratz Brown, his quest 
would be fruitless ; if he wanted to learn what he could about President 
Baez of Hayti, he would find here a sufficiently full and correct ac- 
count, but he would consult the book in vain for any sketch of that 
honest magistrate’s troublesome rival, General Cabral; it would tell 
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him enough about the late James Fisk, Jr., but nothing whatever about 
those equally well-known gentlemen, Mr. William M. Tweed, Mr. 
Richard B. Connolly, and Mr. A. Oakey Hall. What will our friends 
in the neighboring Dominion say to the omission of Sir William Fen- 
wick Williams, “the hero of Kars,” a Nova Scotian by birth, and for 
some time the commander-in-chief of her Majesty's forces in British 
North America? Is it not fair, too, for them to expect to find ina 
work which lays claim to special fulness in “the departments of indus- 
try and inventions,” some sketch of such a man as James Hodges, the 
builder of that triumph of engineering skill, the Victoria Bridge? 
Among the names we have had occasion’ to look for, and have been 
disappointed in not finding, the following are taken quite at random: 
August Belmont; Captain C. F. Hall, the arctic explorer; Profes- 
sor Ezra Abbot; General D. P. Strother, better known under the 
pseudonyme of “ Porte Crayon” (his name is given, however, in the 
introductory “ Key to Assumed Names,” as are the names of other 
writers of whom no notice is taken in the body of the work); Pro- 
fessor Schele de Vere; Don Rafael Maria Baralt, the Venezuelan 
historian and poet; the Honorable John Sandfield Macdonald; Miss 
Tennie C. Claflin; Mrs. Victoria C. Woodhull; Mr. Mark M. Pomeroy. 
More striking examples than these might be given, and the list might 
be extended indefinitely, were we bent on unfriendly criticism. Such, 
however, is not our purpose. When the faithful reaper comes from 
the harvest, . bringing his full sheaves with him, the gleaner who has 
followed his footsteps, and has been fortunate enough to find some ears 
of golden grain, has surely no reason to boast of his small gatherings. 
While, therefore, we could wish that Mr. Drake had left out no name 
which the users of his book might reasonably look for with the expec- 
tation of finding it, and while we are of the opinion that a slight in- 
crease of the dimensions of his printed page, aud a more rigid conden- 
sation, would have enabled him to include with advantage, and within 
his present limits, many names which he has designedly rejected, we 
are so far from being disposed to quarrel with him for what he has left 
undone, that we thank him heartily for what he has given us, and shall 
wait desiringly for the additions we trust he will yet make in a future 
edition. 

“ The utility of such a work,” as our author justly observes, “ must 
depend mainly upon its correctness.” That he has labored with patient 
assiduity to attain “ this all-important object,” we make no doubt; and 
that he has now and then failed to do so needs, perhaps, no other 
apology than the nature of the undertaking will furnish. A friend calls 
our attention to the fact that John Walley is said to have been born in 
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Barnstable in 1644, whereas he was really born in London, though he 
came to this country before his father, who did not arrive here until 
1663. A reference to Savage’s admirable Genealogical Dictionary — 
which, strange to say, does not appear in the preliminary “ Index to 
Authorities” — would have prevented the commission of this mis- 
take. On page 20, Doctor William Allen is erroneously said to 
have been “ made pres. of Dartm. Coll. in 1817.” He is not enrolled 
as such in the catalogues of that institution, and was in fact at no time 
its president, though he was placed at the head of the short-lived 
“ Dartmouth University,” so called, which grew out of the conflict 
between the State of New Hampshire and the trustees of the college. 
On page 145 we are told that the late Alexander M. Burrill “aided in 
compiling ‘ Worcester’s Dictionary,” a statement as unaccountable as it 
is incorrect. In the notice of “ Lartigue, James” (more fully and prop- 
erly Jean Jacques), it is said that, on the Ist of February, 1820, that 
excellent prelate was “ made suffragan of Quebec and bishop of Fel- 
messa in Lycia.” Here are imprecision and positive error, both of 
which faults might easily have been avoided. At the date just given, 
the English government, while permitting Roman Catholic bishops to 
exercise episcopal functions within the British Empire, refused to allow 
the assumption by them of ecclesiastical titles derived from places in 
the British possessions. The Reverend M. Lartigue was therefore 
made titular “ Bishop of Telmesse,” or Telmessus, in Asia Minor, — 
there is no such place anywhere as Felmessa,—and was .appointed 
suffragan to Bishop Plessis of Quebec, being assigned to the quasi 
diocese of Montreal. He was not consecrated, however, until the 21st 
of July, 1821. Blemishes like these are undoubtedly regrettable, but 
“no work of such multiplicity,” as Doctor Johnson justly says, was ever 
free from some “ wild blunders and risible absurdities”; and as we 
know of no biographical dictionary more free from error than this, we 
shall follow the advice of Horace, and shall continue to use it and to 
speak well of it until it is superseded by a better one. 

It has been objected to the work that it is not very “readable.” 
This must be granted; but then it must be borne in mind that it 
was not prepared with the design of furnishing amusement or mental 
recreation. It professes to be nothing more than “a manual of ref- 
erence, containing, in a condensed form, all the more important 
data of American biography.” We wish it were even more con- 
densed than it is. Like Mr. Gradgrind, what we want in a work of 
this sort, which is simply and solely for ready consultation, is facts, hard 
dry facts, and not pleasant biographical essays. In such a mere 
chronological record the graces of rhetoric would be a superfluity and 
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an impertinence. The model treasury of biography, whether gen- 
eral or national or class, has not yet been compiled. Hints of it 
have been given, approaches to it have been made, but the book 
itself is still to seek. The idea which we hope to see one day take 
form and shape in a single printed volume is that of a work which 
shall unite the unexampled fulness of Oettinger * and Phillips,t the 
compressed clausal style of statement of Payne { and Rosse,§ the at- 
tention to dates of Hole, the methodized accuracy of Thomas 4 in 
regard to orthography and pronunciation, as well as his abundance of 
cross-references, and the ample indication of fuller sources of informa- 
tion of both Hole and Thomas; and which, in each of these respects, 
shall be as far as possible an improvement upon them all. To authors, 
to editors, to busy students, to readers of all classes, indeed, in this 
busy age, what a boon would such a well-filled biographical storehouse 
not be! 

We have found Mr. Drake’s Dictionary very helpful in giving us the 
full names of many persons who appear in Allibone, Thomas, ete., only 
under one or more of the initials of their Christian names. This is 
something which it is often very desirable and important to know. 
The sources of information, however, do not seem to have been con- 
sulted as extensively and systematically as they should have been. 
Among the chief of these sources are to be reckoned the triennial 
catalogues of our older colleges and the book catalogues of our larger 
libraries. We are told that the Honorable Galusha A. Grow was 
graduated at Amherst College in 1844. If the triennial of Amherst 
had been examined for the purpose, his middle name, Aaron, might 
have been given in full. So, too, the latest catalogue of the Library of 
Congress would have shown that the forenames,— or four names, if the 
reader prefers —of Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth are Emma Dorothy 
Eliza Nevitte ; a combination that make us cease to wonder that the 
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lady prefers to use her suggestive initials only. We should have re- 
garded it as a favor if Mr. Drake had told us that the T. in Mr. Wil- 
liam T. Adams’s name, and the V. in the late Doctor Luther V. Bell’s, 
are not initials; that they represent nothing but themselves, having been 
adopted simply for the sake of preventing confusion with other persons 
bearing the same name, and that they are therefore of the nature of mere 
diacritical or differentiating signs, or of trade-marks, as it were. We 
may note, in passing, an error in the article devoted to the late Mr. 
Vallandigham, whose name was Clement Laird, and not Clement C., as 
it is given. 

The orthography of the names, though generally correct, has not 
received as much attention as it ought. Vowels in French and other 
foreign names appear sometimes with the accents to which they are 
entitled, and sometimes without them ; an inconsistency which is offset 
by putting accents occasionally where they have no right to be. Thus, 
René Goulaine de Laudonniére is entered as “ Laudonniere, Réné 
Goulaine de.” This is very nearly as bad as it would be to write 
“ Jeferson, Thommas,” instead of “ Jefferson, Thomas.” Again, there 
is no method discernible in the manner in which the preposition “ de” 
is disposed of. It is sometimes put in the right place, as in the ex- 
ample given above, and it is sometimes incorrectly and illogically placed 
after the surname or the title ; as in “ Autichampe d’, Antoine Joseph 
Eulalie de Beaumont, Comte.” The principles which should govern 
the inverted arrangement of names standing as the headings of articles 
are evidently either unknown to our author, or he has been very care- 
less about applying them. They are not, it is true, among the weightier 
matters of the law, but it is reasonable to require that the compiler of 
a work of reference should be a “minute philosopher” with respect 
to any and all details. Though perfection is unattainable, he should 
yet aim at it; and his motto should therefore be, “ Exact accuracy in 
things small as well as in things great.” 

The Preface calls attention to the feature of “ pronunciation ” as one 
calculated to enhance the value of the work. We are sorry to say that 
we cannot unqualifiedly admit the claim. In the first place, the pro- 
nunciation is given only “in the case of such names as present unusual 
difficulty.” But just which these names are it is wellnigh impossible 
to determine. “ Difficult” and “easy” are relative terms. Says Mr. 
Ellis, “ It is a truth: beyond the power of argument to gainsay, that no 
Englishman feels certain of the pronunciation of an English word 
which he has only seen written and never heard spoken.” With 
foreign words the uncertainty is, of course, greatly increased, at least 
toa mere English speaker. Shall we say Delano or Dela‘no, Frob'isher 
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or Frobisher? Mr. Drake does not tell us; and who can be sure 
which way, if either, is right, unless he is familiar with the practice of 
those who bear the names or who are accustomed to hear them cor- 
rectly spoken? In 1857 a “ Pronouncing Vocabulary of Geographical 
and Personal Names” was published in Cincinnati, with the name of 
Elias Longley on the title-page as its author. The first, or geographi- 
cal, portion having been borrowed — “convey, the wise it call” — from 
“ Lippincott’s Gazetteer,” was in the main sufficiently correct ; but the 
second part, containing the personal names, was of the most amazing 
blunders all compact. Such orthoepical monstrosities as Aq‘uinas, Las 
Cas-as', Chrysos'tom, Cur-ran’, Fessen‘den, Gerry (jerry), Osso'li, 
Soc'inus, were given as representing the pronunciation of the best 
speakers of the present day. A blinder leader of the blind than this 
same Mr. Longley was never seen. But his example is of use as illus- 
trating the truth of Mr. Ellis’s proposition and of the corollary we have 
drawn from it. Our second reason for not thinking as highly of the feat- 
ure under consideration as we should be glad to do, is, that the system 
of notation is not only inadequate, but is inconsistently applied to names 
that are precisely similar. The “ marked” letters employed in Worces- 
ter’s Dictionary have been adopted, without addition or modification. 
That such a scheme of indicating pronunciation, a scheme at once so 
incomplete, so redundant, so inconsistent with itself, so utterly unphilo- 
sophical, should be deliberately selected as the best of its kind and as 
amply sufficient for the purpose in view, would of itself make us pro- 
foundly distrust Mr. Drake’s qualifications as an orthoepist. Following 
his exemplar, he provides no symbol for indicating, even approximately, 
the quality of the French nasal vowels, of the French u and eu, of the 
German g and ch, or of any of the peculiar sounds of modern foreign 
tongues. They are all fitted to the Procrustean bed of Worcester’s 
remarkable “ Key.” But, besides not giving the pronunciation of many 
names which fairly require it, — such as Auchmuty, Meagher, Houston, 
Polk, Raleigh, Schenck, Blondin, Hilliard, d’Auberteuil, ete.,-—— and 
besides adopting a thoroughly unsatisfactory scheme of notation, our 
author stumbles too often in the application of his principles, and leads 
his confiding reader into such bad blunders as saying Ava’‘los for 
A’valos. This single example may suffice; for it is an ungracious 
duty to point out defects in the work of “a man who has endeavored 
well”; and it would be doing a great injustice to Mr. Drake not to 
admit, that, in a majority of the cases where he has undertaken to 
represent the pronunciation, he has done so correctly, and that, in other 
cases, he has often made a sufficiently near approach to the true sound 
to satisfy the demands of a cultivated English or American ear. 
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We end as we began, with saying that there was both room and call 
fer this book. And notwithstanding the exceptions we have taken to 
some things in its plan and execution, we are constrained to say,— or 
rather we are free and glad to say, — that, as a whole, it is not only 
the fruit of extensive, independent, well-directed research, and a monu- 
ment of untiring industry, but that it is a substantive addition to the 
list of useful works of reference which lie at the foundation of even the 
smallest library, and which are the indispensable tools of the literary 
workingman. 


7.— Physiology of the Soul and Instinct, as distinguished from Ma- 
terialism, with Supplementary Demonstrations of the Divine Com- 
munication of the Narratives of the Creation and the Flood. By 
Martyn Parnes, A. M., M. D., LL.D. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1872. 8vo. pp. 707. 





BRAKEMEN are as essential to safe locomotion as engineers ; and 
sometimes, on a descending grade, the engineer may shut off his steam, 
fold his hands, and leave the management of the train entirely to the 
brakeman. The progress of society is governed by the joint agency of 
engineers and brakemen, with this peculiar feature of the arrangement, 
that the latter are recruited almost wholly from the ranks of the former ; 
the very men who, till they approach old age, are foremost in the 
advancement of science, in their latter days most strenuously resisting 
and blocking its further onward movement. They can do this with no 
mean efficacy, not only by the weight of character and influence earned 
by earlier service, but by virtue of an undiminished word-power and 
the lifelong accumulation of the materials of knowledge and reasoning. 
They are also of no less benefit to their race than when they were the 
leaders of thought; for it is mainly through their strenuous resistance 
that progress comes short of precipitation, and that, in the rush after the 
new and unattained, old, familiar, and everlasting truths are not thrown 
aside and left behind. Among the most sturdy brakemen that have 
ever manned the platform of young America and progressive science is 
Dr. Paine, who brings to his work a vast array of erudition, and the 
prestige of high standing, successful authorship, and eminent services in 
his profession, together with the indorsement of more scientific asso- 
ciations than we remember ever before to have seen on a title-page, 
“and of many other learned societies.” 

The book now before us is controversial in its character, almost en- 
tirely. Its purpose is not so much to establish any theory of the soul 
or of instinct, as to impugn the philosophical and scientific theories of 
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the present age, so far as they are inconsistent with the most literal in- 
terpretation of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. We honor Dr. 
Paine for his reverent loyalty to the records of Divine revelation; we 
trust we share it with him ; and we would immeasurably rather find 
ourselves in his position with regard to them than be deprived of 
their counsel and consolation. But we cannot forget that there are 
other revelations equally divine, and, it may be, equally capable of 
being read ; and reverence for the Bible no more constrains us to shut 
out all the lights of the outward universe, than our high regard for John 
as an author of the sacred canon forbids our paying proper respect to 
Paul and Peter. True, in every department of science the initial in- 
vestigations and the earlier theories are imperfect and mingled with 
gross error; and so were the early attempts of Christian expositors to 
interpret the Psalms and the Prophets. But as there never would have 
been a Biblical criticism worthy of the name had it not commenced in 
rudely tentative exegesis, so can the last words of science be drawn forth 
only by the careful manipulation of rudimentary knowledge, empirical 
hypotheses, and provisional theories. Now, to maintain, as Dr. Paine 
evidently believes, that the ultimate results of anthropology, physiology, 
and natural science, if pursued in perfect freedom, will be destructive of 
Christian faith, implies either that Christianity is not divine, or that 
God has purposely sought in the outward universe to bejuggle, deceive, 
and insnare inquiring minds, by holding out false shows, and lodging in 
the things that are tokens of things that never were. 

The latter is the ground virtually assumed by our author. But if 
this be so, the time and labor spent in scientific research are utterly 
wasted. We have in the first few chapters of Genesis a complete 
cosmogony, a full history of the origin of species, a compend of geology 
embracing the only extensive changes that have ever taken place on 
the earth’s surface, a basis for accurate ethnology, and linguistic data 
which account both for the origin and the diversity of language. One 
would be tempted here to apply the Mussulman dilemma as to all mat- 
ters of scientific curiosity, “ Let them alone; if they are true, they 
are in the Coran ; if not there, they are false.” 

But some of our scientific men are chargeable in part with the un- 
tenable claims urged in behalf of a written revelation. They have, in 
a very unscientific spirit, assumed the baselessness of alleged religious 
verities, because they had not detected them on their own wonted 
routes and by their own accustomed methods of investigation. But if 
religious truths are truths of consciousness and experience, then no. 
amount of negative testimony can countervail them in the individual 
consciousness, or neutralize the evidence for them afforded by the con- 
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sciousness embodied and made visible in collective and cumulative 
experience. And if there are authentic facts that seem abnormal con- 
nected with the great epochs of religious history, they require for their 
proof no stronger evidence than is demanded for those seemingly ab- 
normal phenomena in nature which, well attested, are not discredited 
because inconsistent with theory, but are deemed a sufficient reason for 
so enlarging or modifying theories as to include them. There is as 
much bigotry on one side as on the other; and if Dr. Baine shall have 
shown the absurdity of attempting to obstruct scientific research by 
religious dicta, we trust he will have also revealed the converse absurd- 
ity of barring religious belief by scientific postulates. 

It is not strange that Dr. Paine, with his peculiar phasis of religious 
belief, should be alarmed by every aspect of modern science. He 
seems to have no sense of perspective as to the objects of faith. He 
adheres to the six solar days of creation as if his eternal salvation were 
involved in their literal exactness. He takes as much pains to show 
that Noah’s ark was a competent menagerie for all its supposed in- 
habitants, as he would to verify the most momentous facts in the life 
of the Saviour of the world. He deems the comparative recency of 
the coal formation as of at least equal importance with the genuineness 
of the Gospels. Of course he has no tolerance for any theory of de- 
velopment or evolution; Darwin and Huxley are avatars of Anti- 
christ ; and “ natural selection” is atheism. It seems not once to have 
occurred to him that it is as difficult to conceive of chance as having 
endowed primitive molecules with the capacity and nisus which should 
develop them into muscle, brain, thought, and affection, as it is to 
imagine the simultaneous generation of all forms of being without a 
creative will. Creation consists, in his apprehension, not in plan and 
purpose, but in mechanical shaping and finishing. Canova did not 
make the statue, unless with his own chisel he wrought out every fold 
of the drapery. The architect did not build the temple, unless his own 
hand hewed and heaved each separate stone, and carved each cornice 
and capital. We confess that in such views of the creation there seems 
to us to be a leaven of the very materialism so freely imputed to the 
theories against which they are now urged. We by no means yield 
assent to Darwin’s hypotheses, least of all since we read his last book, 
on which our deliberate verdict is, “ not proven” ; but we could accept 
his conclusions without the slightest disturbance in our theological be- 
lief or our Christian faith, nay, were it possible, with even an enlarged 
and exalted sense of the infinite resources of creative power and 
wisdom. 


We therefore cannot participate in the panic under whose urgency 
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Dr. Paine wrote the book before us. Yet it is a book of strongly 
marked qualities, and worthy of the most respectful reception. In the 
first place, it is of value as exhibiting the present condition of the 
scientific world from a point of view which may be dated as that of 
forty years ago. The volume, precisely as it now stands, is in close 
accordance and analogy with the soundest thought and the most 
healthy sentiment of the last generation ; and those who dissented from 
it were the iconoclasts and incendiaries of their time. Now, when we 
remember that human progress has not been without retrogression, that 
received opinion has often modified later by earlier deductions, and that 
advancing science has returned upon its steps to gather up what it had 
brushed away in its moments of rapid onrush, such a presentation as 
we have here may be suggestive where it cannot be convincing, and 
may indicate defects and errors in detail where its general features are 
not admitted as authentic. Indeed, it is of no little worth to obtain a 
comprehensive view of any portion of science taken from a distant 
stand-point, though it be a false one; for such a view may reveal 
actual discrepancies and errors which, because they are so very near, 
may elude the notice of one wholly engrossed in the present. Then, 
too, this work has a decided merit in the laborious research and pains- 
taking accuracy displayed in the collection of authorities, opinions and 
testimonies. Dr. Paine has left unexplored no field from which he 
could gather materials, no arsenal that would furnish him weapons, no 
camp where he could hope to rouse an enemy worthy of his steel. We 
have, therefore, a large repertory of opinions and arguments, and are 
in many instances enabled to form a sufficiently accurate estimate of at 
least the aim and scope of a work or an author before known chiefly by 
name. 

Moreover, in his own department of physiology, Dr. Paine shows as 
much wisdom as learning. His thesis, the immateriality of the human 
soul, and of the principle corresponding to it in the lower animals, is 
sustained with great ability, and his illustration of the soul’s connection 
with, and incidental relation to, the bodily organs, manifests careful ob- 
servation, discriminating judgment, and wise reflection. He regards 
instinct as belonging to the same category with mind in man: with this 
difference, that we can trace no tokens of judgment, reflection, com- 
parison, or imagination in the lower animals, while he ascribes to them 
perception, understanding, will, and memory. Yet it would be hard 
to draw the line, so as to exclude the first-named traits, which are cer- 
tainly possessed as largely by the well-trained horse or dog as by the 
undeveloped savage. That judgment, reflection, and comparison are 
not wanting in the more intelligent quadrupeds and birds, is proved by 
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their modification of habits to abnormal conditions — by their performing 
under new postures of circumstances acts not identical, but analogous 
with their habitual acts ; while the spirit with which many of these ani- 
mals enter on sportive or predatory expeditions can be accounted for 
only by the presentific' agency of imagination. It may be difficult to 
formulate the precise distinction between mind and instinct ; nor is this 
necessary in order to conclude, with our author, that the latter cannot by 
any possibility develop into the former, — if for no other reason, for 
this, that mind does grow in the individual and in the race indefinitely, 
and, so far as we can judge, potentially forever; while instinct cannot 
overpass very limited bounds in the individual, however long he may 
live, or in the race, however carefully it may be trained and cherished. 
But Dr. Paine’s argument does not turn on the nature of this difference. 
His main purpose is to show that neither soul nor instinct can be the 
result of material combinations ; that sentient and self-conscious life 
cannot be produced by mechanical or chemical forces ; that it postulates 
and implies an intelligent Creator, the Source of all life while the Au- 
thor of all being. The portions of the book under review which are 
relevant to this purpose are worthy of all praise. The larger part of 
the volume, however, is, as we have indicated, irrelevant to this, its pro- 
fessed end, and is valuable, therefore, only for its materials, not for the 
way in which they are put together. 





. 


8.— Rimische Alterthiimer. Von Lupwic LaneGre. Dritter Band: 
Die Staatsalterthiimer. Dritter Theil. Erste Abtheilung. Berlin: 
Weidmann’sche Buchhandlung. 1871. 12mo. pp. 586. 


Lance's Handbook of Roman Antiquities is less known in England 
and America than it deserves to be; for it is a book peculiarly adapted 
to the tastes and needs of English scholars. It is not a mere book of 
antiquities, like Becker and Marquardt’s Handbuch ; it is essentially 
a constitutional history of Rome, arranged by epochs, and with the an- 
tiquities proper in the form of separate treatises attached to the several 
periods. It is therefore in the power of any one who wishes, to read 
the. historical chapters and omit the antiquarian. It is upon the most 
extensive and exhaustive scale; the third volume, for example, just 
published, brings the history down to the victory of Octavianus, and to 
do this is obliged to leave over the corresponding antiquarian chapters 
for the next volume. 

This volume is therefore simply a constitutional and political history 
of Rome during the period of the downfall of the Republic, from the 
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tribunate of Tiberius Gracchus to the empire of Augustus. Probably 
this ground is covered with equal minuteness and completeness by no 
other writer, and there are certain features which give this work a 
peculiar value. 

In the first place, it may be remarked that it shares the disadvantages 
of the series to which it belongs, — the Weidmann series of handbooks, 
to’ which belong Mommsen’s History of Rome, Curtius’s History of 
Greece, and Preller’s Mythologies. It is printed in the same rather 
cheap style, with close pages and not very large type. Appearing by 
volumes, too, it has no index; and one needs an index constantly. 
This need might be partially met by a very copious analytic table of 
contents, such as Mr. Freeman gives to his volumes; but in all these 
works the table of contents is as brief and uncomprehensive as possible. 
Professor Lange, to be sure, makes very copious cross-references to his 
own volumes; but as the pages differ in the successive editions, even 
this is not always a help. It illustrates the independence of these sev- 
eral works, that whereas Mommsen and Curtius give hardly any refer- 
ences, but only an occasional argument in full, Lange gives an enormous 
number of them, as well as a complete bibliography for every general 
head and every special topic. This makes the book one of incalculable 
value to the student. 

Professor Lange is not a writer of the originality and power of 
Mommsen; and in his views upon controverted points he is more apt 
to hold with the old school. His merit consists in great clearness of 
style, and especially in arrangement. One thing he has done which 
we have always desired to see done, but for which we have feared that 
adequate materials did not exist. This is to trace out in detail for each 
year the succession of political transactions and their influence upon one 
another. It is easy to see what a light this must throw upon political 
history, but it is easy to see likewise what an amount of patient and 
minute labor it must require to piece together the bits of evidence 
scattered through all Roman literature, and make out of them a con- 
sistent and accurate story in details. That it is accurate in every de- 
tail the author does not claim; but it is astonishing how much the story 
gains in intelligence and interest by this method. Such a year, for ex- 
ample, as B. C. 91, the year of the legislation of Drusus, is an admirable 
example of the skill and completeness with which this task is accom- 
plished. In this way the measures of such a legislator as Gaius 
Gracchus, Drusus, or Sulla are not lumped together, as we are apt to 
find them, as if they formed one distinctly planned series of acts, but 
are shown to have had a development which was largely affected by 
circumstances. As an example, in regard to the important legislation 
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of the year 70, he shows (p. 192) by passages from the second Action 
against Verres, that it was during the first Action that the law was 
promulgated which took away from the senators the exclusive right to 
sit as judices. 

In his views upon Roman politics Professor Lange occupies a mod- 
erate position, intermediate between the Caesarism of Mommsen and the 
republicanism of the old school. ‘Tiberius Gracchus and Cicero he 
rates more highly than Mommsen, Drusus less high. The most signiti- 
cant point in his view of Cwsar is, that this great man, like Napoleon, 
was dazzled by his triumphs and power, and was less great as an em- 
peror than he had been as an aspirant; that he was easily flattered, by 
secret enemies as well as by friends, and grasped eagerly at new honors 
and distinctions ; he lost his judgment as to the practicability of enter- 
prises, and embarked inconsiderately in new and vain ones, and be- 
came even weak and injudicious in his clemency. Thus he alienated 
his friends and gave new courage to his enemies, while his popularity 
with the masses began to wane. 

In regard to the earlier volumes, we have already intimated that 
there is no very daring and eriginal speculation, but careful, complete, 
and accurate scholarship. In special points, he holds that the Luceres 
were Alban families, who received the Roman citizenship upon the 
conquest of their native city,—a theory which seems to us much the 
most probable. His derivation of the term “ Quirites,” from “curia,” is 
an attractive and plausible one, especially in view of the peculiarly civil 
character of the term; but we hesitate to accept it against so high 
authority as Mommsen, however inconsistent the meaning “ citizens ” 
may be with that of guiris, a spear. It is not, however, in details like 
this that our author’s great merit is to be seen. He has had the 
sagacity, in each volume, to see what was the most needed work to be 
done for that epoch, and has applied himself to this with the greatest 
industry and judgment. 

We have already shown what this point is in the third volume. In 
this essentially political epoch, he has succeeded in tracing out the com- 
plicated details of politics, and giving us such a consecutive history of 
legislation and party manceuvres as one can get nowadays from a file 
of newspapers. In the first volume his strong point is in taking up the 
patriarchal institutions of the original patrician state, and analyzing 
and developing them with great fulness. The first period, “ Der 
Patricische Staat,” sketches the constitution down to the incorporation 
of the Luceres, which event, as we have said, he places at the capture 
of Alba Longa. The three antiquarian sections annexed to this chapter 
treat of the early patrician patriarchal law, upon which rested the entire 
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structure of the state at this epoch. These are, das Familienrecht, 
das Gentilrecht, the Gens being an expanded family ; and das dilteste 
Staatsrecht. 

The second volume contains another feature, of less general interest, 
but of the greatest value to students of Roman legislation. The period 
treated is the fourth, “ Die Herrschaft der Nobilitiit”; and the most im- 
portant fact in the constitutional history of this period is the growth of 
power of the comitia of the tribes, —the great instrument of the dema- 
gogues of the last century of the Republic. By a careful comparison of 
the acts of the two rival comitia, the centuriate and tribal, — and not 
merely their actual legislation, but every proposition which can be 
shown to have come before either body, is examined and analyzed, — 
he arrives at important conclusions in regard to the transference of 
power from one to the other, — at once in elections, in legislation, and 
in jurisdiction. The result for legislation is summed up as follows: 
“Tn the times after the Hortensian law (B. c. 287) the centuriate 
comitia as a rule exercised legislative power only by the assumption of 
the Lex de bello indicendo and the Lex centuriata de potestate censoria ; 
that is, upon matters which it was as impossible to transfer to the 
comitia tributa as the creation of magistrates cum imperio. It con- 
sisted therefore in legislative acts, which were completely dependent 
upon the initiation of the magistrates and the Senate, and were in sub- 
stance pure formalities. Except on these grounds the centuriate 
comitia would have been entirely superfluous for legislation, and as a 
matter of fact the tribal comitia had assumed to themselves everything 
essential in legislation.” 

We do not know whether it is Professor Lange’s design to extend 
his work beyond the political antiquities ; it is, at any rate, very much 
to be hoped that he will be able to carry his survey of the constitutional 
history through the period of the Empire, and trace the changes of forms 
of government in the later Empire with the same minuteness as those of 
the Republic. There is no work more needing to be done. 





9.— The Decline of the Roman Republic. By Grorce Lone. Vol. 
IV. London: Bell and Daldy. 1872. 8vo. pp. 449. 


Mr. Lone possesses some of the most indispensable qualities for an 
historian of Rome. He has a knowledge of the facts and authorities 
unsurpassed — perhaps we might say unequalled — among English 
scholars ; and this knowledge is under the control of a judgment 
trained and sharpened by the labors of a lifetime. He is conscientious 
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in forming opinions, even to an excess of caution; so that while his 
sagacity makes one inclined to accept his decision upon disputed points, 
one is equally ready to accept his word when he says out and out that 
a thing is so. Add to this a blunt, trenchant style, not without a dash 
of grim humor, and there would seem to be very fair materials for an 
historian. 

If he is not one, we are inclined to think that it is his own fault, 
the result of his own set purpose, and may be set down to the account 
of his over-conscientiousness, joined with a genuine English prejudice 
and obstinacy. Repelled by the large and, as they seemed to him, 
ungrounded generalizations of German scholars, he has flown deter- 
minedly in the opposite direction, and set out to write a history which 
should owe nothing to this pestilent modern school. Mr. Long is a 
good example of that old English school of philologists —now, happily, 
fast being superseded by men of the type of Munro, Ellis, and Seeley — 
who seem to think there is nothing more dangerous than German 
philology, unless it be German theology. They appear to take it as a 
personal affront that German scholars should claim to have made any 
discoveries in ancient history. This feeling is carried by Mr. Long 
almost to the point of ignoring the labors of his Teutonic contemporaries ; 
indeed, we do not remember that his four volumes contain a single ex- 
pression of hearty commendation of any work of German scholarship 
later than Niebuhr, with the exception of Rudorff’s Ackergesetz des 
Spurius Thorius. It was this narrow and jealous spirit that was 
rapidly bringing English philology into the disrepute from which it has 
been rescued by the broader and more generous scholarship of the 
present day. 

But Mr. Long’s dislike of the German school of philology does not 
end here. This carping and ungracious tone is the least of its conse- 
quences. In no other way can we account for the excessive barrenness 
of his mode of treatment, than by supposing that he sedulously avoided 
everything that was not speaking by the book. This volume treats 
mainly of Cwsar’s Gallic wars ; and it is an excellent commentary upon 
Cesar’s own account, because Mr. Long has not the same antipathy to 
the French that he has to the Germans, and has made constant use of 
the latest investigations embodied in the Histoire de César, ascribed to 
the Emperor Napoleon III. But it is astonishing how little effort he 
has made to give anything but a commentary or paraphrase of his 
author. The chapter (in Vol. III.) which treats of the social and politi- 
cal condition of Gaul is incredibly meagre and poor; and even when 
he comes to the Germans he follows the same practice of repeating, as 
nearly as possible in Ceesar’s own words, what Cesar has told us about 
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the Germans,—and that is all. Now one could very well confine 
one’s self to Caesar in treating of the Gauls, for Cesar is the chief 
authority in regard to them ; and inasmuch as the Germans were’only 
an incident in his campaigns and were treated by him only incidentally, 
it might have answered not to give any detailed account of them at all. 
But if the historian once goes out of his way to do this, he should surely 
tell the reader what it is important for him to know, and not merely the 
gossip and superficial information which Casar was able to pick up. 
Mr. Long does neither the one nor the other. He makes no at- 
tempt whatever at laying before his readers the results of scholarship 
in regard to the ethnology and institutions of the Germans; but he 
tells what Cesar told, as if that were enough. No person would 
imagine from this book that Tacitus was a writer of any authority on 
this subject. We can find only two incidental references to him. Now 
we cannot conceive that a scholar of Mr. Long’s learning and ability 
would have treated this topic in such an utterly inadequate manner, if 
he had not made up his mind to stick to the book. 

As a history, therefore, of the decline and fall of the Roman Repub- 
lic, the causes and spirit of this great tragedy, this work is a 
failure. It is utterly devoid of breadth of comprehension and an 
appreciation of the power of general causes; it is an account of the 
successive events which marked this decline and dissolution : it is not, 
in any high sense of the term, a history of the decline. As a series of 
antiquarian discussions, on the other hand, and a commentary upon the 
several writers who cover this period, it is a work of high value; and 
when we consider that this list comprises (or will when completed) the 
entire works of Cicero, Cxsar, and Sallust, it will be seen that this is 
no small merit. As a commentary it is learned and sagacious ; incom- 
plete, inasmuch as the author has generally taken pains to avoid the 
most learned school of commentators, but, so far as it goes, all that could 
be desired. 

We will remark that in the present volume Mr. Long has corrected 
a fault of earlier ones in giving a much larger number of references 
than has been his custom. 


10. — Fly-Leaves. By C. S.C. New York: Holt and Williams. 
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A reprint from Mr. Calverley’s last volume, with some additions 
from the former “ Verses and Translations,” which has never been 
reprinted. A more captivating collection of vers de societé, deserving, 
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indéed, the higher name of poétry, has rarely been offered to us. Mr. 
Calverley, 'who took a very high degree at Cambridge, England, in 
_ 1853, is a scholar and wit of the first order. His mastery of rhyme, 
and his power of working the ruggedest incidents of common life into 
melody, is quite equal to Praed’s. He delights in unexpected turns 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, such as he learnt from Theocritus, 
of whose Idyls he has published an esteemed poetical version, and such 
may: be found in this collection im the delicious poem “ Motherhood.” 
We also specially commend “ First Love” and “Qn the Brink” as 
delicious in their combination of humor and pathos, and the irresistible 
run of their verses. 

But the cream of the work is in the parodies in “The Wanderers,” 
the “ Ballad,” “ Lovers and a Reflection,” and the “Cock and the 
Bull,” in which the extravagances of rhythm and phrase which make 
up nine tenths of recent English poetry are disposed of. 
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